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FOREWORD 


When I was a small boy, living in Mason county, Texas, 
I often heard older residents there speak of the Grays of 
San Saba county; in fact it was my privilege to meet one 
of these Grays in Mason in 1902. He was a typical Texan, 
and was shortly afterwards elected Representative from 
that district and served several terms in the State Legisla- 
ture. This was George (Buck) Gray, a brother to the 
author of this book. The Grays were pioneers of San Saba 
county, and did well their part in driving out the Indians 
and helping to develop the resources of that section. 


Frank S. Gray, the author of this book, came to me sev- 
eral years ago and asked me to help him prepare his book 
for publication. At the time he first came to me I was 
not in a position to assist him, but I gave him all of the 
encouragement I could, for I knew he had a wonderful story 
to tell. His long residence on the frontier, and the many 
thrilling experiences he could relate, convinced me that he 
should by all means leave a record of history-making epochs 
by writing a book for coming generations to read. He has 
written that book, and here it is. I have gone over the 
manuscript carefully and edited it to conform as much as 
possible to present-day standards. It is not intended to 
pose it as a literary gem, but rather as a straightforward 
recital of facts as Mr. Gray knew them, and when you have 
read the book through from “‘kiver to kiver,” as the expres- 
sion goes, I am sure that you will agree with me that Mr. 
Gray has performed well the task of providing a vivid 
chapter of Southwest Texas history hitherto neglected. 


J. MARVIN HUNTER. 
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Frank S. Gray 


Chapter I 
MOVING TO 
EDWARDS COUNTY 


In early days raising cattle was the pioneer’s chief occu- 
pation. It was about the only resource that he had of mak- 
ing money. Some had large stocks and others had smaller 
holdings. It was before barbed wire, and there were no 
substantial fences to enclose the little, scanty crops. The 
fences in those days were made of poles, rails, rock, or 
brush. These little patches and small neglected farms were 
indifferently worked on account of the scarcity of teams, 
and nothing but crude farming implements were available 
at that time. The grass was good, and the wide open 
unfenced range was free to all. The cold winters with 
sleet and snow and the annoying heelflies in the early 
spring caused the cattle to drift away from the ranches. 
This necessitated their being branded. The brand stock- 
men placed on their cattle was either letters, a character, 
or figures. This depended on the choice of each ranch- 
man. The law provided that no two ranchmen should give 
the same brand in the same county. Such practice would 
cause confusion and often hard feelings between two ranch- 
men by both claiming the same animal. The law also 
stipulated that in case an animal was sold to another party, 
the purchaser was compelled to counterbrand the cowbrute, 
and the new owner’s brand had to be burned in another 
place. Usually the counterbranding was done by taking 
a hot iron and running a bar across the brand which the 
animal carried. Again, while the law would not permit a 
ranchman to have more than one brand, it provided that 
in case he had a family, he was allowed to have a brand 
for each member. This was regulated usually by the first 
or oldest child in the family having the figure, “1,’’ burned 
below or under the brand given by the father. The second 
child’s brand was a figure, “2,” and so on. After the chil- 
dren grew up and their stock of cattle increased in number, 
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they started brands of their own duly recorded in the 
County Clerk’s office as required by law. In the open 
range days, as a rule, the different pioneer ranchmen did 
not own the land on which their livestock grazed. Most 
of the land at that time belonged to the state and railroads. 
If a ranchman owned a small tract of land, say 320 acres 
that took the head water of a stream, he controlled the 
range around it as far as his stock was able to go for water 
and grass. According to fixed rules of the first settlers, 
no other livestock owner from another section of the coun- 
try seeking range for his stock was permitted to move his 
stock in and turn them loose on the established ranchman’s 
range. There were four of us Gray brothers, Buck, Rube, 
John and I. John and I were twins. Buck was four years 
older and Rube four years younger than John and Il. We 
had another brother, Oscar, who was too young to be away 
from home at that time. 


As we boys grew up, we had small stocks of cattle of 
our own which we increased to some eight hundred head. 
When we reached manhood, Father sold his stock of cattle 
to us. All the cattle belonging to Father and us boys 
ranged on Father’s ranch on the head of Cherokee Creek 
in San Saba County. In about 1880, our range became 
overstocked, making grass short, and we boys who were all 
single at that time decided to move our cattle, some fifteen 
hundred head, counting calves, to unorganized Edwards 
County, which was about one hundred and fifty miles south- 
west of San Saba County. It was before barbed wire fences, 
drilled wells, or wind mills. We rounded up our cattle from 
the open range on the head of Cherokee Creek and threw 
them on the road, standing guard around them at night. 
With the cook who drove the grub wagon, there were eight 
of us. We drove the saddle horses with the cattle. It was 
a long difficult drive over rough unworked roads. When 
we reached Junction City, which is the county seat of Kim- 
ble County, we had to drive our slow moving herd up the 
meandering stream of the South Llano River with its nar- 
row canyons and short grass. There were no bridges, and 
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G. S. (Buck) Gray John F. Gray 


Ruben P. Gray Oscar L. Gray 
our tired cattle had to ford that flush running stream of 
clear water and deep crossings twelve times between Junc- 
tion and Paint Rock Springs, which is the head water of 
South Llano. The cattle were worn out, and as we urged 
the exhausted, weary herd along we had trouble making 
them take the river at the deep crossings. So much water 
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made their feet sore and tender. The calves were espe- 
cially weak and in a bad way, and we had to haul some of 
them in the wagon. At last to our delight, we reached 
the head of the river and drove our hungry cattle out on 
the Divide to the Hext and Barber range where the grass 
was good. There were four of the Hext boys, Bob, Jim, 
Lee, and Ed. Their parents, who had owned the Hext ranch, 
that took in the Hext spring on the head of Cherokee Creek, 
were both dead and the ranch 
passed to their seven children. 
Bob was the oldest of the 
boys. The remaining three 
were girls, Sallie, Emma, and 
Josie. Ed, the youngest of 
the boys, was very bright and 
intelligent but rather weakly. 
He went back to their old 
home on Cherokee to spend 
the winter, took pneumonia, 
died, and was buried in the 
Hanna Cemetery by the side 
of his parents. Hugh Barber, 
who moved his cattle from 
Cherokee to Edwards County 
with the Hext boys, was also 

Honetcxt from a splendid pioneer fam- 
ily, whose ranch was about seven miles below the Hext 
ranch. There were five boys and four girls in the house- 
hold. We joined ranches with these boys on Cherokee 
Creek before any of us moved to Edwards County. Hext 
and Barber moved their cattle to Edwards County two 
years before we did and established their ranch at Lane 
Spring, on the head of Hackberry Creek. Their cattle 
ranged north of their ranch on the Divide between Hack- 
berry Creek and the South Llano. Our destination was 
Silver Lake on West Nueces. Hext and Barber knew we 
were coming and met us on the Divide. We, being old 
friends and acquaintances back at Cherokee, were glad to 
meet each other again. They, seeing the plight we were 
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in with our exhausted, sorefooted cattle and rode-down 
saddle horses and worn out selves, showed their generous 
spirit by asking us to turn our weary cattle loose on their 
range and ranch with them. We were glad to accept their 
generous hospitality. It had rained on the Divide, making 
plenty of water in the small waterholes and pot-rocks. 
Although winter was approaching, the high grass was 
partly green. Our hungry cattle soon filled up on the luxu- 
riant grass, and there being plenty of water to quench their 
thirst, all they had to do was to lie down in the high, soft 
grass to relieve their tired tender feet, chew their cuds 
contentedly, and rest from their strenuous journey. We 
had about the same number of cattle that Barber and the 
Hext boys had. 
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Chapter II 


A DANCE AT THE 
DOLSEN RANCH 


The Christmas holidays were approaching, and it was 
announced that a dance would be given at the Dolsen ranch. 
This famous ranch was two or three miles above the Hext 
and Barber ranch. It was on the head of Hackberry Creek 
and in a narrow valley at the head of a canyon with bluffs 
on either side. Tall burr oak and pecan trees grew about 
the hitching rack where teams and saddle horses were 
tied. Strong corrals built of cedar stood east of the large 
ranch house, which faced the north. Hackberry Creek 
ran back of the house. 


This ranch was owned by a Mr. Burk of Bay City, Michi- 
gan, who at one time ran for Governor of that state on the 
Democratic ticket in the days 
of Grover Cleveland when the 
country was all stirred up 
over the tariff question. How- 
ever, Mr. Burk was defeated. 
It was called the Dolsen 
Ranch because the three Dol- 
sen brothers, George, Dave, 
and Frank, also from Bay 
City, Michigan, and single, and 
relatives of Mr. Burk looked 
after it. George and Dave 
were blonds, tall, slender, and 
rather skinny. They prac- 
ticed law in San Antonio. 
Dave, after living in San An- 
tonio awhile, married a widow 

Frank Dolsen in that city, and he, his wife, 
and her daughter, Nellie, moved up to Bullhead (now 
Vance). Frank, the youngest of the three brothers, who at 
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that time was about twenty years of age, was not so tall; 
and he was a pronounced brunette. He came from Bay City, 
Michigan, after his ‘brothers and lived on the ranch alone 
and kept “bach.”’ This ranch house was the only place in 
that vicinity at that time suitable for a dance. There 
were two large rooms with broad fireplaces and side 
rooms and a wide open hall between with a broad roomy 
porch in front. This large house was substantially built 
of well hewn logs. The openings between the logs were 
properly plastered with mortar. In these big rooms with 
good floors the merry dancers joyously kept eager step 
to the lively breakdown music as they gleefully swung their 
partners or, with their flying feet, galloped around as they 
held to their partners’ hands in the spirited promenade. 
There were no round dances in that pioneer country at 
that time. They danced the square dance, or quadrille, 
with four couples to the set. There were no violins or vio- 
linists in those days. They were called fiddles and fiddlers. 


Edwards County, being near the border and unorganized, 
was thinly settled and the young people lived scattered 
about on their isolated distant ranches. Some of them, 
like ourselves, were strangers. Having only recently moved 
into the country from other sections of the state with their 
families, flocks, and herds, they were as delighted as we 
were to be at the dance and meet their new neighbors. 
Many of the girls that attended the dance came horseback 
with their young swains. The girls all rode sidesaddles. 
They wore becoming hats, long sleeves, long skirts, high 
collars, high topped low heel shoes, obscured from view 
by their long attractive black riding habits that reached to 
their horses’ knees. They sat up straight in their saddles 
and presented a graceful and dignified appearance. Being 
December, they wore heavy clothing. Ladies in those 
pioneer days dressed quite differently from the way they 
dress today. To be fashionably dressed, they wore bustles 
and corsets. There were thin, flexible, steel whale bone 
bands, an inch wide, in their thick heavy corsets, remind- 
ing one of a steel jacket. They did not wear their hair 
hanging down over their shoulders, either straight or in 
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curls, but did it up neatly around their heads while horse- 
back riding or in the ballroom or at church. 


The young men wore their best clothes at these pioneer 
dances, never appeared in the ballroom without their coats, 
and never danced with their hats on or their pants in their 
boots. They showed great respect for the girls and at no 
time used profane language in their presence. They never 
asked a strange girl to dance with them without being 
introduced to her by a friend; however, some of the shy 
cowboys from the isolated cowcamps on the Divide seldom 
associated with or saw a girl and were too timid to introduce 
their boy friends to their girl acquaintances. In such cases, 
we boys had to get some one who was not so easily embar- 
rassed to introduce us. Since the most of the young people 
had recently moved to Edwards County from a smoother 
country, this rough broken territory looked wonderful and 
attractive to them. This dance that was to be given at 
the Dolsen ranch was an informal gathering of Southwest- 
ern young people. In that country, invitations were not 
sent out to a select few as was sometimes done in the more 
thickly settled communities farther east, but the announce- 
ment was for everybody and all were welcome. 


We boys were all single. We had just arrived from San 
Saba County into this remarkable country, and left our 
female relatives and friends behind. Everybody but Hugh 
Barber and the Hext boys, who were also unmarried, were 
strangers to us. We were delighted to hear of the dance, 
and since we were ranching near, it presented a splendid 
opportunity for us boys who had come from the more 
settled-up section of Central Texas to meet young people 
from the great undeveloped Southwest. We were glad to 
be a party to this happy informal gathering of young peo- 
ple and spend a few pleasant hours with them in joyous 
revelry and delightful associations. 


Others who rejoiced at the prospects of an evening of 
dancing and fun were Mabel B... , and her brother, 
George, who were born in Kentucky. Their parents came 
from the Bluegrass State to Texas, but George and Mabel 
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remained and went to school at Lexington for two years. 
The father, who was a skillful hunter, located his family in 
Edwards County and lived on their distant ranch. Being 
isolated and alone and in a rough country, it abounded in 
wild game of all kinds. He provided his family with wild 
honey, which he took from the numerous bluffs adjacent 
to his ranch. He also supplied them with wild meats from 
game that fell before his deadly gun. His gun also yielded 
them wraps and other clothing from the attractive skins 
of wild fur-bearing animals he dressed for them to wear. 
After the family became well established at their ranch, 
George and Mabel left their crowded classrooms in Lexing- 
ton with its styles, fashions and formalities, and joined their 
family on their isolated ranch in Edwards County. Mabel 
was in her middle teens and George was two years older. 
When in school in Lexington, George and Mabel rode horse- 
back a good deal. They lived with their uncle John, who 
raised fast running horses. After school hours and on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons, in order to take needed 
exercise, and also for amusement, both of them practiced 
horseback riding. 


When George and Mabel left school, they bid their Uncle 
John’s folks and old Kentucky, their birth state, a regret- 
ful farewell and took the train for Uvalde, Texas. These 
two young people had never been out of their native state, 
and the sudden change from rich blue-grass pastures and 
slick thoroughbred race horses in Kentucky to Southwest 
Texas scenes, with its rough country, deep canyons, Spanish 
horses, and longhorn cattle, was not a very attractive back- 
ground to George and Mabel. However, this was cheerfully 
overlooked because of the fact that they would soon meet 
their beloved family that they hadn’t seen for two years. 
A few months after they arrived at their father’s ranch, 
their Uncle John in Kentucky made their father a present 
of one of his finest thoroughbred race mares, which he 
had bred to one of his fastest thoroughbred stallions. 
This mare, as well as her ancestors, was born and raised 
in the Bluegrass region of Kentucky, where some of the 
fastest horses on the American turf are produced. This 
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extraordinary mare was shipped to Uvalde, which was their 
father’s nearest shipping point, about 65 miles southeast 
from his ranch. 


After this handsome race mare had been on the ranch a 
short time, her colt was born, and a few days later the 
attractive mare died. Mabel’s father and the whole family 
were all broken up over the loss of such a beautiful and 
valuable animal. Mabel’s father told her if she would raise 
the little helpless colt, she could have him. Mabel took a 
great interest in caring for the colt, and named him Pat. 
Pat seemed to respond beautifully to her kind and atten- 
tive treatment and grew from the start, developing into a 
strong, active horse. He was a showy, dark chestnut sorrel, 
with a white face and white stocking feet. 


Pat, even when a pet colt, ran smoothly and gracefully. 
When Mabel fed him, little Pat would come running as far 
as he could hear her voice, bounding over rocks and prickly 
pear like a deer. Mabel longed for the time when he would 
be large enough for her to ride. She well knew that the 
Texas scrub or Spanish horses so prevalent in that undevel- 
oped country at that time were not in Pat’s class. 


When he was two years old, she began riding him. Pat, 
having been raised a pet, was safe and gentle for Mabel to 
ride, and having good breeding, he developed into a wonder- 
ful horse. Though perfectly gentle, he was game and styl- 
ish, a free mover, a splendid saddler; and he held his head 
up gracefully while being ridden. His graceful, tapering, 
long neck, pointed ears, splendid breast and shoulders and 
beautiful color showed at once that he was no Texas scrub, 
and he attracted the attention of all good judges of horses. 
When they beheld him, they would want at once to know 
where he came from. He was a different looking horse 
from the native horses, and his movements and general 
appearance attracted attention. Her brother, George, kept 
him shod. Mabel also had a good saddle, bridle, quirt, and 
a small spur which she wore on her left foot when she rode. 
She took good care of her riding equipment and kept her 
atttractive saddle blankets washed clean. In all, Mabel 
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possessed a good, dependable riding outfit. When she rode 
along on the range, her dog followed her. When she 
touched Pat with her quirt or spur, he was off like the wind, 
over mountains, across streams or wherever Mabel wanted 
to go. 


Mabel was a beautiful, mild brunette, with a heavy suit 
of attractive black hair, large dark eyes and a lovely com- 
plexion. She was wholly unconscious of the fact that she 
was the kind that made a poor boy’s heart ache. However, 
she was unable to take as well as give, and she fell a help- 
less victim before her pursuer. 


Charlie le 22s. also lived on a ranch quite a distance 
from the Dolsen ranch. When he heard of the dance, he 
was as anxious to go as were George and Mabel. He rode 
to it alone, thinking to himself on his long day’s journey, 
if Mabel would be there. Charlie was a perfect specimen of 
physical manhood. Six feet tall, a blond, raised in the sad- 
dle and open air, he was never sick a day in his life. He 
was courteous to the girls; attractive, smiling and polite, 
and he was a great favorite with them. 


Mabel and Charlie first met when Charlie came to her 
father’s ranch with a cow outfit. Charlie and his party 
were there several days hunting cattle. While they were 
there, Charlie and Mabel spent several pleasant hours 
together. Charlie bridled and saddled Pat for her and 
helped her to mount. However, Mabel always mounted 
him herself when she was alone. She was skillful and effi- 
cient on horseback. She was a graceful rider and could 
throw a rope as well as her brothers. She often assisted 
them in working stock in the corrals. 


Mabel enjoyed roping young colts. They were from the 
unfenced open range and being wild, they held their grace- 
ful little heads up high and moved swiftly and straight, 
close to their mothers, sometimes leaning against them as 
they ran. The mothers would often fight when their baby 
colts were roped and jerked away from them. However, 
Mabel knew all their tricks and tactfully avoided them. 
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She also delighted in roping and flanking little calves when 
they were branding. She weighed only one hundred twenty- 
five pounds, but she was active, quick, and energetic; and 
sometimes, to her brother’s amusement, she would get her 
rope on one that was too much for her, but she never gave 
up. Her brother would often laugh at her. She would 
sometimes get wet with perspiration and her hair would 
come loose and get into her face when she was holding the 
rope with both hands. Being laughed at didn’t bother 
Mabel; she faced it all with a jolly laugh, for she wasn’t 
in her classes in Lexington, and she didn’t have to be so 
particular about her appearance on the ranch. She highly 
enjoyed helping with the cattle. 


While Charlie was on the ranch, he and Mabel drove up 
the milk cows—with Charlie manfully helping her to mount. 
They were together only a short while on that occasion, 
but Charlie made a lasting impression on Mabel. When her 
large, soft brown eyes first met his attractive, fair face, 
she was overcome with his eyes of smiling blue. Her heart 
went to her throat, and she was captured on the spot. The 
lovely girl had a longing in her heart she had never experi- 
enced before. Aside from George and her own younger 
brothers, she had been around very few young men, and 
none had ever courted her young and untried affections. 
(Mabel was only seventeen at the time.) 


Charlie told the fair Mabel goodbye in his smiling, attrac- 
tive way and left with the cow outfit, but it made her heart 
sad to see him leave. 


When the dance at the Dolsen ranch was announced over 
the country, George and Mabel heard of it. There were 
very few parties in that remote, unsettled country, and 
although the route was long and rough and, it being Decem- 
ber, somewhat chilly, they were both eager to go. Excitedly, 
Mabel flew to her mother and asked if she and George 
could go. Her devoted mother, knowing that they stayed 
on the ranch and never saw any young people or went any- 
where, told her eager daughter that it would be a long, tire- 
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some, cold ride, but if she was willing to undertake it, they 
might go. Mabel, partly to relieve her mother of worry 
and partly to relieve herself of overflowing excitement, 
said, ‘Mother, George says Pat is the easiest riding and 
the best saddle horse in Edwards County. Besides, Pat is 
so gentle and free that I hardly ever have to touch him 
with the quirt or spur. I enjoy riding him, and I could 
wear my warm wrap and I won’t get cold.” 


She and George eagerly and hastily prepared for the trip. 
It was a long distance, almost a day’s ride over a rough, 
rocky country. George knew how to go since he had been 
there on a cow hunt. He had to shoe both horses all around. 
Pat was no trouble because he was gentle, kind, and easily 
shod, but his horse was difficult to shoe. His brothers were 
busy riding on the range, and Mabel held his horse while 
George shod him. Mabel had to arrange her best clothes 
which she did not wear very often. She was proud of 
them, however, and kept them in excellent condition. 


Among the coveted possessions in her wardrobe was a 
beautiful, spotted wrap made from the skin of an ocelot. 
It is said by naturalists that the ocelot, with its bright, 
gay, contrasting spots and beautiful eyes, is one of the 
most beautiful of our wild animals. These gaudily colored 
predatory creatures are nocturnal in their habits. They 
are sly and difficult to approach or trap. In an early day, 
Edwards County abounded in wild game of all kinds and 
these rare animals were sometimes seen. Skilled hunters 
on dark, unwelcome days would occasionally get a glimpse 
of them as they disappeared in the dark recesses of the 
mountains. Mabel’s father, who was a skillful hunter, was 
fortunate enough to slay one of these beautiful curiosities. 
He painstakingly dressed its skin and transformed it into 
a wrap which he gave to his darling daughter. This dance 
on a chilly December night gave Mabel a splendid opportu- 
nity to wear her beautiful and unusual wrap. 


Fortunately for them, as well as for all who attended the 
dance, it was a pleasant, sunshiny December day. George 
and Mabel were both astir early to make the trip. They 
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left the ranch in the morning animated, with their hearts 
overflowing with joy. Over part of the way to the Dolsen 
ranch, there-were no roads, only trails. Pat, a magnificent 
four-year-old, rode so easily and freely that Mabel was 
sometimes ahead of George. His horse was rough when 
he rode him out of his slow gait, and this he had to do to 
keep up with his lively, energetic sister. They talked and 
were jolly all the way. 


Mabel had her heart, as well as her mind, upon Charlie, 
who had made a lasting impression upon her when he was 
with the cow outfit at her father’s ranch. She could not 
forget her happy meeting with him and his attractive face. 
The pleasant hours she spent with him were still lingering 
in her heart. While on the way, the subtle Mabel, pretend- 
ing to be very indifferent, asked George if he thought 
Charlie would be there. 


When the sun was lowering in the west, they reached 
the deep draws that ran down to the Dolsen ranch, and by 
nightfall they reached the ranch itself. As they approached 
the ranch where horses were hitched all around, Mabel 
could hear the music, and she exclaimed, “Why, George, 
they are already dancing. I was afraid they would have 
trouble getting the fiddlers. They sometimes do, you 
know.” 


They could hear the merry romp of the dancers’ feet 
keeping lively and animated step with the inspiring music. 
They could hear the joyous and merry laughter, and above 
the din, they could hear the distant voice of the prompter 
as it rang out, “Swing your corners, then your partners, 
and all run away.” Mabel’s heart knew no bounds. 


When they reached the hitching rack, she jumped off 
her horse fresh as a daisy. She removed her riding habit, 
and she and George both hitched their horses. She hur- 
riedly adjusted her clothing, which had become somewhat 
disarranged from the long ride. However, in her mirth, 
she did not forget her devotion to Pat and she asked George 
if he thought they might secure some feed for him. As 
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they left their horses and were walking fast from the hitch- 
ing rack to the yard gate, amid the music and the noise and 
laughter of the happy crowd, Mabel exclaimed, “My good- 
ness, George, they’re playing my favorite tune, “Sandy 
Land’.’ She jumped up gleefully as they walked, keeping 
step with the music. They entered the yard gate, walked 
through the yard, stepped upon the front porch and into 
the ballroom, where they beheld the happy crowd of dancers. 
Two sets were in progress, one in each room, and the musi- 
cians were in the hall. 


To Mabel’s delight, about the first person she saw was 
Charlie, who, as usual, was smiling. He joyfully shook 
hands with her and earnestly inquired if the long ride had 
fatigued her much, also, if she would be his partner for 
the next quadrille. Whereupon, she happily accepted and 
George got rid of her, or rather she got rid of George. He 
then had to take care of himself. His fair sister had other 
fish to fry. 


The beautiful ocelot wrap which Mabel wore around her 
shoulders when she and George first entered the ballroom 
showed up wonderfully, as light from the lamps fell upon 
it, reflecting its beautiful colored spots. It showed up 
gracefully to the admiring crowd. They had heard of those 
beautiful creatures, but many had never beheld one—not 
even their skins—and here was Mabel wearing the first 
one that they had ever seen. The girls had never thought 
of them making such a wonderful wrap. Yet, how appro- 
priate! How beautiful! How it added to a young lady’s 
wearing apparel! They gazed upon it in wonder. “What 
a beautiful wrap she has,” they whispered. However, the 
cowboys could see her beautiful wrap only dimly. They 
were more taken with her large, dark eyes and hair, her 
attractive smiling face, pretty teeth and her lovely form. 
They were dying for her to remove the wrap to enable them 
more plainly to behold her. 


“Ain’t she a beauty?” one of the cowboys observed. 
“Tl tell you right now, Jim, I don’t know whether I’ll go 
to heaven or not. I want to, but that’ll be up to the Lord 
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which way He sends me. But, I’d make a deal with Him 
right now if He’d just let me live forever here on earth with 
that purty thing. All the rest of you could just go on. 
That would be heaven enough for me.” 


The cowboys at the dance discussed among themselves 
the wonderful wrap and knew, as soon as they observed 
it, the rare animal that carried it. While riding through 
that rough country on dark, cloudy days, two or three of the 
cowboys had got a glimpse of one before it slyly disappeared 
from sight into the rough Edwards County jungles. They 
also knew that Mabel’s father had a wide reputation as a 
skillful hunter and marksman. Born in Kentucky, he was 
said to be a relative of Daniel Boone. The new improved 
Winchester guns had just come out, and he possessed one. 


“He’s got the tread of an Indian, and with that new 
Winchester he never misses. Don’t reckon she got that 
purty thing in New York?” one of the cowboys whispered 
to another. 


“Hell, no,” he undertoned. ‘“Haven’t you heard what a 
wonderful hunter her daddy is? Don’t you know that them 
purty things run in that rough country where they ranch?” 


The cowboys knew how hard these cunning animals were 
to trap, and they also realized the difficulty Mabel’s father 
had in securing its beautiful skin. However, they thought 
that feat would be nothing compared with trapping the 
lovely heartbreaker who wore it. 


Miss Maud M__........._- was another attractive girl at the 
dance. She possessed a pretty beaver wrap of a brown color. 
She, unlike Mabel, was fair with dark auburn hair. She 
belonged to that type of fair beauty that possessed black 
eyes, and like her rival, Maud was comely, too. She was 
also dressed nicely and the proud owner of a beautiful 
wrap, the fur of which could not be excelled for warmth. 
To add to Mabel’s heartaches, Charlie danced with Maud 
a good deal; and while he was in Maud’s company, greatly to 
Mabel’s horror, he seemed to enjoy himself. When Maud 
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was dancing with another, to her great concern, it did not 
seem to bother Charlie, certainly not so much as it dis- 
tressed her to see Charlie dancing with Maud. When Mabel 
looked in Charlie’s smiling, blue eyes, her heart went to her 
throat and she could see no other. Other young men’s 
voices rang out joyfully in the merry ballroom, but she 
did not hear them. Other young men danced gracefully, 
but she did not see them. Charlie was the only attraction 
for her. 


“Charlie’s taken up with Maud and Mabel,” one cowboy 
refiected. “Don’t care to dance with anyone else it seems. 
He don’t even seem to want to be introduced to any of the 
other girls. They’re nice girls, too, well raised and nicely 
dressed. Some of them just moved in last fall.” 


“Yeah,” another commented, ‘“‘they left their homes back 
east and have come to Edwards County to cast their lot 
with us. They’ve come here to this dance to meet us all 
and get acquainted. Charlie, like all the rest of us, should 
meet ’em and give ’em the glad hand of welcome instead of 
singling out one little bunch and spoonin’ to them, without 
showing any consideration or regard to others.” 


“That’s not like Charlie,” another cowboy added. “I 
wonder what’s taken possession of him? He has always 
been so friendly with strangers and everybody else without 
showing a preference to anyone. But now, it’s just Mabel 
and Maud with him, and he sits by one of them all the 
time. Why, I noticed tonight when he was sittin’ by 
Maud, he was holding her beaver wrap and rubbing it 
against his face and he laughed and talked with her. Same 
way with Mabel. When he sits by her and talks to her 
he holds her wrap, too.” 


“Them girls are both stuck on Charlie,” the first cowboy 
broke in, “but they don’t seem to be stuck on each other 
much. They ain’t the only good lookin’ girls here tonight.” 


“Tf Charlie wouldn’t dance with them so much, they would 
dance with us boys more,” one criticized. “But either one of 
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"em would slight any of us to dance with Charlie. They 
think he’s the whole show.” 


“Is it the wraps or the girls Charlie’s interested in?” 
one of the cowboys wondered. ‘‘He seems to think he’ll 
freeze to death if he hasn’t got one of them wraps. I 
guess he wants to get one of them girls so he can have a 
wrap to keep himself warm; and we poor boys have to 
depend on our cold slickers and saddle blankets. Charlie’s 
payin’ entirely too much attention to them girls.” 


‘“‘Never mind,” another added, “when we get him in camp 
we'll fix him. We’ll have it our way then; instead of soft, 
warm wraps, three or four of us boys will take hold of 
him and turn him up and introduce him to a pair of cold 
leggin’s. We'll show him how to monopolize them girls’ 
company. Why, either one of them gigglin’ girls’ll laugh 
at anything he says; and Charlie will sit by one with her . 
wrap around him and throw his head back and laugh so 
loud he can be heard all over the ballroom and them 
dancin’. When we get him to camp, we'll show him it’s 
no laughin’ matter.” 


The cowboys came to that dance from far and near. 
Harve Dodson and Ben Billingsly came horseback from their 
horse camp on the head of South Llano near McKenzie 
Lake, eighteen miles away. Ben Billingsly afterwards 
married Harve Dodson’s sister. The cowboys on the 
Divide said Ben’s wife could cook lighter and better 
biscuit than any other woman on the South Llano, though 
she had to cook by a campfire and in a Dutch oven. The 
Woods boys, Joe and Lum, and the dancing, jubilant 
John Haynes, one of the very few who danced with his 
pants in his boots, were from Pulliam, fifteen miles distant. 
Some came from the head of East Nueces, twenty miles 
away. This group included the Brown boys, Will and 
Verge; Joe Ross, and Ernest Wright. Jess Parker came 
from Barksdale, twenty-five miles distant. Jack Tucker 
and a few other cowboys came from the scattering and 
isolated horse camps on the remote and unsettled Divide, 
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from ten to twenty miles away. Some of them were too 
timid to dance with the girls, but they came to hear the 
music and to see the show. Likewise, the girls came from 
all directions and in all manner of crude conveyances. 
Other girls were left behind disappointed and in tears 
because they had no means of transportation. All of those 
attending that free for all entertainment, however, had 
moved in from sections farther east and north, and in 
some cases from other states, where they had attended 
similar social gatherings. They were familiar with the 
customs and styles in the older, more settled communities. 
But this gathering in the Southwest was different. Snob- 
bishness and “stuck-up” airs which sometimes prevailed 
at the social gatherings farther east were not found here. 


The Divide at that time was new. It was like God made 
it, and the Indians left it. Mr. Gaines, a sheep man, with 
his family ranched four miles above McKenzie Lake, touch- 
ing the Divide. He had a well and windmill on his ranch. 
There were no other wells or windmills on the Divide at 
that time. There was only an occasional horse or sheep 
camp, and they had to be moved back to the headwater 
when the scant waterholes on the Divide dried up. The 
scream of the panther and the howl of wolves, some of 
them bold loboes, could be heard at night. This was 
before the white man touched it with his civilizing hand. 
There were no ranches, no schools or churches, no women 
or children or neighbors — only an occasional pioneer or 
soldier of fortune wandered in seeking adventure. Other- 
wise, this unsettled and untamed wide domain in Edwards 
County was isolated and uninhabited. 


Although many at the dance were strangers at first, as 
the hours passed swiftly by, they soon became acquainted. 
Delighted as they were with the music and dancing, they 
quickly became interested in each other. Some of them 
had left their sweethearts behind in other counties but 
when they arrived at the dance and saw the happy, joyous 
crowd, nicely dressed, they looked on this dance as a 
splendid opportunity to obtain a new one. It was a happy 
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crowd and a good number of them, considering that Edwards 
County was so thinly settled. 


As time passed, the young people, enraptured with the 
music and the dance, became quite friendly. Some couples 
danced often together, showing their preference of partners, 
and they could be seen to squeeze their partner’s hand 
tightly as they gleefully pulled against each other in 
swinging corners or in the promenade. They danced to 
the animated music with laughter and gladness. As the 
dance went lively on, “mirth and joy was unrestrained.” 


There was a bookkeeper or secretary who kept the roll, 
and the boys danced when their names were called. This 
was necessary because there were more boys than girls at 
the dance. If a boy wanted to dance with a certain girl, 
he would sometimes buy another boy’s place so he could 
dance the next set with her and not have to wait until 
his name was called. Often, eager to dance the next set 
with a certain girl and fearing another boy might beat 
him to her, a boy would approach the girl on the floor 
while she was dancing and ask her if she would be his 
partner for the next set. 


There were not many chairs at the ranch dances, but 
long benches were provided. They were placed against the 
walls of the ballroom to be occupied by the girls who were 
not dancing and for the boys to seat their partners when 
the set was over. A few minutes would elapse between 
sets. The two fiddlers sat in chairs in the large hall 
between the two rooms. Dancers in the hall and those 
in both rooms danced to the same music. It being a new 
country where the young people were not in each other’s 
company much, they were timid and embarrassed at first. 
However, when the inspiring music arose and the skilled 
and lively fiddlers struck up a lively tune like “Buffalo 
Gals” or “Sandy Land” or any other of the popular dancing 
airs the fiddlers played so well, it seemed to animate and 
enthuse them, and the girls did not mind to hold the 
boys’ hands in the promenade. They showed plainly they 
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enjoyed each other’s company as they chased the fleeting 
hours with their flying feet. 


Some of the boys who were not dancing suggested a 
poker game. They built up a fire on the outside of the 
yard fence away from the view of the dancers. Some of 
the boys who were too timid to dance or talk to the girls 
gathered around the fire and put on cedar wood which was 
abundantly near by to make a light for the players and 
to keep warm. The others played poker with just enough 
money to keep up an interest in the game. In fact, we 
boys did not have much money then, therefore it did not 
take much cash to interest and inspire us. The fire was 
just across the yard fence from the ballroom and they 
could hear the merry laughter of the happy dancers and 
the inspiring music and the clear voices of the prompter. 
“That’s shore good music,” one of the boys observed. ‘‘Them 
fiddlers shore know their onions. Who are they?” one 
inquired. Another informed him that the big tall one is 
Howell Pannel from Bull Head. “That little fiddler is from 
Uvalde. Jest lisen how they can change from “Sandy 
Land” to “Run Nigger Run” and not lose a beat and the 
dancers not miss a step.” The happy girls and boys put 
plenty of pep and enthusiasm in their dancing. They 
hardly ever got together and danced and they were making 
up for lost time as they galloped around the ballroom in 
a spirited promenade and cast loving glances and smiles 
at each other. “Jest lisen to that caller. Hasn’t he got a 
good voice? It rings like an army bugle. He ealls figures 
I never heard before. Where did he come from?” “TI think 
he came from down about Santone some where,” one of the 
boys said. And the boys delayed their poker game and 
listened to him call. 


“Swing ’um high and swing ’um low 
Away out here where the cactus grow. 

“Swing on the corners and don’t be afraid, 
Then your partner and all promenade. 

“If you want to dance with one that’s fair 
Swing that gal with auburn hair. 
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“Swing on the corners, then swing your beau 
We'll not go home till the roosters crow. 
“This here dance is away out west 
Where you can swing the gal you love the best. 
“Swing on the corner, like swinging on a gate 
Then your partner and promenade eight. 
“Swing ’um early and swing ’um late 
For Edwards County will soon be a state. 
“Here’s to the duck that swam the river, 
Swing that gal that’ll forsake you never. 
“Swing ’um lively and hold ’um tight 
We'll not go home till broad day light. 
“Swing on the corners as you heel and toe 
Granny will your dog bite? No chile, no. 
“Lead out gent and keep your heel rockin’ 
And swing that gal with a hole in her stockin’. 


“Swing the corners and promenade the hall 
And seat your partner against the wall.” 


Another popular square dance call was like this: 
“Partners to your places and straighten up your faces; 
Loosen your belly-bands, and tighten up your traces. 
“Salute your corners high and low, 

Then your partners, and here we go. 
“Rope the cow and brand the calf, 

And swing your honey an hour and a half. 
“Hurry up gals, with an aching heart, 

And kiss your partner before you part. 
“Up the river and around the bend, 

Four hands up and goin’ agin. 
“A little more heel and a bit of toe, 

One more change and home we go. 
“One more change and then a whirl, 

And don’t let ’um beat you to that red-headed girl. 


“Four hands up, and here we go, 
Around and around, and do-ce-do. 
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“Rorm a star with your right hand across, 
Dance back with your left and don’t get lost. 
“Swing the corners like swinging on a gate, 
Then your partners if you’re not too late. 
“Meet your partner and promenade there, 
And seat her in a rocking chair. 
“Swing ’um high and swing ’um low, 
Chicken in the bread tray pickin’ up dough. 
“Meet your partner and promenade there, 
And seat her in a rocking chair.” 


It was a four-handed game; Sam, Tom, George, and Henry 
were the players. The cards were dealt. When they looked 
at their hands, two of the players passed. One of the 
remaining players bet. His opponent put up the required 
cash and called him, “What have you got, Tom?” Henry 
demanded. 


“T’ve got a pair of Kings,’ Tom responded. 
“T’ve got you beat,’ Tom declared. “I’ve got two pair.” 


“Well, it’s your money,” said Tom, as Henry reached across 
the saddle blanket and appropriated it. 


It was Tom’s deal. He picked up the cards and began 
to shuffle them. “Listen to that old owl hootin’ over | 
yonder by that bluff, and here’s his mate over this other 
Way answerin’ him.” 


“Tell him to get his partner and come to the dance. 
It’s a free show,” said Henry as he cut the cards. 


“Sure, it’s a free show,” said one of the boys not in 
the game as he put on more wood to make a better light. 


“Maybe he wants to change partners. We boys some- 
times do,” said Tom as he dealt the cards, and told George 
to ante up. The players looked at their hands and all came 
in, putting up their ante and discarding. “Maybe his 
mate’s gettin’ a little old and he’s gettin’ tired of her and 
wants to find a younger one.” 
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“How many cards do you all want?” the dealer demanded 
as he held the deck and looked at the players. 


“T’ll take three,” said George. 
“One to me,” Henry declared. 


“Same here,’ Sam asserted. “If he wants a younger 
partner, tell him we’ve got some plumb good ’uns.” 


bf 


“Now, just listen at them coyotes startin’ up,’ said one 


of the boys standing by the fire. 


“And there’s another bunch turned loose up the creek 
toward the Devil’s Sinkhole,’ another observed as he 
fished a burning stick out of the fire and lit his cigarette. 


“Yes, and don’t you hear another pack further off up 
Cade hollow?” asked another, who stood off a little ways 
from the fire. 


“Now, ain’t that fine music?” another observed. They 
were farther away than the other packs. Yet, they could 
be distinctly heard through the still, bracing midnight air 
and above the happy voices and joyous laughter of the 
delighted dancers inside. 


“Them fiddlers ain’t in it when it comes to variation. 
Them coyotes are makin’ as much musical racket as they 
are at the party. From the noise they make, it must be 
every coyote in Edwards County. I guess they heard of 
the dance, and they all came and brought their families 
to supply music to give us a friendly serenade.” 


“At any rate,” another put in, “like this party, there’s 
a goodly number of them, but unlike the dancers, they 
are all musical, and every one seems to be prompt in 
carrying its part. Just listen to that old lobo on top of 
the hill with his coarse voice carryin’ bass.” 


Sometimes just a few in a slow, dreary, low, and mourn- 
ful chord could be heard, followed by a quick, active sound, 
and then still others would join in the choir and pitch 
their voices just a little bit higher. It seemed that none 
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got so high but what others, perhaps a band of females, 
would join in with almost a scream. Sometimes their 
voices were harmonious, and again they were merely 
conflicting, rasping, grating sounds. Sometimes, they, 
like the musicians at the dance, all suddenly stopped and 
not a musical note could be heard, and then all would 
turn loose at once, and they seemed to be entirely able 
to present it round or flat. 


But, the boys at the fire, instead of being pleased with 
the discordant, conflicting sound from the predatory wild 
animals, were satisfied with the harmonious, joyous chords 
of “Sally Goodin” or “Old Dan Tucker.” That kind of music 
was good enough for them, and it was good enough for 
me. 


All of the time, the boys in the poker game could hear 
the lively music, the merry voices and laughter of the 
boys and girls, and the clear, high pitched tone of the 
prompter. They preferred this kind of entertainment to 
music of the coyotes and hoot owls or the poker game. 
They, therefore, returned to the dance and joined them in 
their mirth and amusement. There was no drinking among 
the boys. None of them were “liquored up.” They showed 
great respect for the girls and were very careful not to 
use profane language in their presence or within their 
hearing. 


Some of the boys at the dance stayed out on the Divide 
at their horse camps where they kept their saddle horses. 
Most of them were alone, and they “kept bach.” There 
were no families or women folks on the Divide at that 
time. There were no houses, but the boys had some kind 
of covering or protection at their camps. A few had old 
tents, others had wagon sheets stretched across poles, 
while others had old covered wagons that they slept in. 


The dance went merrily on, and the dancers enjoyed 
themselves immensely. There were fewer girls than boys, 
therefore, the girls danced more. There were no ‘“wall- 
flowers.” There were two sets on the floor, which made 
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eight girls and eight boys who danced at one time. How- 
ever, there were so many at the dance that none of them 
got to dance as often as they would have liked. As the 
night advanced, the happy crowd wondered where and 
when they could have another dance. 


The Christmas holidays were approaching. The young 
people had very few other parties or other enjoyments 
but dances; and most of them were held during the Christ- 
mas holidays. There were scarcely any houses at that 
time large and comfortable enough to entertain a crowd. 
At Bull Head (now Vance) there was an old, rough, 
unpainted school house, where school was taught and 
where the young people, not being able to find another 
building, sometimes danced. However, the people in the 
community occasionally held church there, and some of 
the older folks who had families and belonged to the church 
objected to the young people’s using the school house to 
hold their merry-making dances. 


The dance continued until far into the night. The 
young people so rarely got together in a happy crowd 
like that, they were loath to leave. Some of the most 
thoughtful, however, hinted that it was getting late and 
about time they were going home. The thoughts of ending 
such blissful moments and having to separate from so 
many happy people crushed the very life out of some young 
hearts who with hidden, choking sighs, secretly reflected 
that it might never be repeated. Who could tell? When, 
where, and how could such blissful moments happen again? 


When Mabel heard the talk about breaking up and going 
home, it made her unhappy. She reflected to herself that 
Charlie did not dance with her as much as he did with 
Maud — that detestable girl, who so cruelly haunted her. 
“Now,” she thought, “the dance is over and Charlie is 
going back on the same road with Maud, while George and 
I have to go back the other way over that long, lonely road 
to the ranch, and very likely Ill not see him again. It’s 
terrible; it’s downright murder!” she choked. Poor, unfor- 
tunate: girl.» Young: men: admired and’ idolized her, yet 
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they were compelled to yield because she had a higher 
regard for another. 


But now it was Mabel’s time to feel the pangs of un- 
certain love. 


And in her grief and heartaches, she reflected ; 


“He takes that redhead on his knee, 
And tells her things he won’t tell me, 
But her hair’ll turn gray and her beauty fly, 
And she’ll never be as true as I.” 


When she met Charlie at her father’s ranch, it was a 
case of love at first sight. The biter had bitten, and she 
was helpless and wholly unprepared for it. The remem- 
brance of his smile, his voice, his graceful movements, 
his athletic figure, had smoldered in the young girl’s breast, 
and she could not forget him. When she beheld him 
again at the dance, her love and admiration for him burst 
forth in unabated frenzy. There was a charm and attrac- 
tion about him which pierced her so that she was helpless 
to overcome it. 


The dance was breaking up, and Mabel was surrounded 
by the merry crowd of joyous, merry-making young 
people. They were laughing, talking, joking, putting on 
their gloves, wraps and overcoats, shaking hands, pre- 
paring to depart. They were telling each other, including 
~ Mabel, how happy they were that they had met. However, 
Mabel and Maud did not kiss when they parted. Mabel 
could not say that she was happy and that she had enjoyed 
herself. She could not forget that Charlie was going back 
on the same road with Maud, and she would not see him 
again. Charlie had told her that she was fair and that 
her black hair was pretty. Did he think Maud was fairer 
and her auburn hair prettier ? 


She and her brother arose, but Mabel hardly had enough 
strength and energy to put on her beautiful wrap. At 
last, while these agonizing thoughts were going through 
the girl’s distressed mind, who appeared before them but 
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Charlie himself, cheerful and jolly, at the same time ten- 
derly assisting her in arranging her handsome wrap and 
also offering pleasing words of praise for its beauty. He 
asked, “How have you enjoyed yourself, Miss Mabel?” 


“Just splendid,” she returned. ‘Have you had a nice 
time, Mr. Charlie?” 


“Yes, indeed,” he replied with enthusiasm. “With such 
a happy crowd it could not have been otherwise.” Turning 
to George, he said, “George, I am going home with you. 
I want to try to find “‘Browny,’ my horse, that’s running 
in your range. I lost him while I was on the cow hunt 
at your ranch last summer. He’s brown, with a big star 
in his face. Will you help me find him?” 


Mabel was entirely unprepared for such a delightful 
surprise. To think that Charlie was going home with 
them; she almost swooned with ecstasy. The sudden 
change from distracted grief to boundless joy almost took 
her breath away and swept the young girl off her feet; 
however, she managed to retain her balance. Her thoughts 
rushed over themselves, and she wanted to say, “Oh, 
George, tell Charlie that Pa and the whole family will 
help him get his horse if he’ll only come home with us.” 
However, she successfully controlled herself and remained 
silent. George, in his pleasing manner, told Charlie 
he would be glad to help him find his lost horse. This 
delighted Mabel and pleased Charlie. 


Charlie then said, “I want to run and see a boy before 
he leaves, and I will meet you at your horses.” 


Mabel’s happiness was unbounded. As they went to 
their horses, her step was elastic and her burden light. 
The bright morning star rising above the tree tops in the 
east indicated approaching daylight. It looked beautiful 
to the fair Mabel now, while she gleefully talked to George 
on their way to their horses. 


“George, I know where Charlie’s horse runs,” Mabel 
enthused. 
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“Have you seen him?” George questioned. 


“Yes,” Mabel replied happily, “haven’t you seen him? 
You ride in that range sometimes. He runs with that 
wild bunch of horses.” 


“T have seen a bunch of wild horses over there,’ George 
replied, “but I thought they were mustangs.” 


“No, they are not mustangs,” Mabel continued. “It’s 
just a bunch of wild mares and some young stuff. There’s 
three or four little colts with them. They run and water 
at that little spring on the head of that rough draw. It’s 
about eight miles the other side of our ranch. The mares 
are branded, but they are wild. I could not get close 
enough to them to make out their brands. There’s year- 
lings and two-year-old colts in the bunch that are not 
branded.” 


“Are there any saddle horses with them?” George asked. 


“Yes, there’s three or four horses that have saddle 
marks on their backs and a dun mule runs with them. 
The mule may be a work mule. It looks like he has a 
collar mark on his neck.” 


“I didn’t pay much attention to them,” George coun- 
tered. “How many is there?” 


“About twenty head, counting the colts,’ Mabel explain- . 
ed. “Charlie’s horse is a dark brown with a big star in 
his face. It runs down below his eyes and is almost a 
blaze. He’s branded C J on the left thigh!” 


“That’s Charlie’s initials, all right,’ said George. ‘Charlie 
and I will see what we can do with them tomorrow if we 
can find them.” 


“George, I'll tell you right now,” Mabel declared, “if 
you put that bunch of horses in the pen, you’ve got to ride 
horses and none of your Texas Spanish sticks. They’re 
sure wild and will run at the drop of a hat. I’m going 
to ride Pat and go with you and Charlie tomorrow,” 
Mabel enthused. ‘‘Pat’s got Kentucky blood in his veins.” 
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“Yes, that’s the trouble with Pat, Sister. Mine and 
Charlie’s horses are like their ancestors before them; 
they are hardened to this broken, rough country and can 
keep up with and out-run your Kentucky thoroughbred 
in that rocky, hilly range with its prickly pears and slick 
flat rocks. Pat, being so highly bred may be fast enough 
but he cannot stand up if you turn him loose after those 
wild horses when they take out over that rough, uneven 
ground.” 


“George,” Mabel answered, “I know Pat better than 
you do. You never have ridden him much. I ride him 
all the time, and over that country you say is so dangerous, 
and sometimes I ride him fast. I’m not afraid to turn 
him loose over prickly pear and flat rocks. You’ve just 
put new shoes with good corks, on his feet, and he can 
go over any kind of rough ground those wild horses can 
and just as fast. Pat’ll stand up. He’ll not fall. Don’t 
you remember last summer I was riding Pat and found 
one of Pa’s big longhorn four-year-old steers over on 
Cottonwood, five miles from the ranch with worms in 
him? As unruly as he was, I cut him off from the bunch 
he was running with and drove him alone to the ranch 
over that rugged country and penned him and you boys 
doctored him. Pat ran so much faster than the steer I 
never got to turn him loose and try his speed,” Mabel said 
with confidence. 


“Yes,” replied George smiling, “but wild horses run 
so much faster than cattle you’ll find, Sister, that you’re 
up against a different proposition when you get after wild 
horses on the range and attempt to pen them.” 


“You and Charlie have fairly good horses for Spanish 
sticks,” Mabel rejoined, “but they’ll never stay up with 
Pat when I’m riding him and running wild horses.” Feel- 
ing that she had sufficiently defended her stand, she 
changed the subject. ‘“‘Let’s hurry up and get home. It’s 
just beginning to get daylight. See that pretty bright 
morning star reflecting its brilliant rays above the tree- 
tops in the east?” Mabel glanced in the direction she 
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expected to see Charlie approaching. Not seeing him 
coming, she continued, “We can reach home by three 
o’clock and then we will rest ourselves and let our horses 
rest all night. Then we’ll start early in the morning on 
our horse hunt.” 


The fatigued but happy dancers were leaving for their 
homes and ranches. Most of them were horseback. The 
boys helped the girls they came with to mount their 
horses, and as daylight was beginning to show in the 
east, they departed for their homes. The lively but weary 
dancers followed the country road which was overhung 
with tall trees. They laughed and talked while traveling 
at half speed down the narrow canyon with its high 
bluffs against which the echo of their merry voices could 
be distinctly heard. The boys who had no girls followed 
behind and fired their pistols high overhead, and the 
reports sounded clear and sharp in the fresh, crisp, early 
morning air. Thus, we boys from San Saba County had 
witnessed our first dance in unorganized Edwards County. 


When George and Mabel reached their horses, they 
found them standing hitched to the rack just as they 
had left them. Mabel fondled Pat because she felt sorry 
for him having to stand so long without anything to eat. 
Charlie came about the same time, and in his pleasant 
manner praised Pat for being such a well-formed, beauti- 
ful horse, with his rich chestnut sorrel color and white 
stocking feet. “This is the same horse you were riding 
when I first met you at your father’s ranch last summer 
when I was on that cowhunt, isn’t it?” 


“Yes,” returned the happy Mabel smiling. She con- 
tinued, ‘“He’s my horse. My uncle John who raises thor- 
oughbred race horses on his Bluegrass farm in Kentucky 
gave father a thoroughbred race mare and shipped her 
to him at Uvalde. 


“A few days after the mare reached the ranch, little 
Pat was born, and the handsome mare died. Father gave 
the little helpless colt to me. I felt sorry for him being 
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left without a mother and secured milk for him by milk- 
ing a cow and raised him on a bottle.” 


“‘He’s a fine looking horse, now,” declared Charlie, at 
the same time assisting Mabel by tightening up her horse’s 
saddle girth and aiding her in adjusting her riding habit 
and wrap. 


“Charlie,” exclaimed George in amusement, “Sister thinks 
she can ride Pat and stay up with us tomorrow if we 
strike those wild horses your horse runs with.” 


“Oh, are you going with us?” the surprised Charlie 
eagerly inquired. 


“Yes,” the enthusiastic Mabel cheerfully responded. Char- 
lie was delighted. Mabel continued, “I know where those 
wild horses range that your horse runs with. I ride in 
their range sometimes and see them occasionally.” 


“Well, that’ll be fine,” returned Charlie. “I’m glad you’re 
going with us. George and I’ll show you how to pen wild 
horses tomorrow if we can find them.” 


George, with a smile on his face butted in and said, 
“Charlie, Sister thinks she has the fastest horse in 
Edwards County. Pat may be fast enough,” George con- 
tinued, “but listen, if Mabel turns her Kentucky thorough- 
bred loose after those wild horses in that rough country 
over those flat rocks, he’ll fall with her and Mabel’ll go 
over his head and that’ll settle her part of the race.” 


Mabel interrupted, “I’m not afraid of Pat falling. I'll 
turn him loose anywhere, and he’ll stand up as well as 
your Spanish sticks and run faster.” 


Charlie courteously assisted Mabel in mounting her 
horse. Pat was restless after having stood hitched to the 
tiresome hitching rack all night, and when she mounted, 
her mettlesome thoroughbred wanted to go. Charlie and 
George mounted their horses, and they were off. Pat was 
fidgety when Mabel turned his steps homeward, and with 
long quick strides characteristic of a Kentucky thorough- 
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bred, he out-traveled George’s and Charlie’s horses. How- 
ever, Mabel did not want to run off and leave Charlie 
and she held Pat back. They joked and laughed about 
the wonderful dance and interesting company, and the 
inquiring Mabel, with a bit of jealously in her breast, 
asked Charlie if it did not break his heart to leave Maud. 
Whereupon Charlie responded. “No, to be sure. In fact, 
I have found a better one.” This sounded sweet, indeed, 
to the delighted Mabel. 


They soon reached higher ground and left the canyon 
and the Dolsen ranch below them. The early morning 
air was fresh, cool and invigorating. The sun was rising. 
They reached the top of the mountain. Mabel’s pretty 
morning star had ceased twinkling and gone out of sight, 
and the welcome morning sun, in all its splendor, had 
taken its place to warm the morning air and brighten the 
surrounding hilltops. They looked down on the narrow 
canyon below where the sun had not yet reached and got 
a good bird’s-eye view of the Dolsen ranch. Now all 
was still, silent and abandoned where they had met so 
many glad young people and where the happy hours had 
passed so quickly by. However, as it presented such a 
pretty sight, no one enjoyed it more than the blithe and 
smiling Mabel. She had taken Charlie away from her 
bitter rival, Maud; she was taking him home with her; 
and she was delighted and glad. 


They could look down and see the Dolsen ranch which 
was disappearing from view as they rode away. It was 
there that the young girl had her first experience in love 
affairs. She had met a fearful foe over whom she had 
triumphed, and she was joyous and happy. Pat rode free 
and easy. She had to hold him back for Charlie and 
George, who kicked their horses vigorously and struggled 
laboriously to keep up with her. 


“Mabel, don’t ride so fast,’ George protested. “We'll 
get home in time.” This was a request Charlie silently 
sanctioned as he wanted to talk to the bewitching Mabel. 
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However, Mabel gave Pat the bridle as she, like all frolic- 
some young girls, liked to be chased by her sweetheart. 
They had a long ride and reached the ranch in the middle 
of the afternoon. Charlie and George unsaddled the tired 
horses, put them in the lot and watered and fed them, 
while Mabel hurried into the house where her parents were 
and removed her long, cumbersome riding habit and her 
wrap. Answering their inquiry, she smilingly told her 
parents that she had a delightful time, and with bated 
breath, she also told them that Charlie had come home 
with them to get his horse that he had on when He. was 
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She continued, “He has got with that wild hinch of 
horses that run on the head of Cottonwood. George and 
I are going with Charlie in the morning to see if we can 
find them and pen them.” 


“I know those horses,” her father remarked. “I see 
them sometimes. They are sure wild and will be plenty 
hard to pen.” 


They were all three tired, hungry, and sleepy. Mabel’s 
mother with Mabel’s willing assistance, hastily prepared 
a meal for them. They were both quick and efficient in 
culinary art. When George and Charlie returned from 
the horse lot, the meal was ready. The boys washed their 
faces, and as the parents had had their lunch, the three 
of them sat down at the table, drank their coffee, and ate 
their meal. Their eyes were looking heavy from their 
strenuous exercise and from going so long without sleep. 
They told their mother not to wake them up until morning. 
George and Charlie went to George’s room. They retired 
and were asleep in a moment. Likewise, Mabel, when she 
retired, was asleep as soon as she was under the comfortable 
folds of her warm bed blankets. She did not awake through 
the night. 


Chapter III 


FINDING AND PENNING 
THE WILD HORSES 


The next morning, still in bed, Mabel in her drowsiness, 
half asleep, half awake, thought happily of the active day 
ahead of her. She looked out of her window and beheld 
the bright morning star rising above the eastern hills, just 
as she had seen it twenty-four hours before as it rose over 
the tall trees at the Dolsen ranch; and it looked just as 
beautiful. 


She hastily bounced out of bed onto one of the soft, warm 
fur rugs her father provided for her room from some of 
the skins of the fur-bearing animals he had slain on the 
hunt. She dressed hastily and washed her fair face in 
cold, refreshing water which had been brought from the 
spring the evening before. 


The boys were up and had the horses fed. Breakfast 
was announced, and they all three entered. Charlie caught 
Mabel’s pleasant eyes and inquired whether she had enjoyed 
a good night’s rest. They drank their coffee, ate their 
breakfast, and talked of the exciting day ahead of them, 
wondering whether they would be able to find the bunch 
of wild horses Browny ran with. Mabel told the boys that 
they had better ride their fastest horses if they expected 
to stay up with her and Pat. 


The saddle horses, as well as their riders, were revived 
and refreshed from their night’s rest. The boys saddled 
the horses which they had left in the substantially built 
cedar corrals over night. The largest pen, which covered 
about one acre, had a wide gate and was built expressly for 
penning unruly stock. Before they left, George asked his 
father to tie up the dogs and not let them bark and scare 
the wild horses if they should bring them. Mabel did not 
wear the long, handsome riding habit she had worn to 
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the dance. She had another one that was shorter and of 
stronger material she used when riding the range. Charlie 
readily assisted her in mounting her horse. He and George 
mounted their horses and they were off to Browny’s range, 
eight miles away. They talked and laughed on their way 
as they rode. Both Charlie and George delighted in teas- 
ing her. 


“Mabel, can that long legged, long necked, slim bodied 
horse of yours run?” Charlie teased as he hurriedly spurred 
his horse up close to her side to catch her pleasing smile. 
Mabel always looked so pleasant when being joked, and 
Charlie enjoyed being near her to look into her large, 
charming dark eyes when he teased her. He enjoyed see- 
ing the beautiful smile upon her lovely face and seeing 
whether he could detect a change in her expression when 
he joked her. 


b 


“Just wait till we find the wild horses,” she returned, 
as she exchanged pleasant glances with him. 


George jokingly interrupted, ‘““Mabel, when we strike the 
wild horses, and Charlie and I out ride you and you can’t 
keep up, you know the way back home.” 


““All right, we'll see about that later,” she gaily replied. 


They were getting close to the wild horses’ range. When 
they got within about two miles of their accustomed range, 
they had to be quiet, because wild horses can scent a hunter 
at a great distance if the wind is favorable. 


The little spring where the horses watered was rather ~ 
isolated and very few domestic animals watered there or 
ran in that vicinity, therefore the hunters knew if they 
observed an animal at a distance it would most likely be 
the wild horses. They were getting in their range. They 
were very quiet and stopped talking except in subdued 
tones. They also traveled slowly and several yards apart. 
It being a rocky country and their horses being shod, they 
picked their way carefully over rocky places so their horses: 
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would not strike their shod feet against the rocks and warn 
the watchful horses of their approach. | 


Mabel’s nerves grew tense. She wanted to get an even 
break with the boys if they discovered the horses. She 
held her bridle reins gripped tightly in her gloved left hand 
and her slender quirt in her right, prepared to start at a 
moment’s notice. She well knew that, notwithstanding the 
boys’ jokes, if Pat had a fair chance, he would leave them 
behind. Mabel’s weight was one hundred twenty-five 
pounds and she, sitting on Pat with his splendid size and 
height of fifteen and one-half hands, was just enough to 
balance him and hold him steady as he ran. 


The small spring where the horses watered and ranged 
was on a long open draw, with large liveoak trees scattered 
about, making wild horses hard to approach; however, in 
such a country they could also be seen farther away. All 
three of the riders watched closely. At last Charlie 
observed through the scattering liveoak trees a horse 
standing under a tree up the draw about a half mile away. 
The riders stopped at once when Charlie pointed toward 
the horse, drew close together and held a hasty conference 
in low tones. They quickly decided to advance toward them 
as quietly as they could, and when the wild horses dis- 
covered them and started to run, they planned to do like- 
wise. They turned their course and approached them 
slowly. Their tension was great, for they knew when the 
horses discovered them, either by smell, hearing or sight, 
they would be off at once. 


When they had advanced a short distance, the entire 
herd came into view as they grazed, and Charlie, as well 
as George and Mabel, recognized Browny grazing to one 
side. They dared not speak, but they looked at each other 
and smiled. They knew it would be only a moment before 
they would be perceived and the race would be on. Yet, 
undiscovered, they continued toward them. All at once 
the nervous horses were off like a flash with the eager 
riders after them. They all started about the same time. 
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It was South Texas horses Charlie and George were rid- 
ing against Mabel’s Kentucky runner. The brave little 
one hundred twenty-five pound Mabel, with the boys’ 
jokes in her mind, did not intend for them to outride her 
if she could help it, and she thought she could. 


It was her determined spirit and Pat’s noble Kentucky 
breeding matched against George and Charlie and their 
Texas horses. Mabel and Pat left them quickly. She soon 
reached the wild horses. She was trying Pat’s speed at 
last. She was not chasing cattle now. Both the wild 
horses and Mabel were running at break-neck speed. She 
favored Pat as much as possible in the race, though he 
could bound over prickly pear and low brush like a deer, 
and Mabel enjoyed it. Yet, she knew it was hard on him 
in a close race like that, and she was careful to guide him 
over the most favorable ground. It was yet a full mile to 
the head of the draw. 


If she could get ahead of the wild horses by the time 
they reached that point, she would try to stop them until 
Charlie and George caught up. She would then turn them 
toward the ranch. Pat outran the wild horses. Mabel 
soon had Pat up by their sides. Horses being chased do 
not scatter like cattle when being pursued, but stay close 
together and the little colts stay close by the side of their 
mothers. There were three saddle horses, and to her 
delight she could get a good view of Browny with the big 
star in his face and she was close enough to see his brand, 
Grd on Nis tert hip: 


Be it understood that gentle horses or mules, either 
saddle or work stock, when they get with wild horses will 
stay with them and run just like the wild ones when they 
are pursued. 


After a mile and a half run up grade, Pat was blowing 
vigorously with his thin nostrils extended and sweat was 
dripping from his body. Mabel had never given him such 
a trial before; however, she noticed, to her great satisfac- 
tion, that the wild horses she was chasing were sweating, 
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exhausted and out of breath even more than Pat. When 
they reached the head of the draw and she ran ahead of 
them, they were blowing hard, and, being tired, were 
easily held up. Mabel was happy. Her beloved Pat had 
outrun them all, and she had to wait for Charlie and George 
to catch up. In her delight, she reached over with her 
slender hand and affectionately stroked Pat’s neck. “Ah, 
Pat, you’re from Kentucky,” she said. “You can make 
these wild Texas horses pant when you get in behind 
them. They may want to run when they first see you, but 
after you chase them a mile, they want to stop and get 
their breath.” 


She was delighted that Pat could not only run faster but 
could hold out longer than Texas horses, either when they 
were being ridden or when they were wild on the range. 
She had just tried them both; Charlie’s and George’s 
horses, which they were riding, and the wild horses which 
she had just held up. She had outrun them all. The 
delighted and jubilant girl observed as she quietly rode 
around the wild horses, as they blowed and sweated, that 
Pat was the fastest horse in Edwards County and she 
owned him! 


Mabel watched the wild horses. She feared they might 
take another run. When the restless, sweating horses 
became quiet, they all turned their heads, looking down 
the draw, and Mabel looked, too. Then came Charlie and 
George as fast as they could, which was not very fast, 
however. The boys’ long legs were kicking their horses’ 
sides as they laboriously struggled to overtake her. When 
she observed them, it made her laugh as she saw they were 
having an awful time on their fine horses they had bragged 
on so much, trying to keep up with Pat. She watched 
the panting, sweat-covered wild horses. She thought they 
might scare at the boys and start when they approached. 
She kept on the opposite side and rode around them slowly. 
When the boys were within speaking distance, Mabel 
called out at the top of her feminine voice, “T’ll start them 
to the ranch now.” 
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Whereupon, George suggested, ‘Mabel, let’s let them 
stand a little longer while we let our horses blow a min- 
ute.”’ 


The three rode around them quietly while their horses 
were resting, and Charlie got a closeup view of Browny 
which he had not seen for several months. At that time 
he was ridden down and thin, but now he looked quite 
different. He had been running on that fresh range and 
he was fat. Charlie was in hopes they could pen him since 
he needed him to ride. 


They all agreed that they had better start, for while 
their horses were resting the wild horses were resting 
also. Mabel suggested that she ride ahead and lead them 
and let Charlie and George drive the horses after her. 
This would have a tendency to keep the horses from run- 
ning and also show them the route. They started out— 
the wild horses still panting. 


Mabel headed for the ranch with Charlie and George 
driving the horses after her. The hard run Mabel gave 
them seemed to have taken some of the wild spirit out of 
them, and they did not appear to be so much inclined to 
run. Mabel picked out the most favorable way. It was 
about six miles to the ranch, and she was familiar with 
every foot of it because she and Pat, with her dog, had 
been over it again and again. Using this plan, the horses 
gave them no trouble. As they neared the ranch, how- 
ever, they all knew the next difficulty would be getting 
the wild horses into the pen. They were all greatly con- 
cerned, and watched the horses closely. They feared a 
dog might bark or a rooster might crow and alarm the 
horses and they would make a break. Some of the younger 
horses had never seen a pen. The boys, casting all their 
jokes aside, well knew that if the wild horses did make a 
run, it would be up to Mabel to stop them, for they real- 
ized from their first race that they would be unable to 
help her. 
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All the family at the ranch saw them coming and knew 
they were bringing the wild horses. .They talked low and 
were careful not to show themselves. The father watched - 
the dogs, and the mother watched the children. She could 
hardly keep the excited children quiet and keep them 
from dancing and making a noise when they beheld the 
colts as they held their little heads up and kept close to 
their mothers’ sides. One of the children exclaimed as 
she clapped her hands, “Look, there’s a little spotted horse!” 


The wide gate was open. Nota word was spoken. The 
boys rode close to the horses and had them up close to 
Mabel and Pat. She entered the wide gate, which was 
open, and quietly rode into the large pen. Some of the 
wild horses were almost against her as she rode, and with 
the boys close behind them, they all followed Mabel into 
the pen. Charlie and George dismounted and quickly 
closed the gate of the strong pen behind them, and they 
were secure. They held their horses’ bridles as they stood 
at the gate smiling. They looked in the pen at the impris- 
oned wild horses. Mabel returned to the gate. Charlie’s 
smile increased as he beheld Mabel’s face and they caught 
each other’s eyes. They could talk loudly now; the horses 
were safe in the pen at last. 


Charlie exclaimed, “Mabel, you had a pretty hard run 
to get around them, didn’t you?” 


To which Mabel jokingly returned, “Not so much as 
you and George had to keep up with me.” Charlie only 
grinned and George could not think of anything to say. 


When the parents saw the wild horses were safely in 
the strong pen with the gate closed, they and the excited, 
eager children hurried out to the big enclosure to look at 
them. The victorious wild horse chasers still stood watch- 
ing the nervous horses which had retreated to the back 
side of the big corral as far away as they could get. They 
stood with their heads held high, panting, covered with 
sweat, looking at their pursuers. 
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When the parents approached within speaking distance, 
the father exclaimed, “Well, you sure got them, didn’t 
you?” He recognized them at once and declared, ‘“That’s 
the wild bunch I’ve been seeing over on Cottonwood. I 
knew they were wild, and I didn’t think you’d ever pen 
them even if you found them.” He being an experienced 
hunter had hunted over their range and knew how wild 
they were. He had seen them time and again while on 
his hunts as he stealthily crept near them, not wishing 
to alarm them as they might run and frighten any game 
that was near. He was familiar with the bunch and identi- 
fied them as soon as he saw them coming. ‘Mabel, did 
you have any trouble keeping up with the boys?” the father 
inquired. 

“Ask the boys if they had any trouble keeping up with 
me,” the happy girl joked as she glanced teasingly at 
Charlie. George and Charlie only grinned. Both boys 
admired Mabel’s horse, her splendid horsemanship and her 
brave determination and energy. Yet, they were disap- 
pointed because their own horses, which they thought were 
fast, could not keep up with her. 


The excited children were all wrought-up over the little 
colts, and each one claimed the little spotted horse and 
asked his mother if he might ride him. The patient mother 
gave them some kind of a consoling answer and amid the 
hubbub and commotion announced that dinner was ready. 
George and Charlie hastily unsaddled, watered and fed their 
tired mounts and hurried to the house to overtake the 
family who had just preceded them. 


The boys were familiar with the cattle and horse brands 
in Edwards and adjoining counties, and they were greatly 
concerned about the brands the saddle horses carried. 
They were attractive horses and in good condition and 
the boys wanted to look at their brands to see if they knew 
their owners. The wild horses were crowded close together 
in the big pen, and they could not see the brands. After 
dinner, they planned to put the whole bunch in one of the 
smaller pens where they could observe them more closely. 
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When they reached the house, they washed their faces 
and entered the dining room and sat down at the table 
with the family. They had taken violent exercise in the 
invigorating mountain air and were hungry. They were 
all in high spirits and talked with enthusiasm about their 
successful hunt. 

After dinner, as they were walking out to the pens, 
laughing and talking, Charlie said, “Mabel, that’s a remark- 
able horse of yours. I knew he was an extra fine horse, 
but I didn’t know he was so wonderful.” And, Charlie 
teased, “I think Ill steal him.” 

The pleased and smiling Mabel reflected to herself, and 
would have said it out loud if her Pa and Ma had not been 
present, “If you steal him, Charlie, you’ll have to steal 
me, too.” 

Charlie continued to joke as they all walked. “George, 
let’s take Pat down to Barksdale. They run horse races 
down there on Saturdays 
sometimes. We’ll get Dab 
Bowles to ride him. He’s a 
dandy racehorse rider and 
likes good horses. He doesn’t 
weigh any more than Mabel. 
We can beat the field with 
Pat.” 

Mabel returned, “No, Char- 
lie, I can’t let you have Pat. 
I'll keep him here on the ranch 
to ride myself. However, any 
time you and George want a 
real horse to do some fast 
work like we did this morn- 
ing, just let me know. Pat 
and I will be ready.” And 


Bowles 


reflecting. | Mabel thought, “If I’d let Charlie take Pat, that 
red-headed girl, Maud, might be riding him in a week.” 


When they reached the pens, George said, “‘Charlie, let’s 
put those saddle horses in one of the smaller pens so we 
can get close and take a better look at them.” 
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Mabel, her parents and the children remained on the 
outside and looked through the fence at the boys as they 
managed the wild horses. Charlie threw his rope on 
Browny. Pleased at his good condition, he put him in the 
horse lot. There were three 
good looking saddle horses 
and the dun mule in the 
bunch. When they had them 
in the pen and looked them 
over, George said, “That sor- 
rel, bald-faced horse is brand- 
ed MW, (the W being under 
the M) on the shoulder. He 
belongs to Mr. Bradford on 
South Llano. His ranch is 
near the mouth of Contrary 
Creek. I was over at his 
ranch last summer on a cow 
hunt, and Mr. Bradford was 
inquiring of me about him. 


Bradford 


He said the horse left him last spring. This big gray is 
branded WIN. He belongs to Rufe Winn, away up on the 


head of South Llano, near the 
head of Dry Devil’s River. 
That little gruyere with that 
dark streak down his back 
and a Spanish brand on his 
thigh vis-sagstray),toemewy t 
don’t know where he belongs. 
Let’s rope them and see if 
they are gentle. They all 
have saddle marks on their 
backs.” 

“Rope that sorrel of Mr. 
Bradford’s,” returned George. 
“And, we’ll see if he’s gentle. 
Mr. Bradford told me he was 
a saddle horse.” 


Rufe Winn 
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No sooner said than the long-limbed Charlie, who was 
a good roper, pursued Baldy to a corner, and as he came 
out, he gave his long looped rope a couple of swings and 
the rope shot out of his hand and around the sorrel’s neck. 
Charlie seldom missed. Either around their neck or their 
feet, it was all the same to him. Charlie liked to rope, espe- 
cially when the dimpled cheeked, black haired Mabel was 
watching him and he could hear her laugh. 


Mabel was thoughtful enough to get where there was 
a good opening in the fence where she could get a good 
view of Charlie as he roped, and she did not object to 
Charlie’s seeing her. However, she did not forget her 
mother, and asked her if she could see and was comfort- 
able. Charlie, to his great satisfaction, could hear Mabel’s 
delightful laugh when his swift flying loop went around 
the horse’s neck. Mabel enjoyed watching the tall, grace- 
ful limbed Charlie use his rope. The loving glances that 
he threw at her when he caught the horse and led him 
back spoke louder than words. She secretly reflected, 
“Surely Charlie thinks more of me than he does of that 
auburn haired girl that lives in the deep canyon on the 
other side.” 


George said he and Charlie wanted water. Mabel touched 
her little brother’s shoulder and said pleadingly, “Bobby, 
can’t you run and bring them some water?” She would 
gladly have gone herself, not being a bit lazy, but she could 
not leave Charlie’s roping and his attentive glances. 


When Charlie threw his rope on the Bradford horse, 
Baldy stopped at once, showing he was perfectly gentle. 
“He’s gentle; Mr. Bradford told me he was,” George avowed. 
“Put him in that pen over there,” he directed. “Now, rope 
that horse of Rufe Winn’s,” George suggested, ‘‘and we'll 
see if he has any objection.” Charlie’s long rope with 
the big loop was around the horse’s neck immediately. 
He was a large, showy horse, a magnificent gray. Mr. Winn 
raised good horses and plenty of them. In the early days 
during Indian times, he ranched in Menard County. He 
moved his horses and sheep to the head of South Llano in 
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Edwards County about twenty-five miles above Paint Rock 
Spring, which is the head of the South Llano, and he 
ranched there until his death. 


Charlie roped the large, attractive iron gray Winn horse 
as George directed. When the rope went around his neck, 
he, too, proved to be gentle and turned and faced his captor. 
Charlie also put him in the little pen with the Bradford 
sorrel and returned to George for further orders, holding 
his rope on his right shoulder with his right hand, the 
long loop dragging behind him. Charlie roped with a big 
loop. 


“Now, here’s that Spanish gruyere with a Spanish brand 
on him,” George commented; “he’s got saddle marks on 
his back, too, but he may not be so tame. Some of those 
Spanish horses are regular outlaws. Slap your twine on 
him, Charlie, and we’ll see what he says. It may take 
both of us to hold him.” 


He was a good-looking little horse with dark brindle 
legs and a dark streak down his back. The big, six-foot 
Charlie, with his big loop, had his rope around the Spanish 
descendant’s neck promptly. The doubtful alien from 
Mexico pulled against the rope at first, but at last he turned 
around and faced his assailant, standing proudly on his 
feet, snorting, haughty and defiant. It was evident that 
he had been ridden, the fact being substantiated by the 
saddle marks on his back. However, that was in other 
days. He had been running with the wild horses on good 
range for a year or two and had forgotten some of the les- 
sons a former instructor had taught him. 


George and Charlie talked about saddling him up and 
riding him. They were both good riders and the gruyere 
had the right size and appearance of a horse that could 
do some good bucking. However, the laughing, teasing 
Mabel told them they had better leave him alone, that they 
had already lost out in the morning’s race and they might 
further disgrace themselves by getting thrown. Charlie 
wanted to show the pretty girl how he could ride, but it 
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was getting late and they decided to leave that part of the 
show off. Charlie put him in the pen with the other two 
saddle horses. 


“Now, we'll see if that dun Spanish mule objects to wear- 
ing a necktie. It looks like a collar mark on his neck. He 
may be a work mule. We’ll see if he’s versed in agricul- 
ture. Mabel, didn’t you say he was gentle?” George teased. 


“No, I didn’t say he was gentle,” replied Mabel. “I said 
I thought I saw a collar mark on his neck.” 


“All right. We'll put him on the witness stand and let 
him testify in his own behalf,” George suggested. “Charlie, 
put your twine on him.” 


No sooner said than Charlie’s spreading loop went around 
the fugitive mule’s neck. The renegade donk from Mexico 
proved to be a stubborn witness. When Charlie tightened 
up on the rope, the mule violently protested against Char- 
lie’s indulging in such undue familiarities, and he surged 
and tugged against the rope as soon as the big loop went 
around his neck as if he had never had a rope on before. 


Charlie saw at once that he was a bad customer to deal 
with and hurriedly wrapped his end of the rope around 
a “snubbing’” post, which had been placed in the pen for 
just such unruly cases. George flew to his assistance. 
When the outlaw mule got to the end of the rope, he 
swapped ends with himself, but it still did not subdue him. 
Charlie held to his end of the rope, which he had wrapped 
around the post. The unruly mule was choking and pulling 
violently against the rope, showing he was going to choke 
down. George was standing by to grab him when he fell. 


The outlaw mule in choking made a loud, wheezing noise 
like he had a violent case of the asthma. Mabel’s merry 
voice and laughter could be heard; this pleased and ani- 
mated Charlie. The frightened children, however, hearing 
the obstinate mule’s heavy breathing, pulled at their moth- 
er’s skirts and tremblingly asked her if they were killing 
him. The vicious mule choked down and George was on him 
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instantly, holding his head as soon as the unruly mule 
struck the ground. Charlie quickly pulled the rope off the 
rebellious donkey’s head and let the outlaw from Mexico 
go. The boys were as glad to release him as Dunny was 
glad to get free. 


It was quite a mystery how this Spanish mule and 
Spanish gruyere horse, both of them carrying Spanish 
brands, indicating they were raised in Mexico, got with 
these wild horses, since their range was quite a long way 
from the Mexican border. They may have been brought 
over with a bunch of ‘wet’ horses and made their escape 
from them. Dealing in wet horses at that time was quite 
a lucrative business on the border. Alien Mexicans on the 
Mexican side would rush a bunch of Spanish horses, carry- 
ing Spanish brands, to the river and swim them across at 
night to escape paying the duty on them. Therefore, in 
that day and time, these horses were termed “wet” horses. 
The Mexicans would sell them to parties on the Texas side 
at a low price, two or three dollars per head, and give the 
American buyers a bill of sale and disappear to the Mexi- 
can side. Parties on this side would take the horses to 
their ranches and sell them to traders. Sometimes they 
were taken to San Antonio or to the eastern part of the 
state where many “wet” horses out of Mexico were driven. 


This writer at one time spent the night at a ranch on 
West Nueces about the time Edwards County was organ- 
ized. On this night, about midnight, an adjacent ranch- 
man and his men passed by the ranch with a bunch of 
“wet” horses. Early the next morning some of them hur- 
ried back on the trail. They said they were going back 
to pick up the horses that had given out. Judging from 
what they said, they must have driven them fast, for it 
was not a long way to the Rio Grande. The gruyere horse and 
the dun mule may have escaped from some of the bunches 
of “wet” horses and got with these wild horses on Cotton- 
wood, and as the saying is, “Birds of a feather flock 
together,” applies to outlaw horses and cattle the same as 
to obstinate and lawless human beings. Therefore, Dunny 
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and Gruyere would easily have made friends with them 
and would have taken up with them. 


George said he would not turn the saddle horses they 
had roped out, but would turn the wild horses out, and 
after they had gone off, he would hobble and stake the 
saddle horses and keep them around until their owners 
could get them. 


“What are you going to do with the darling mule?” the 
mischievous Mabel asked. 


“Tl let him go back with the wild bunch,” George re- 
joined. “I’m not dealing in Mexican outlaw mules myself. 
However, you may want to keep him to ride yourself and 
let Pat rest,’ George suggested with a broad smile play- 
ing on his countenance as he looked at Charlie and winked. 


Mabel replied, “I think from the way yours and Charlie’s 
fine horses that you bragged on so much performed this 
morning, they are the ones that need rest.” 


George said he had better turn the wild horses out. At 
this, the little children protested excitedly to their mother. 
They held to her skirts and told her earnestly and tear- 
fully that George had taken the big horses and asked her 
if they could not have the little ones. Their mother then 
told them the little colts would have to go with their moth- 
ers to get milk. They, in their childish pleading, told her 
that when Pat was a little colt, sister had raised him on a 
bottle and they could raise the little horses that way. 


George, not knowing about all the stir, turned the wild 
horses out. They left the ranch in a run, the little colts 
leaning closely against their mothers, leaving the children 
in tears. 


It was getting late in the afternoon. George said he 
would leave the saddle horses he had taken in the lot until 
morning and let them quiet down. He would then stake 
one and hobble the other two and put the largest bell he 
could find about the ranch around the neck of one of the 
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hobbled horses. Charlie said he would also leave Browny 
in the lot so he would have him in the morning and he could 
get an early start. 


Mabel, her parents and the children went to the house 
to prepare supper. Mabel was beginning to feel a tinge 
of heartache. Charlie had told her that he would be leav- 
ing in the morning. 


Dusk was approaching. The boys, after attending the 
stock at the lots, went to the house and supper was an- 
nounced. The family sat down to supper, which was, indeed, 
an enjoyable meal. They talked about the success they 
had in penning the wild horses and all seemed happy be- 
cause they had accomplished it. However, the children 
grieved because they turned out the little horses. The old- 
est tearfully declared that there would have been just one 
apiece if they had kept them. They looked at their big 
brother scornfully because he had kept the big horses and 
turned out the little ones. 


When supper was over, Mabel, Charlie and George went 
to Mabel’s front room. There were rare and nicely dressed 
rugs from the skins of wild animals her father had taken 
while on the hunt and chase. Charlie, in his smiling, happy 
way, complimented Mabel for her room’s looking so nice and 
pretty. They played games until it was getting late, and 
all went to their respective rooms that they had occupied 
the night before for another needed night’s rest. 


George and Charlie slept soundly through the night. 
Mabel’s rest, however, was broken with unpleasant dreams. 
Her first unhappy thought when she awoke the next morn- 
ing was that Charlie was going to leave for his far distant 
ranch and she did not know when they would meet again. 
She sat up in bed; and in her heartache, the first object 
she beheld when she looked out toward the east through 
her bedroom window was the morning star rising over the 
hills, but it did not look as beautiful as it did when it arose 
over the same hills the morning before, or when she beheld 
it as it came into view over the tree tops at the Dolsen 
ranch. 
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Charlie and George arose and went out to the lots and 
fed the stock. Charlie rejoiced over the fact he had found | 
Browny and that the horse was in such good condition. 
Being short of saddle horses, he was needing him to ride. 


Mabel was up also and hurried to the kitchen to assist 
her mother in preparing breakfast. She did not mind work 
and her willing hands were ever ready to do anything that 
came up, either helping her mother in the house or her 
father and brothers outside with the stock. 


Breakfast was announced. Charlie and George came 
from the lots, laughing and talking. They all joked and 
laughed while at the table. George and Charlie arose, went 
out to the lot and Charlie saddled Browny. He returned 
with George to the house to bid the family and the charm- 
ing Mabel goodbye. He pleasantly thanked them for their 
kind and generous hospitality and turning, smiling, he 
shook the fair Mabel’s slender hand. She was smiling 
and appeared to be happy as she gave him her hand to tell 
him goodbye and looked up into his deep blue eyes. How- 
ever, the heart sometimes bleeds when the face wears a 
‘smile. It was so with Mabel for she truly regretted to 
see Charlie leave. 


Hesitating, Charlie said, “Miss Mabel, may I see you for 
a moment?” 


She gladly consented and they went into the front room. 
Charlie, though a little confused, took the bewitching Mabel 
by her slender hand. Looking down into the girl’s dark 
eyes, with her dimpled smiles showing as she looked up at 
him, he said, “Mabel, I did not come here for Browny alto- 
gether; I came to ask you to be my wife, and I cannot 
leave until you give me an answer. May I have your prom- 
ise now, and may I return for you Christmas?” The fas- 
cinating Mabel was young and lived on her father’s iso- 
lated ranch in unorganized Edwards County where there 
were very few young men. She had never had a proposi- 
tion of that kind presented to her before; however, Char- 
lie was her only attraction and she, with her dark eyelashes, 
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east an embarrassed look upward into his deep blue eyes 
_ and blushingly consented. And Charlie, 


“Still holding her hand as they stood alone, 
He kissed her there for she was his own, 
He found his horse but better still, 

He found a girl who was a joyous thrill.” 


Both of them were supremely happy. In their joy, min- 
gled with tears as they clung lovingly to each other’s hands, 
they said that sad word, “Good-by,” and Charlie left the 
room. Mabel had tears in her large, dark eyes,4yet her 
heart was overcome with happiness. She entered her 
room and from her wide open window saw her darling 
lover and promised husband mount his horse and depart. 
She, leaning far out of her window, waved him a cheerful 
Godspeed in delightful anticipation of their future hap- 
piness. As she looked at him in delight and admiration, 
she was glad she had penned Browny for him and wondered 
if Charlie appreciated the fact that if it had not been for 
Pat’s speed and her hard riding he would not be riding 
him. 


Chapter IV 


SELECTING 
BME: COUNDY SEAT 
OF EDWARDS COUNTY 


At the time Edwards County was organized on April 10, 
1883, there were scarcely enough people within its borders 
to justify its organization. There were, in fact, only about 
one hundred forty qualified voters in the county. The 
question then arose among its public spirited pioneers as 
to where the county seat should be located. There was 
no place in the county in that early day worthy of being 
called a town. A post office and a small store or two was 
the most any settlement could boast of. They were only 
wide places in the road. However, these obstacles did not 
prevent its anxious and enthusiastic citizens from wanting 
the county seat, which promised such a great and glorious 
future, at their respective so-called towns. 


The little town of Leakey near the Frio River on the 
county line between Bandera and the newly designated 
Edwards County disowned her birthplace in Bandera Coun- 
ty, where most of it lay, and wanted to be the county seat 
of Edwards County so she could have a court house and 
hold the scales of justice. Barksdale and Bull Head were 
the only other post offices in the county, except Green 
Lake, which was across the Divide on the head of South 
Llano, where there was no store and very few people. How- 
ever, Bull Head and Barksdale were proud of their heritage 
and traditions and just as enthusiastic as Leakey about 
getting the county seat. Both of these little towns thought 
their location was just the spot. About all any of them 
could truly boast of was plenty of clear running water, an 
abundance of mountain scenery, plenty of rock to build a 
court house and jail, and a promise of a glorious future. 
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Of course, it would be left to a vote. The election was set 
for a certain day. 


Bull Head Post Office got its name from a high moun- 
tain near, facing south, which resembled a huge bull’s head. 
The obliging and courteous auburn-haired widow, Mrs. 
Wells, was postmistress at that time. She was so timid 
she did not admire such a masculine name, and she had it 
changed to Vance in honor of one of our Texas heroes. 


Our ranch was located west of Bull Head. There were 
seven or eight of us boys, all single, who kept “bach.” 
When the day was announced to hold the election to deter- 
mine where the county seat should be, the boys designated 
this writer to go to Bull Head, get the mail and deposit as 
many votes as possible for Bull Head; for it was whispered 
around that in determining the number of votes one should 
cast, the sky was the limit, for Bull Head wanted the county 
seat. 


I rode down horseback. When I reached Bull Head, 
there did not seem to be much activity in the way of vot- 
ing. It was early in the morning. There were not many 
~at the polls and not many votes were being cast. Some- 
one showed me the voting place, which was a small house 
with the door closed. The three judges sat on the inside. 
A hole in the wall was provided, like a post office, where 
the patriotic voter could exercise his rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen and cast his ballot from the outside to his 
heart’s content with no questions asked. Several poker 
games were in progress nearby. It seemed that the voters 
were taking more interest in playing poker than in estab- 
lishing the county seat. 


A short while before the noon hour, one of the judges 
came out where the card games were going on under some 
trees, and told the voters who engaged in the games, plainly 
and in a determined voice, that they came there to vote 
and not to play cards; that there were no votes being cast 
and if they did not put up their cards and get busy Bull 
Head would lose the county seat; and further, if they had 
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any friends or relatives on the ranches who could not come, 
it would be all right for them to vote for them. With 
that official warning the boys put up their cards and got 
busy. They provided a dry goods box with a flat top, and 
while some of them wrote the names of the voters on the 
tickets, others conveyed them to the voting place and 
deposited them in the hole in the wall. 


They were doing a “mail order business” when one of | 
the boys, more conscientious than some of the others said, 
“Boys, hadn’t we better stop putting in so many tickets?” 


An enthusiast replied, “One of the judges came out here 
and blessed us out for not putting in enough, and if we get 
too many, I suppose he will come and tell us to hold up.” 


While this wholesale voting was going on, others were 
looking around selecting the ground on which to build the 
court house and jail. They wanted to place it where the 
huge bull head on top of the mountain could look down 
upon it. 


In the afternoon, riders came horseback, in hot haste, 
over the rough road across the narrow divide between Frio 
and Bull Head Creek, by way of Ice Bluff, from Leakey. 
They were well supplied with whiskey and fairly liquored 
up themselves. Leakey had a saloon which was also in 
Bandera County. The new arrivals told the Bull Head 
voters, between drinks, that they had better get busy. 
They related that at the voting place at Leakey they had 
provided a long table where two secretaries were kept busy 
writing names on tickets constantly. They wrote just any- 
body’s name they could think of, and others were kept 
busy stuffing them in the ballot box. This aroused the 
Bull Head citizens, and, encouraged by the whiskey brought 
from Leakey, they became unusually active. Liquored up 
with whiskey, they shouted, “On with the dance!” They 
voted for every man they knew or had ever heard of, and 
even for their departed friends, imploring them to rise 
from the grave and help them. 
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As I had a long ride to make, I left before the polls were 
closed, for, indeed, it looked like, excited by the whiskey, 
they would not close at all. However, they kept the count 
announced as they voted, and when I left, they had more 
than twice as many votes as there were voters in the entire 
county, and were still voting. I announced the result to 
the boys as soon as I reached camp. They were dumb- 
founded and laid it to the whiskey. However, they said 
it was serving Leakey right, as most of Leakey was in 
Bandera County anyway. 


One of the boys hurried to Bull Head the next morning 
to ascertain the vote which showed approximately the fol- 
lowing result: 


Bull Head, 300; Barksdale, 500; Leakey, 1400. 


The voters at all three of the places had done exceed- 
ingly well for beginners in stuffing the ballot boxes at 
their respective voting places. However, Bull Head and 
Barksdale accepted their defeat gracefully and did not com- 
plain. They realized they were in a three-handed game 
and had lost their bet. 


Chapter V 


COUNTY SEAT CHANGED 
TO ROCK SPRINGS 


A few years after the county seat of Edwards County 
was selected, I was riding on the Divide, approaching our 
old abandoned horse camp at Rock Springs, when I noticed 
some kind of a tower in the air. Quite a way before I 
reached it, I heard a dull, thumping sound. There were 
very few well drills at that time, but as I drew nearer, I 
recognized it as a well drill. I rode up to it, and the driller, 
I think he said his name was Friday, was very friendly 
and asked me to get down. Mr. Friday said they were 
contemplating locating the county seat there, since that 
place was the center section of the county. The county 
seat had been at Leakey five years at the time. It was 
hard for me to realize, although it was a happy reflection, 
that they were going to have the county seat of Edwards 
County where we boys had had our horse camp so long. 
It was to be on the very spot where, on various roundups, 
the cow outfit had camped at the little water hole at Rock 
Springs. We had bedded many herds of longhorns there, 
and the cowboys had sung to them through the long and 
silent watches of the night. 


This location was in the center of the county and justice 
and right had at last prevailed. However, deep wells and 
windmills were just coming into use, and many people in 
the county thought it absurd to locate the county seat 
that far away from running water, where it was necessary 
to drill four hundred feet through solid rock to obtain it. 
Quite a number of people were skeptical about the practical 
use of wells and windmills for supplying a town, or even 
large cattle ranches, with water. 


Mr. Friday struck a good supply of water at four hun- 
dred feet and placed a small, eight-foot steel Aermotor 
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windmill over it. It looked like it was about forty feet 
high. It let down on the ground like a sweep when it 
needed to be oiled. Such a device furnished very little 
water. The eight-foot mill was too small for such a deep 
well. However, other wells were soon drilled and better 
equipment was provided in order to furnish the growing 
town of Rock Springs with an abundant supply of fresh 
water. 


Chapter VI 
THE DEVIL'S SINK HOLE 


We boys had about sixty saddle horses that we kept 
at a little seep spring about five miles above the head- 
water of Hackberry Creek. Since this little spring afforded 
barely enough water for our horses, we had to fence it to 
prevent outside cattle from drinking what little water there 
was. The three Hext boys, Bob, Jim and Lee, usually 
stayed at the main ranch at Lane Springs, which was two 
miles below the headwater of Hackberry Creek, at the Dol- 
sen ranch. Hugh Barber and my twin brother John, and 
I, together with Bob Waller, who worked for us, were liv- 
ing in a small tent at the little seep spring and looking after 
our saddle horses. We were all single at the time. It was 
a lonely, monotonous camp life, and in that thinly settled 
country, no one came around. It was especially lonely dur- 
ing the long summer months when there were no roundups 
to attend. The Devil’s Sink Hole was up on top of the hill 
about a mile north of our camp. This cavern was a fright- 
ful sight, being some thirty-five or forty feet across and 
three or four hundred feet deep. It was on comparatively 
level ground, surrounded with large loose rocks. It was 
so deep and inaccessible no one at that time dared attempt 
to go to the bottom. About all any one knew about it was 
that it was there and had never been explored. It was the 
talk and wonder of the cowboys everywhere, and they 
came from far and near to look at it, and to peep down 
into its dismal yawning depth. 


Large swarms of honey bees were in the open crevices 
between the strata of the rock wall of the huge cave, some 
ten or twelve feet down from the top. The appetizing, 
attractive comb honey, so near, yet so far, could be seen 
plainly by the hungry cowboys as it hung down from the 
ledge of rock on the sides of the great cavern below. No 
one would think of suspending himself with ropes in an 
effort to get the honey and face the stinging bees. Some 
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of the cowboys, however, would shoot at the honey with 
their pistols, but they only broke it loose and watched 
it fall down the deep hole below; but that did not satisfy 
their ravenous appetites. 


One summer afternoon after we had watered all the 
saddle horses and were loafing around the camp with 
nothing to do, we decided to take some crowbars that were 
about the camp and go up to the big, deep cavern and roll 
off into it some of the large rocks that were lying around 


The Devil’s Sink Hole 


its edge. When we got there, we found it easy to roll the 
big stones into its mouth. When we rolled off a huge, heavy 
stone, it would fall unobstructed from the top to the bottom 
of the deep cave. Because of its great depth, the bottom of 
the cave looked level from above. It proved, however, to be 
very sloping when a huge stone that weighed possibly four 
or five hundred pounds fell several hundred feet unimpeded 
and struck the bottom. Although it was hard limestone, 
the fall from so great a height would break the heavy 
stones into hundreds of fragments which would scatter 
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and roll down the steep, slanting floor of the big cave and 
make a noise that sounded like distant thunder. 


We boys got quite a kick out of it all as we continued to 
roll one big, heavy stone after another into the deep cave 
and watch them fall, strike the bottom and burst into 
hundreds of pieces and hear the roar they made in the 
great abyss below. We had to be very careful in bending 
over to look down into the dangerous chasm to avoid falling 
in ourselves. 


After we had rolled about all the heaviest stones we 
could find into the subterranean cavern, which was too deep, 
dark and dismal, we thought, to be occupied by any living 
creature, to our astonishment thousands of bats began flying 
up from the bottom. The jar made by the heavy stones 
falling straight down unobstructed, from so great a dis- 
tance, and making so much noise, no doubt, alarmed them. 
They had to fly straight up from the bottom of the cave 
to reach the top. There seemed to be thousands of them. 
With the exception of the mild hum of their wings, they 
were noiseless and uttered no sound as they flew. There 
were so many one could hardly see through them as they 
reached the top and the open air. We sportive and mis- 
chievous boys began throwing rocks at them across the 
cave as they flew out. They were so thick we killed two or 
three every throw. When they reached the top of the cave 
into the open air, they all turned north and scattered out 
flying in the direction of the old Ranger camp, also over 
the country on Deer Creek and South Llano. 


We remained about the cavern for a long time looking 
at the curious creatures. We got more pleasure and excite- 
ment out of watching those winged mammals of the night 
than we obtained by rolling the rocks into the sink hole. 
When most of the flying curiosities, that can be classified 
neither with the birds of the air nor with the beasts of the 
field, ceased coming out, we boys gathered up the crowbars 
and went back to camp. 


After this memorable experience with the bats, we 
watched them as the days passed. The scare we gave them 
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‘did not seem to intimidate them, and they came back to 
their old home. Perhaps it was the first time they had ever 
been disturbed. Each succeeding day, they would fly back 
and forth to the deep cavern with clocklike regularity. 
They would fly out when darkness was falling and return 
just at dawn. It seemed they abhorred the daylight and 
wanted to hide themselves away in some dark isolated 
recess where they could not be seen, and they found no safer 
retreat than that offered by the Devil’s Sink Hole in Edwards 
County, away from storms and sunshine and out of sight 
of man and beast. 


Chapter VII 


GETTING LOST 
IN EDWARDS COUNTY 


In the eighties my three brothers, Buck, Rube, and John, 
who was my twin, and I ranched on the head of Hackberry 
Creek that runs into the East Nueces from the west. 
While ranching there, it be- 
came necessary for me to go 
LOmLneeranci = Ole tat yy . 
Holmes, an Englishman, who 
was located on the head of a 
small stream that runs into 
West Frio from the west side. 
I left our ranch on Hackberry 
and went to the Brown and 
Haynes ranch on Joy Hollow, 
which runs west into East 
Nueces. I did not know the 
route to the Holmes ranch. It 
and the Brown and Haynes 
ranch were located in a very 
rough country. I knew, how- 
ever, that Joy Hollow, where 
Brown and Haynes ranched, 
headed up against the head of the little stream on which 
Mr. Holmes ranched. My brothers and I were well ac- 
quainted with the Brown boys, Will and Virge, also Joe 
Haynes, their brother-in-law. I was especially friendly to 
the fascinating Miss Kate, sister to Will and Virge, who 
was scarcely out of her teens. Miss Kate was a blonde 
with light blue eyes and light hair. Her cheeks were 
slightly dimpled when she laughed. She was of medium 
height and weight. Miss Kate was energetic, intelligent, 
wide awake and jolly, and she took a great interest in ranch 
affairs. In passing, it may be appropriate to say that Will, 


Miss Kate Brown 
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Virge and Miss Kate Brown had a cousin, the late Joe 
Frazier Brown of San Saba, Texas, who served in the State 
Legislature with credit. 


Will and Virge Brown, with their father, once ranched 
in Llano County, near Valley Springs, and we ranched 
near them just across the county line in San Saba County. 
We were neighbors and old friends. The Brown boys moved 
their cattle to Edwards County a year before we moved 
ours. When we moved our cattle, we were strangers to the 
ranchmen there, therefore, we were unusually friendly with 
the Browns. We were always glad to see each other when 
we met at our ranches, on the range or at the roundups. 


I knew Will and Virge Brown could tell me how to go 
to the Holmes ranch. It wasa very rough country, unsettled, 
unfenced, and grown up with cedar, liveoak, and underbrush. 
It was without roads, having only indistinct cow trails. 
I went to the Brown ranch and stayed all night. Next 
morning, to my amazement and disgust, there was a dense 
fog; one could hardly see fifty yards. It was a very wet 
spring and the ground was soft, in places almost boggy, but 
my horse was shod. It was in the early spring and warm. 


While I was saddling my horse, Will and Virge told me 
the trip would be difficult for me to make on such a dark 
undesirable day. They earnestly asked me to remain with 
them until it cleared up, saying that probably in the after- 
noon the clouds would disappear. But I was in a hurry. 
I wanted to get back to the ranch that night, therefore I 
decided to undertake it. The boys, seeing that I was 
determined to go, told me to keep up that draw, which 
was Joy Hollow, until I reached the head of it; then when 
I reached the top or backbone, they said it would be level 
for about four hundred yards, and if I continued like I 
should, in a straight course, I would then meet the rough 
head draw of the other stream that ran down to the Holmes 
ranch. When I was putting on my leggings and spurs, the 
jovial Miss Kate came out to the yard gate where her 
brothers and I were talking and smilingly said to me that 
she bet I got lost. I told her that if I should, it would not 
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be my fault. And mounting my horse, I struck out in the 
dense fog as Miss Kate waved her hand and told me goodby, 
and laughingly warned me not to get lost. When I was a 
few steps away, I looked back to take a last look at the 
boys and Miss Kate, but they were enveloped in the fog 
and I could see them no more. 


It was so foggy it was almost dark, and the route was 
encumbered with brush which was dripping wet so that 
it showered down when touched. However, as dark as it was, 
I had no trouble keeping up the narrow hollow with the 
hills coming in from either side. The country was rough 
and rocky with considerable low cedar brush; I had to ride 
slowly. The morning was dismal, still and quiet. I heard not 
even the welcome sound of a bird’s song; but the lonely howl 
of a coyote came to me, through the fog, from high up in 
the hills where he wandered among the cedars, and another 
answering him from the opposite side of the rugged draw 
behind me attracted my attention. The derisive hoot of an 
owl resounded away back down the draw over which I had 
just passed. 


After about an hour’s ride, I reached the head of the 
draw. The weather had not cleared up. In fact, it seemed 
darker than when I left the Brown ranch. Cedar, prickly 
pear and liveoak brush were scattered about, but now the 
country was level. I knew I would have to be careful as 
I rode through the dense fog and continued in a straight 
course on the level ground until I met the Holmes draw 
running the other way. About the time I reached the 
high, level country, I came upon a large cactus in full 
bloom. These wonderful cacti, though rare, are occasionally 
seen in that country. They bloom in the spring. They 
grow flat on the ground in a circular form, and some of 
them are three feet across and half as high, with an oval 
top, and when in full bloom, like this one was, nothing can 
be seen except its deep pink, wax-like blossoms. This one 
was unusually large, and being covered with wax-like flowers, 
was beautiful. Nature had spared no pains in painting its 
lovely petals. She had added all the finishing touches to 
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this bright heap of flowers, in that lost and forgotten place 
far away from the sight of human habitation, and had given 
it a fragrance unexcelled. The cactus was large, round and 
uniform, and a prickly pear was growing on top of it. I 
had to check my horse and behold its beauty and inhale its 
sweet perfume. I was reluctant to leave it. 


I rode on in the fog; I looked back and ahead of me. I 
knew I must continue in a straight course to reach the 
Holmes draw. The boys had told me when I reached the 
top I would have to go about four hundred yards on level 
ground before I turned down the rather abrupt draw on 
which the Holmes ranch was located. I was a fairly good 
woodsman, but nothing extra. As I rode in the thick 
fog, through scattering cedar and liveoak, I tried to 
be careful. I knew that foggy days were good days in 
which to get lost and that if I should get off my course, 
I might wander around all day in that wild, unsettled and 
unfenced rough country, with its deep gorges and canyons, 
cedar brakes and prickly pear, and not accomplish any- 
thing or get anywhere. It made no pretense of clearing up; 
there was not even a dim break in the fog that enveloped 
everything. I thought I had ridden far enough to turn 
down into the Holmes draw. The country continued to be 
level. I was aware, too, that there were deep gorges on 
either side, but the dense fog made it too dark for me to 
see more than a few feet ahead of me; I was still riding 
on level ground, and I knew, too, I had ridden long enough 
to go over a mile, and I recalled that the boys told me I 
was to go only four hundred yards on level ground and then 
I would reach the rough draw that led down to the Holmes 
ranch. I knew I had ridden over a mile on level ground, and 
I did not think there would be a place in that rough country 
anywhere, which was so abruptly broken with deep draws 
and hollows, where one could ride more than a few hundred 
yards on level ground; and I thought I was riding in a 
straight line. Again I came upon a wonderful blooming 
cactus covered with beautiful flowers just like the one 
I had just seen. Could there be two lovely cacti, so rarely 
seen in that country, so close together and so near alike? 
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I looked again. I saw that it had a prickly pear growing 
in its top and there were my horse’s tracks showing plainly 
on the wet, soft ground. I had made a complete circle and 
thought I was riding in a straight line! 


I wondered if Miss Kate would laugh at me if she knew 
it. Really, perhaps she was the cause of it all. Maybe 
I was thinking too much about her and not watching 
closely enough where I was going. How badly I needed 
her to lead me through the wilderness. For, indeed, just 
at that time, I would rather have had her friendly, cheerful 
guidance than that of Moses himself. However, neither 
was there, and I was alone and lost. I recalled that one 
beautiful flower with her dimples and smiles had told me 
I would get lost, and now another with its beauty and 
fragrance, in silence, told me that I was lost. 


I stopped my horse and once more inhaled its sweet 
perfume. I was glad to see it. I looked at it again and 
again, and, as before, regretted leaving it. I was lost, and 
it, in silence, warned me to be careful and to watch my 
step. As before, I reluctantly left it. It was my chart and 
my compass, like the guiding north star is to a lonely horse- 
man on a clear, starlit night. I must try again. I rode 
on, and this time I took an object ahead of me. It was a 
tall cedar I could dimly see through the thick fog. Just 
before I reached it, I took another object farther on. 
I could not see over fifty yards, but I continued to take 
objects straight ahead of me, either a cedar or a liveoak, 
until I got well down the draw, which I followed as my 
guide until I succeeded in reaching the Holmes ranch. 


After I remained at the Holmes ranch awhile, the clouds 
began to break away and at last the sun was shining. Now, 
I was out of danger and the wonderful cactus had saved me. 
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Ch apter Vill 


EXPERIENCE WITH 
A RATTLESNAKE 


Rock Springs is about four miles southwest of the Devil’s 
Sink Hole in Ldwards County. It is upon the high divide, 
2,450 feet elevation. Why it was called Rock Springs has 
always been a mystery to me. There was plenty of rock 
to be sure. Rock was found in ledges and scattered all 
around. Mr. Friday, who drilled the first well there, told 
me he drilled four hundred feet through solid rock before 
he struck water, but there was no more spring there than 
there is on a western sandy desert. There was just a little 
hole of water by the side of a small ledge of rock which 
afforded a hiding and breeding place for rattlesnakes. 


When it rained, it held water for a short time. There 
were a few scrubby liveoak trees scattered about and on 
one side considerable rock. On the other side it was open 
level black land and very few rocks. 


In the spring when roundups started in Edwards County 
and it was seasonable, there was good grass on the divide 
for saddle horses. Cow outfits from the Llano, the Nueces, 
and Pulliam sometimes, when crossing the divide, brought 
their herds of longhorn cattle of every color, size and hue, 
and in every mark and brand, and bedded them down for 
the night. Since Rock Springs was so far from permanent 
water, livestock did not customarily graze there, conse- 
quently, the grass was good. After hobbling their horses 
out and bedding their herds down, the faithful cowboys 
would take turns or watches through the night. They 
sang as they rode around the herds, guarding the restless 
longhorns. There was nothing to break the midnight 
monotony but an occasional hoot of an owl that had flown 
up from the canyon in his noiseless flight to pay the 
lonely cowboy his courteous respects, or the restless, ever 
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hungry coyotes as they assembled on every side of the 
bedded herd to assist the loyal cowboys with their mid- 
night music. When we boys camped there in the winter, 
we took refuge in our little weather worn tent; when it 
rained and when it was cold, we slept in it. It was only 
large enough to make down two pallets. 


Three or four of us slept on one pallet to save “kiver” 
and room. I have slept on pallets with five occupants when 
it was real cold and ‘“‘kiver” scarce. On account of scant 
bedding, the pallet was about as hard as the ground. Since 
Rock Springs has grown from a dreary, isolated cow camp 
into a thriving town and county seat, I hope they have more 
“kiver” and more room and bedding than we had and do not 
have to pile up four and five on a hard pallet as we did, on 
the hard ground. 


Only a few months ago I enjoyed a night’s stay at the 
Balentine Hotel at Rock Springs. It has spacious rooms 
with hot and cold water and smooth floors covered with 
soft carpets and attractive rugs. I was served wholesome 
erub, skillfully prepared by experienced chefs and served 
family style. Coffee with rich cream and sugar, delicious 
Jersey milk, tea or hot chocolate were to be had according to 
one’s wish. I slept in a wide, soft bed with plenty of cover. 
I am sure none of the merry, intelligent guests, most of 
them strangers to me, enjoyed the modern hotel’s enter- 
taining hospitality more than I. 


This hotel is only a few hundred yards away from where, 
in the long ago, some of us lank and hungry cowboys 
cooked bread in an old, heavy iron skillet around the camp 
fire, while others made coffee in a black coffee pot and 
regulated the sizzling contents of a frying pan with a 
rough sharpened stick. When it rained, we put on our 
slickers, if we had them, to keep us dry. Otherwise, we got 
wet and our rough clothes had to dry on us. Yet, we were 
in the free open air and healthy. We did not take vitamins 
and our hardened, active limbs were not drawn or other- 
wise handicapped with rheumatism, nor did they pulsate 
with fever. We were robust and vigorous, tanned and 
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hardened; and in our meager surroundings, we were happy. 
We were perhaps as genial and pleasant as others more 
conveniently situated in their fine, elaborate homes, for 
money and the things money can buy do not always bring 
happiness. We were not bothered and handicapped with 
money or fine clothes. Our chief concern was taking care 
of our herds and breaking wild horses. When one of us 
climbed on a rebellious bronc while another held him by 
the ear until time to turn him loose, our problem was not 
one of money or fine clothes, but how to keep our seat, 
which, by the way, was not always easy to do. If you think 
it is, just try it. 


After a good rain which filled the water hole, Rock 
Springs was an inviting place for us cowboys to come with 
our saddle horses. After establishing camp, we would 
stretch a rope corral in which to catch them so we could 
hobble them out. On one side of the camp was a smooth 
place which we used to shoe them or saddle them or to 
ride the outlaw horses when they bucked. The grass was 
always good before the coming of the well drill and wind- 
mill. When the little water hole dried up, there was no 
more water for man or beast until it rained again. There- 
fore, livestock as well as game would have to seek water on 
the heads of the Llano, Hackberry or Pulliam. 


Early one fall, after a long dry summer, when Bob Hext, 
who was older than I, and his younger brother Lee, Ben 
Anderson and I were camped in the canyon at Lane Springs, 
where we kept our hungry saddle horses on the short 
grass, a splendid rain fell one night. The next morning, 
Bob hurriedly saddled his horse and hastened to Rock 
Springs, about thirteen miles away, to ascertain if it had 
rained sufficiently to fill up the little waterhole. Ben, Lee 
and I were to round the saddle horses up and have them 
ready to start in case Bob found water. He came back 
smiling and overjoyed and reported that the little water 
hole at Rock Springs was brim full of water and running 
over. He said even the branches which had been so dry 
were still running from the big rain. There were still a 
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few horses out that we had not found. All of us, thrilled 
over his report that there was plenty of water on the 
fresh range, eagerly got out and soon found the missing 
horses. We quickly threw our camping equipment in the 
wagon, which I drove, while Bob drove the saddle horses, 
each horse with hobbles around his neck. We left the 
short, dry grass in the narrow canyon with our half-starved 
horses and turned their steps to the high divide to graze 
on the fresh, green pastures on the mountain tops. 


When we reached Rock Springs, we found it. as we 
expected, isolated and alone. It was dark and not a sound 
could we hear save the occasional howl of a lonely coyote. 
We stopped the wagon near the hole of water and hurriedly 
took out the mules and hobbled them on the luxuriant 
grass which they were so eager to get but were not accus- 
tomed to. It being dark, we had to build a fire to make a 
light to enable us to see how to make the rope corral to 
catch and hobble the saddle horses. After we hobbled 
them, we made coffee by the same fire and prepared our 
scant meal. Following the big rain and clear night, we 
knew there would be a heavy dew. Therefore, we made 
our pallet under the wagon. Being tired from our strenuous 
day’s exercise, we soon fell asleep. Away in the night, 
about midnight, I was suddenly awakened by Bob violently 
pulling my arm and at the same time calling, “Frank! 
Frank! There’s a rattlesnake!” 


We could not see him in the dark, but we could hear his 
provoking rattles, sending forth anything but harmonious 
sounds. He was making all the music he could and he 
seemed quite capable of presenting it so it could be distinct- 
ly heard. From the noise he was making, it must have 
been a big one, and I did not have to debate with Bob, who 
was older than I, about its being a rattlesnake. Neither did 
Bob have to assist me in getting out from under the wagon. 
When I heard the discordant, hideous sound of the venomous 
reptile in the dark, it seemed that the horrible thing was 
on our pallet. In my wild sleepy excitement and hurry to 
get off our bed and out from under the wagon, I struck 
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my bare head a violent blow against the wagon. We 
carried the bedding about fifty yards away and made down 
again. This time we were away from the rocks, in a nice 
grassy place, and felt secure from the serpent. I lost one 
of my boots in,.the confusion. 


The snake must have had young ones near about, and 
we were getting too close to its quarters. In such a case 
the female of the species is more deadly than the male, 
which no doubt, caused the vicious reptile to start the 
argument, without formality or without regard to parlia- 
mentary rule. It was presented in a forceful manner and 
too plainly to be misunderstood. It was so impressive it 
made two lowly cowboys, without further argument, “take 
up their beds and walk.” When we thought we were far 
enough away to be out of reach of the serpent, we slept 
soundly until morning. The morning sun was much more 
welcome than the snake’s vicious serenade. 


Still talking about our midnight experience, we arose and 
dressed. I found I was minus a boot and my head was 
sore, having a big bump on it, and my hair was sticking 
to my head due to the flow of blood. 


We walked back to the wagon, and under it where we 
had all the excitement lay my missing boot. Carrying a 
rock in one hand and our trusty revolver in the other, 
we looked carefully about for the midnight intruder; we 
inspected the grass, looked behind the trees, went to the 
ledge of rocks and removed some of them, but we found 
nothing. The sun was now shining brightly, and we were 
fully prepared to offer our rebuttal argument. We thought 
we were able to make it just as effective as the hostile 
discussion presented to us the night bfore when it was 
so dark. We wanted to prove that “the SeBt of woman can 
bruise the serpent’s head.” 


In spite of all our efforts, the snake was nowhere to be 
found. Evidently, it had disappeared as mysteriously as 
it came. We were wanting to have it out with him, but 
could not agree on the time, and had to call it off. 
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Chapt er IX 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 
GREEN GOODS MEN 
IN EDWARDS COUNTY 


In 1888 when I was ranching on the head of South Llano 
in Edwards County, I got my mail at Green Lake post office, 
which is just above the head waters of South Llano. Quite 
a number of the scattering ranchmen in that section, both 
sheepmen and cattlemen, including myself, received letters 
through the mail from a certain firm or company. I cannot 
recall the name of their city or post office. They were 
advertising counterfeit money, but they did not call it 
by that name. They claimed it was the genuine article. 
They enclosed in these letters they sent out to each one 
of us a new and crisp one dollar greenback bill and offered 
to sell us such money at the rate of $1,000.00 for $100.00, 
just like the one dollar bill they enclosed in their letters 
to us. 


They explained in their letters that this enclosed money 
was in reality genuine money and identically the same 
kind of greenbacks that were being made by the Federal 
Government and that were in circulation throughout the 
country. They further explained that the reason they 
could make this genuine money and sell it so cheaply 
was due to the fact that one of their agents got into his 
possession one of the government dies or presses from which 
the government made its money. They claimed this 
happened when officials became careless with the dies and 
let them fall into their agent’s hands. This enabled them 
to make identically the same denomination of greenbacks 
they enclosed to us, and genuine bills of all other denomina- 
tions as well, all of which was the kind in circulation all 
over the country everywhere. 


I did not send for any of the attractive greenbacks, and 
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I do not know of any of my neighboring ranchmen who 
did. However, I appropriated the one dollar bill they were 
so kind and generous as to send me, and I think most of 
my neighbors did likewise. 


Those who were attracted by the scheme to get rich 
quick were, of course, outwitted and came away poorer for 
their experience with the green goods men. The scheme 
they had worked out was hard to beat. The innocent pur- 
chaser would visit their establishment, which they required 
him to do in making a deal, and confer with the operator 
or agent who would show the would-be victim large rolls 
of genuine, attractive greenback bills of all denominations 
which they claimed they had manufactured from these 
government dies. This fraudulent operator would agree to 
send out by mail any amount of this money the purchaser 
bought from him and would count it out at a window, 
resembling a post office window, in his presence and place it 
in a strong box. However, the box had a false bottom and 
the money would drop out of the box and fall down into a 
receptacle placed there for that purpose. When the pur- 
chaser reached home and the box arrived in the mail, he 
would find to his great disappointment that it contained 
nothing but loose paper. I know of an instance in which 
a fearless, adventurous Texan who was disgusted with the 
way these money sharks were defrauding innocent men 
out of their money, decided he would beat them at their 
own game. He found out how they operated and went up 
there. He appeared at the window and bought and paid 
for $10,000.00 of these deceivers’ money. The purchaser 
then asked the man at the window, before he put the money 
in the box, whether, since he had paid for it, it was not his 
money. The smiling rogue cheerfully admitted that it was 
and said he was packing~it up right then to send by the first 
mail. The daring Texan told him he would save him 
all that trouble. At the same time he drew his .45 revolver, 
which he threw in the man’s face and demanded that he 
hand the money over to him then and there. However, 
this the bold hijacker refused to do. The nervy Texan 
brought his dependable .45 into action, and with one shot he 
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brought the false deceiver to the floor. The Texan then had a 
murder case on his hands; and to make the case more 
complicated and difficult, he was in a northern city far 
away from his Texas home. However, he procured the 
services of one of the best Texas lawyers, and after a 
long and tedious trial, he was acquitted and set free. 


The activity of the green goods men was at the time 
the Louisiana State Lottery flourished. That lottery ad- 
vertised in the leading newspapers in conspicuous headlines 
how the indifferent, casual reader could so easily make 
large and profitable returns by investing money with them 
at so little risk. The Federal Government assisted them 
in their nefarious schemes by carrying their attractive, 
but fraudulent, advertisements through the United States 
mails; however, the government, at last seeing the error 
of its way, finally suppressed them. 
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Chapter DS 


THE FIRST FENCE 
IN EDWARDS COUNTY 


In the fall of 1887, I was ranching on the head of Hack- 
berry Creek on East Nueces in Edwards County. As it 
was a rough country, I wanted to find a smoother location 
for my cattle. I went over on the head of South Llano to 
Ray Lake, a fine lake of water, about five hundred yards 
long, which was some fifteen miles above the head water 
of South Llano and two miles above McKenzie Lake. I 
secured the services of Mr. Reeves of Leakey, who was 
the county surveyor of Edwards County at that time. 
I wanted him to survey it in order to ascertain whose land 
it was on, with a view of leasing it and fencing it. 


When Mr. Reeves surveyed it, he told me the number 
of the survey it was on. There were no land records kept 
at Leakey, the county seat. I had to go to Austin to the 
General Land Office and confer with Mr. Hall, the State 
Land Commissioner, to ascertain who owned it. I found 
it belonged to P. H. Wentworth, who had recently come 
from Boston, Massachusetts, and gone into the sheep 
business on a large scale on the heads of North and South 
Llano. The records in the Land Office disclosed that he 
had bought this land, one hundred sixty acres, including 
the lake, from the State. The other land surrounding it 
belonged to the State and railroads. Mr. Wentworth’s 
headquarters ranch was at old Ft. Territt on the head of the 
North Llano River, but he grazed his large flocks of sheep 
on the open range and free grass on the heads of both 
North and South Llano. The cowman at this time was in 
the supremacy and controlled the range, but neither the 
sheepman nor the cowman owned the land or had it fenced. 


Mr. Wentworth was a large sheep operator. Counting all 
his flocks, he owned about 40,000 head. There were other 
large lakes of water on the head of both North and South 
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Llano, all unfenced. Mr. Wentworth had also secured 
the small tracts of land that took in some of these lakes. 
I wanted to move my cattle, but I would not attempt it 
unless I could feel sure of securing a watering place, and 
Ray Lake offered such an opportunity if I could secure it. 
So I decided to go over to Ft. Territt and have a conference 
with Mr. Wentworth about buying the land that took in 
Ray Lake, or if I couldn’t buy, try to lease it. They said he 
was an aristocratic old rascal, a baldheaded Yankee, without 
a family, and about fifty years of age. We cowboys did 
not take to such characters much. 


I rode over there horseback. In fact, at that time, it 
was my only way of transportation. The old fort, which 
was abandoned by the government, had a number of build- 
ings scattered about. When I reached the fort, a Mexican 
pointed to the building Mr. Wentworth occupied. I ap- 
proached it on my horse, dismounted at the front gate and, 
in my cowboy garb with my leggings and spurs on, I 
entered at the front yard gate, and walked through the yard 
which was neat and well kept. I was a young man, just 
an ignorant cowpuncher from the coarse countrified sur- 
roundings and the meager offerings of the cow camp. I was 
far away from the civilizing influence of women and lived 
where there was just an occasional Mexican sheep camp 
or a wandering grub wagon. I rarely slept under a roof. 


I entered the door, which was ajar, and stepped into 
a room richly carpeted and furnished far better than I 
was accustomed to. A man sat there alone at a fine roller- 
top desk — the first one I had ever seen. He was a different - 
looking individual from the native sheepman in that 
section. I saw at once the boys were not lying about his 
being baldheaded. He looked at me through his gold- 
rimmed spectacles. I spoke to him and asked if he was 
Mr. Wentworth. He replied that he was. I told him my 
name and he shook hands with me, not very cordially, 
however, and without rising from his seat. He pushed 
a cushioned chair toward me with his foot and asked me 
to sit down, while a bench-legged dog, wide between the 
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eyes and fore legs, with a bright silver collar around his 
neck, looked fiercely at me from a corner and growled. 


The boys said Wentworth was a “blue-bellied Yankee.” 
I could not say about that; and with him sitting there 
looking not too pleasant and with his bull dog growling 
in the corner, I did not ask him. However, I could plainly 
see without asking any questions that he was not a native. 
I told him briefly that I was looking at Ray Lake over on 
South Llano with a view of fencing it if he owned it and 
would be interested in leasing or selling it tome. He replied 
that he owned it and might consider leasing it, but would 
not sell it. There was quite a lot of agitation in that section 
of the state over the country’s being fenced. Many wire 
fences were cut down farther east of there. There was 
not a wire fence in that part of the state nor a single wire 
pasture in Edwards County. Mr. Wentworth well knew 
that, being a big sheepman, he dared not fence it himself, 
and the thought of leasing it to me and letting me fence 
it seemed to appeal to him. 


Cattle for several miles around, belonging to cowmen 
everywhere, would pour into Ray Lake for water just 
like they did at the other big lakes and watering places 
on the head of North and South Llano and on the head of 
all the creeks and rivers in that county. Many of the 
stockmen did not want the country fenced up. I made 
a trade with Mr. Wentworth to lease Ray Lake. He drew 
up a contract with me which I signed, and I paid him for 
a year’s lease. I returned to South Llano and hired four 
boys to help me improve it. I decided to fence in a pasture 
of 4,000 acres, with Ray Lake in the pasture. The four 
boys and I were going to cut cedar for fence posts and 
-picket corrals in a little cedar brake about four miles 
northeast of the lake. It was a small brake and I was 
afraid there would not be enough cedar to supply my 
needs, and there was no other cedar nearer than the head of 
Dragoo Hollow, which was about twelve miles from Ray 
Lake. 


There was no other building material in that country 
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except cedar, and when the scattered ranchmen wanted 
material to build a corral, they went to the nearest cedar 
brake and got it without asking any questions or attempt- 
ing to find out who owned it. Most of the land in that time 
belonged to the State and railroads, and the products of 
said land, be it either grass or timber, was considered public 
property. 


I was going to build stock pens and establish the ranch 
near the lake, but I pitched camp near the cedar brakes 
while we cut cedar. I had a small tent, which was in fairly 
good condition. We had no wagon bed or grub box and 
cooked our meals on the open camp fire by the tent. We 
also got our wood near by. The cedar brake was away 
~ from the water, but I had a barrel in which we hauled 
water from the lake. 


There was a family whose name was Tabor living near 
the lake. They milked a lot of cows and made butter to 
sell. Mrs. Tabor let me have buttermilk. I had a large 
galvanized bucket that held four gallons. 1 went over to 
their tent, where they lived, every Sunday and carried that 
big bucket full of buttermilk horseback four miles to 
our camp. I rode in a lope; it carried easier that way and 
was done quickly. That much buttermilk was enough to 
last us all week to make bread. It was too precious to 
drink. All five of us cut cedar there for a month. We cut 
all the cedar in the brake, which was enough for posts 
to build the wire fence to enclose four thousand acres 
of land and cedar poles to make the cattle corrals. We then 
moved to the lake, set up our tent and proceeded to dig 
the holes and put in the posts to make the pasture fence, 
also to build the cattle corrals. In the meantime, I went 
to Junction and bought the barbed wire from Tip Allen, a 
bachelor and prominent merchant, who ran a general store 
at that place. He had a freighter to deliver it to me at 
Ray Lake. ' 


Col. Wm. L. Black, who was a Colonel in that unpleasant- 
ness we had over the negroes, lived at Ft. McKavett. He 
bought the Menard County school land for seventy-five cents 
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per acre. There were four leagues of it. It was immediate- 
ly north of the pasture I was building. Col. Black told me 
he would not be ready to fence his land for a few months, 
but that if I would build the fence between us he would 
furnish the wire. I gladly accepted his proposition. It 
was a very sorry kind of wire, however. It had been con- 
demned. The making of barbed wire then was in its 
infancy, more especially galvanized barbed wire. The 
manufacturers did not fully understand making galvanized 
wire and destroyed its usefulness in galvanizing it. It was 
said that they got it too hot and thus made it brittle. 
It could hardly be tied together or unrolled from the spools 
without breaking. Painted or black barbed wire was sold 
at five cents per pound while galvanized wire cost more. 
Col. Black had bought this wire at two cents per pound. 


I was anxious to get the pasture enclosed, the pens built 
and other improvements done before the roundups started 
in the spring, which would be about the first of April. We 
did not work on Sunday. I performed my weekly chore 
of going for the buttermilk; the other boys washed and 
patched ‘their clothes, sharpened their axes, wrote an 
occasional letter and one of them rode horseback to Green 
Lake to the post office, twelve miles away. We worked 
diligently the other six days of the week. 
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Chapter XI 
A FEBRUARY BLIZZARD 


While we were working on the corrals in February, 1888, 
a violent norther blew up. It had been a beautiful day, 
sunshiny, warm and pleasant, but about sundown, which 
was our regular quitting time, heavy clouds began to roll 
over from the north, accompanied by a high wind. It 
was cold at the first breath. I told the boys to go to camp 
and get wood to cook supper, while I took the water keg 
we had with us, which held about three gallons of water, 
and went to the lake and filled it to use in getting supper. 
When I reached the lake, I sank the keg to fill it up. It got 
cold so fast that I thought I would freeze before it filled 
because the water, forced by the cold north wind, was 
rolling in high waves over my hands. When I filled it, I took 
it to the tent where the boys had made a fire to cook 
supper. The temperature fell so fast we could hardly 
eat supper; we had to get almost in the fire to keep warm. 
It had gotten thick cloudy by that time, and the boys said 
ice had formed in one of the tin water cups. It was getting 
so cold that we decided to go to bed to keep warm. We made 
down our bed in the little tent. All five of us slept on the 
same pallet. We slept on two or three quilts and between 
a pair of old blankets, with the other quilts over us, topped 
off with saddle blankets. None of the boys wanted to sleep 
on the outside of the pallet. We put rocks around the lower 
edges of the tent to keep it from flapping and to keep out 
the cold north wind. Some wind got in, however, to the 
great annoyance and displeasure of the boys who slept 
on the outer sides of the pallet. Light flurries of snow 
began to fall as we went to bed, but it was getting so cold 
there was no moisture about it. The cover on our pallet 
was hardly wide enough to cover all five of us completely, 
so it was no wonder the two boys on the outside complained. 
Aside from that, we made it fairly well. The next morning, 
which was Sunday, we had difficulty in getting a fire started. 
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The strong north wind had blown all the fire away, even 
to the ashes. However, we at last got one going, and we 
all hovered around it and made coffee and got breakfast. 
We could see down the lake. It was frozen solid. Cattle 
from the range, as cold as it was, were coming to the lake 
for water. Light drifts of snow fell occasionally but hardly 
enough to cover the ground. It seemed to get colder as the 
day advanced. 


Restless, thirsty, shivering cattle could be seen down 
at the lake walking on the ice in a vain effort to quench 
their thirst. | 


Late in the afternoon, we looked up the draw, and we 
saw coming horseback in a fast gallop the red-headed, 
curly-haired and freckle-faced Lum Wood. Lum was 
six feet tall, about twenty-three years old, and a typical 
cowpuncher. Like all cowpunchers, he was ingrained to 
take life’s trials and hardships as they came. Lum was in 
a camp alone wintering a bunch of saddle horses for a 
ranchman at a water hole about four miles above us. When 
he galloped up to our camp, half frozen, we invited him to 
fall off, which he did. As he approached our little campfire, 
rubbing his bare hands and puffing, his red hair blowing 
in the wind and, like ours, needing a barber, he said as he 
bent over our fire that he just thought he would gallop 
down and see if we had all frozen to death. He remained 
only a little while, however, and said he would have to 
hurry back to his camp before it got dark and break the 
ice at the water hole so his saddle horses could get a drink. 


When Lum left, he galloped down to the lake, which was 
about five hundred yards long, fifty feet wide and ten feet 
deep, where large droves of shivering, restless cattle of 
all ages, sizes and colors and in every brand, were walking 
around all humped up on the frozen lake smelling of the 
ice in an effort to get a drink. We boys were hovering 
around our campfire at our little tent, trying to keep warm 
and at the same time watching Lum. He had on ragged, 
camp clothes like ours which flapped in the wind as he 
rode, his ungloved hand exposed to the cold. We didn’t 
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have money then to buy everything we wanted, and if we 
had, it was fifty miles to the nearest little store. When 
Lum reached the lake in a gallop, he did not check 
the speed of his horse. Will Short, one of the boys with 
us and who, like all the rest of us, did not have the Christian 
advantages of Sunday school and church, observed, ‘Look 
at that damn fool; he’s going to gallop across that frozen 
lake on his horse.”’ Lum’s horse was freshly shod, and did 
not slip on the ice, however. 


Flurries of snow continued to sweep across the lake 
driven by the strong north wind, sometimes partly obscur- 
ing the cattle’s and horses’ feet from our vision. When 
Lum reached the middle of the lake where it was wide and 
deep, he looked back at us hovering around the fire, and, 
disregarding the cold, stood up in his stirrups and with a 
broad grin, his red hair dangling in the wind, waved his 
ungloved hand back at us, then galloped on to the opposite 
side of the frozen lake. He then, continuing his gallop, 
turned his horse toward his lonely camp and disappeared 
in the mesquites. 


The next day, as it was too cold to work, one of the 
boys rode the twelve miles down to Green Lake post office to 
get our mail. 


The two Arnold brothers had two thousand Angora 
goats, which the summer before they had brought from 
Camp Wood to the range on the Divide. Al McDonald, a 
local sheepman, threw in with them that fall and winter. 
All three were splendid men. A more honest and upright 
trio could not be found anywhere. The Arnold goats had 
wintered so well, although it was February, they were 
shedding their hair and had to be sheared. The Arnolds 
had made arrangements with the Greer brothers to shear 
at their ranch at Green Lake. 


There were two of the Greers, Joe and Green. Green 
had a family, but Joe was single and stayed in camp a good 
deal to look after the Mexicans who herded the sheep. 


Their flocks had to be watched closely as the wolves and 
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other animals were destruc- 
tive. 

The Greers were also honor- 
able and upright in their deal- 
ings with their fellowman. 
Mrs. Green Greer kept the 
post office. The mail was 
brought from Junction City 
by a man on horseback once 
a week. The Arnolds had about 
one-half of their goats shorn 
when the blizzard struck them. 
There were no goat or sheep 
sheds on the Divide at that 
time, and no houses with 
shingle roofs. Most of the 
families lived in tents. There 

SMa was not a thermometer avail- 
able to tell how bitterly cold it was. However, strange as it 
may seem to a goat man, with all these disadvantages, not a 
goat was lost. I have seen highly bred, freshly shorn goats, 
without a shed, out in a cold rain chill to death when it 
was wet, cold and not freezing weather. 


According to my notion, there were three reasons why 
the Arnolds did not lose their freshly shorn goats in that 
memorable blizzard. In the first place, they were shorn 
by hand and their hair was not clipped as closely as it is 
now with the modern shearing machine, for at that time 
gasoline and shearing machines were unheard of; second, 
it was so cold there was not one bit of moisture in the air 
to wet them; and third, the Arnold goats, while they were 
about the best bred goats in the country then, were not 
so highly bred as the Angora goats of today. Therefore, 
they were more like the Spanish goat—more active, 
hardier and capable of enduring more cold weather. Their 
hair was light and thin and they did not miss their fleeces 
that had just been removed from their backs in that sudden 
and extreme change of temperature as would the more 
delicate, highly bred, heavily fleeced goats of today. 
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When the blizzard subsided, after two or three days, we 
continued our work on the place and completed the work 
in time for the spring roundups. 

We had no more cold weather to speak of, but that bliz- 
zard was the coldest in that section of the State I have 
ever seen before or since. And that experience has made 
me suspicious of February. It is the month of extremes. 
It can get the coldest and the hottest of any of the winter 
months. 


Chapter XII 


THE FIRST ANGORA GOATS 
IN EDWARDS COUNTY 


The Arnold brothers had by far the largest flock of 
Angora goats in Edwards County, and about as well bred. 
In fact, they owned about all the Angora goats on the 
Divide at that time. There were a few small flocks scattered 
around the canyons. About the first well bred Angora 
goats in that country, besides the Arnolds’ were owned 
by a Mr. Jones, who moved from elsewhere and was once 
a practicing lawyer. He had married a Miss Hogg, a sister of 
Governor Hogg. They had three children, and it is said 
Governor Hogg educated one of their boys to be a lawyer. 
The Joneses brought their goats to Kimble County and 
established a goat ranch four miles below old Fort Territt, 
on the head of the North Llano River. They had about 
five hundred head of well bred Angoras. Hugh King 
herded them. Later Mr. Jones died and Hugh King 
married his widow. They then moved their goats to the 
Divide in Edwards County, near the head of Hackberry 
Creek. There were hardly enough to justify King to herd 
them himself or to employ a herder and he lost a good many 
from the wolves and other animals. I met Hugh King 
at one time myself when I was riding in the range looking 
for cattle north of Rock Springs. He was on foot and had 
lost about one hundred head of his high bred goats. He 
was plainly distressed, for he knew if the goats stayed out 
that night the wolves would be very likely to kill a lot 
of them, for wolves will not stop killing goats or sheep 
when they have satisfied their hunger, but they will keep on 
killing them just to keep in practice, I suppose. 


Another early goat raiser in that section was Mr. J. B. 
Armstrong, who came to Junction City from Missouri in 
1880 and established a ranch four miles above Junction 
on the South Llano River. He went in a wagon to the 
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Angora goat ranch of Mr. Landrum at Laguna in Uvalde 
County and bought six of Mr. Landrum’s best Angora goats. 
Mr. Armstrong had a small flock of grade Angoras which 
he crossed with the pure-breds he got from Mr. Landrum. 
After Mr. Armstrong increased his little flock and supplied 
some of his neighbors with billies, one night when the 
family were all away from home, the Llano River got up to 
the corral where the goats were kept and drowned his 
entire flock. 


Jeff Pepper, who also ranched on South Llano, bought 
Angora goats from both Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Landrum. 
Mr. Pepper moved his flock of goats to the vicinity of 
Rock Springs. He afterwards moved to within fifteen 
miles of Ft. Clark. 


The fleeces on many flocks of Angora goats were light 
and thin. They were very light, indeed, compared with 
the heavy fleeces on the numerous flocks of high bred 
and registered Angora goats of today in Edwards and 
adjoining counties. Mr. Arnold told me that his goats 
would shear only about three pounds per year. Some of his 
goats had open throats down to their breasts. He told me, 
however, that he believed breeders would improve their 
Angoras until they would not only shear much more than 
this, but until their hair would have a finer texture. At that 
time they could hardly find a billy that did not have a line of 
coarse hair along his back. This coarse hair, however, 
did not appear until the goat was a year old and had shed 
his first hair. 


Mr. J. H. Lowery, who ranched and raised a large flock 
of high bred and registered Angora goats at Camp San 
Saba, told me he once raised a beautiful Angora kid that 
had a wonderful long, dense, heavy fleece of fine texture. 
He was so proud of him that the following fall after he was 
born in the spring, he took him to the National Angora Goat 
Breeders Fair in Oregon. The goat breeders attending the 
fair from that State as well as from other states also 
thought he possessed all the characteristics of a wonderful 
young goat and wanted to buy him. Mr. Lowery would not 
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sell him, however, and the goat breeders made Mr. Lowery 
promise to bring him back to the fair the next year. Mr. 
Lowery took his promising young goat back to his ranch 
at Camp San Saba. When spring came again and he shed 
his kid hair, to Mr. Lowery’s disgust and disappointment, 
a wide streak of coarse hair appeared all the way down 
his back, greatly impairing his value as a breeding goat; 
and Mr. Lowery would not take him back to the Oregon 
State Fair. 


The two Arnold brothers were truly pioneers in the 
Angora goat industry in Edwards County, and I know of 
no other of any consequence that had Angora goats before 
them. 


My old friend, the splendid Uncle Johnny Brown, was 
also an early pioneer in the Angora goat industry in Edwards 
County. Uncle John once practiced law in Fort Worth and 
came from that city to the 
ranch of his brother, Joe 
Brown, at Valley Springs. 
Uncle John’s brother Joe gave 
him about two hundred An- 
gora goats. He had got the 
start from a registered flock 
at Kyle, Texas. Uncle John 
moved these goats to the ranch 
of his nephews, Will and Virge 
Brown, on the head of East 
Nueces River in Edwards 
County, which was known as 
the Brown and Haynes cattle 
ranch. His niece, the fair and 
jolly Miss Kate Brown, Will 

: and Virge Brown’s sister, also 

Uncle Johnny Brown lived on the ranch; she after- 
wards married my old friend, Joe Ross. Uncle John Brown 
stayed with his goats in that rough country on the head 
of East Nueces, and when his flock increased, he moved 
them out on the Divide in the vicinity of Rock Springs. 
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He would use nothing but the best billies obtainable, 
securing them from the best standard flocks in the United 
States, some coming from California and Oregon. 


I once met Uncle Johnny in the fall of the year out on 
the Divide near Rock Springs with five registered billies 
in his wagon. He had just bought them from George 
Baylor’s registered flock at Uvalde. An early fall norther 
had blown up and it was cold, but Uncle Johnny was so 
proud of his goats he would have me get off my horse, get 
up into the wagon and look at his five registered billies. 
They were beauties. Uncle Johnny Brown kept breeding 
his goats until they were second to none on the Divide, 
which was called the “Stockman’s Paradise.” 


WHEN WE WENT UP THE TRAIL 


In the days of yore, in-the great long ago, 
In the time when the longhorn prevailed, 
The grass and the range o’er hills and plateau 
Was free when we went up the Trail. 


In the days that are gone, when we rode all alone, 
No signs then to show us our route; 

No barbed wire fences in those days were known 
No signs that said, “POSTED — KEEP OUT!” 


Texas was wide and open and free 
The land all belonged to the State; 
There was no law or rule or decree 
To confine us or to intimidate. 


We rode then with ease and camped where we pleased 
And grazed the longhorns on choice range; 

We lived in the open and enjoyed the fresh breeze 
And moved on when we wanted to change. 


When we made trips at night o’er mountain and dale 
All alone and no moon to give light, 
And darkness prevailed as we followed dim trails, 
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We would wonder if our courses were right. 


But the guiding North Star, high up and afar, 
And the Dipper like a finger to show 

Was our chart and our compass in those lonely, dark hours, 
And in silence would tell where to go. 
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Chapter XIII 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


In the winter of 1887-88, when I improved a ranch and 
fenced a four thousand acre pasture in Edwards County, 
Texas, twenty miles above the head spring of the South 
Llano River, it was the first pasture fenced in that county. 
I fenced in the large lake known as Ray Lake, two miles 
above the MacKenzie Lake. There were other large lakes 
above and below me. Large trail herds of South Texas 
longhorn steers, about three thousand in each herd, passed 
by my ranch every spring on their way to northern markets. 
Each herd was fully equipped with a grub wagon, a cook, 
and about fifteen well mounted cowboys, who were quite 
capable of staying with the longhorns in storms and 
stampedes. 


All trail drivers dreaded the heads of the Nueces Rivers. 
Some of the scattered ranchmen along those streams did 
not attend church or prayer meetings. The trail drivers 
had to string out their trail herds, sometimes two miles 
long, through the crooked, meandering canyon. The cow- 
boys along each side of the herd were often a quarter of 
a mile apart. Usually they could not see their cattle more 
than fifty yards. Cattle rustlers, when not seen, would 
rush in and cut a few of the trail cattle out, push them 
away from the trail herd up some of the deep brushy 
ravines and gorges, and cut their feet so they could not 
travel. They would burn their brands out and watch them 
until the following spring when they would take them in 
another direction to get rid of them. They usually disposed of 
these stolen cattle either by selling or by trading them to 
other rustlers who had picked up cattle in a similar way. 
Cattle picked up in that way were called “truck cattle.” 
The rustlers would tell each other where the cattle came 
from and who their rightful owners were, also, which way 
to take them to avoid coming in contact with the owners. 
The trail drivers lost a good many cattle in this way. They 
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were glad to reach the wide open divide where their cattle 
and saddle horses would have good grass and not be 
confronted with serious obstacles. 

Bill Murchison, a friend of mine and an old “trail boss” 


Bill Murchison 


blankets, and their bedding, 


Col. D. R. Fant 


who lived in Menard County, 
told me in language accentu- 
ated with violent cuss words, 
that a “trail boss’ who drove 
a trail herd up Nueces ought 
to draw a pension. 

When the large trail herds 
reached the open country on 
the Divide near my ranch at 
Ray Lake, they found good 
grass and plenty of water. 
Here they would rest up for a 
few days after driving over 
the rough, brushy canyon 
country. The cowboys would 
also rest, shoe their horses, 
wash their clothes and saddle 
and attend to other require- 
ments incidental to cowboy 
life. 

One of the trail drivers was 
Col. D. R. Fant of South 
Texas. He was one of the lar- 
gest trail operators in Texas. 
He drove thousands of South 
Texas longhorn steers up the 
trail every spring. Quite a 
number of steers from the 
Fant herds were lost about my 
ranch. In the spring of 1888, 
after the trail season was 
over, an agent of the Fant 
interests, who also lived in 
South Texas, appeared on the 
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South Llano. He employed Mr. Bales, a neighbor of mine, 
who ranched just below me at MacKenzie Lake, to gather up 
what steers the trail drivers had lost. Mr. Bales said the 
agent told him he would receive them just as soon as he 
gathered them. Mr. Bales found about twenty steers, one 
and two years old, carrying the Fant trail brand and 
notified the Fant agent. However, he did not appear to 
receive the cattle. Mr. Bales, having to herd them until 
the agent arrived, asked me to pasture them until he came. 
My pasture was small and already crowded with my own 
cattle, but to accommodate my neighbor, and thinking the 
steers would remain only a few days in my pasture, I 
consented, though reluctantly. Mr. Bales said he would 
see that the agent paid both me and himself for pasturing 
and gathering the steers when he delivered them to him. 


The agent did not appear, so the cattle remained in my 
pasture until fall. It was a dry, hot summer, and the water 
got very low in the lake and the grass became short. Mr. 
Bales was vexed as much as I about the Fant agent’s not 
coming for the steers he had gathered for him and also for 
their having to stay so long in my pasture. Quite a bill 
had accrued against them for pasturage and for Mr. Bales’ 
labor and time in gathering them. 


The boys on my ranch, also disgusted, paid their respects 
to the big cattleman in violent terms of profanity for leaving 
his steers on us so long. I told the boys that Col. Fant, 
having such large cattle interests, perhaps knew nothing 
about it. The boys suggested that, in order to get pay 
for pasturing the steers, we burn out the Fant brand, 
which was a small brand, and put my big GRA brand on 
one of them. This was a custom in vogue at that time 
in Edwards County among disreputable cowmen. I rather 
thought that those heedless young cowboys, far removed 
from the purifying principles of law and order, wanted to 
try their hand at that kind of skill, anyway. I told them 
we had better not do that; I would rather lose it. 


I had to leave the ranch for a few days. I told them 
to turn the cattle out of the pasture. When I returned, 
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after a day or so, I found they had burned out the Fant 
brand on one of the steers. They had covered the little 
Fant brand, which was near the loins of the animal, with 
my big GRA brand. The steer was also branded K on 
the left jaw. This, they made into an eight pointed star, 
or as they called it, an eight legged spider. They kept 
him in the pasture and turned the other steers out. They 
had made a good job of the brand change not to be pro- 
fessionals. However, the steer did not pay for all the 
pasturage. It was the first and only cow brute that was 
burned on my ranch in Edwards County during the ten 
years I ranched there. 


Most of those South Texas longhorns at that time were 
pale red, small bone, with long, slender horns wide apart, 
with a quick energetic step, and rather a wild and nervous 
disposition. An experienced cowman would observe the 
difference between them and the other longhorns which 
ranged farther north. I drove this steer, with two hun- 
dred other longhorn steers of the same age, which I had 
bought from my neighboring ranchmen in Edwards County, 
down to San Saba County. This steer that was burned by 
those thoughtless cowboys on my ranch always haunted 
me. I kept him on my ranch in San Saba County for two 
years. When the steers were five years old, I sold them in 
the fall of 1892 to a cattle feeder from Kyle, Texas, by 
the name of Crosswaite. Mr. Crosswaite had put up an 
immense amount of ensilage at Kyle. Ensilage at that 
time was in its experimental stage as a cattle fattening 
ration. . 


Mr. Crosswaite employed Will Nance of Valley Springs, 
a distant relative of his, who was a cowpuncher, to drive 
the steers to Kyle. Will had been up the trail several 
times, and he was an experienced hand. He, with others 
whom Mr. Crosswaite employed to help, had to drive the 
cattle via Llano to have them inspected. When Will and 
his help came for the steers, I helped them for a few 
miles. When we were driving them, I was riding on one 
side of the herd near Will Nance. Will said, “Gray, do you 
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see that little, pale red steer on the left going up the 
hill? He looks like a South Texas steer to me.” I only 
grunted. Will kept on talking; he had been up the trail 
with South Texas longhorns and he knew his onions. “See 
his little bone, pale red color, long horns wide apart, and 
that quick, nervous step?” I wanted him to shut up. I 
had rather listen to the birds singing their sweet songs 
of joy. 


When I turned back, I told Will Nance goodbye and 
looked at the little, red steer for the last time. He had 
haunted me for three long, troublesome years. I thought 
I was through with him — but this was not the case. 


In the spring I received a letter from Mr. Crosswaite. 
He stated that he fattened the steers he bought from me 
and shipped them to the Chicago market, and a certain 
little, pale red steer was claimed and taken away from him 
at the Chicago Stock Yards by two cattle inspectors who 
represented the National Cattle Raisers’ Association. In 
his letter, he further stated that the inspectors claimed the 
steer was once branded K on the left jaw, which brand, 
the inspector said, belonged to Col. D. R. Fant of South 
Texas, who was a member of the Association. This brand 
had been burned out, the inspector declared, and Mr. Cross- 
waite in his letter, asked me to kindly reimburse him for 
his loss. Yours truly, ete. 


I was perplexed. I had a high regard for Mr. Cross- 
waite, who had stayed at my house for a day or two when 
he bought the steers. I found him to be a courteous, 
likeable gentleman, polished and polite, and he had dis- 
played a high regard and esteem for both me and my 
wife —I had quite recently married. I wanted to compen- 
sate him for his loss. 


In addition, I received a polite letter from Rector and 
Rector, attorneys-at-law, San Saba, Texas, who were old 
friends of mine. I knew them to be Christian gentlemen of 
high order. They advised me of Mr. Crosswaite’s misfor- 
tune and asked me to reimburse him for his loss. Aware 
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of the fact, however, that the 
National Cattle Raisers As- 
sociation kept well paid and 
efficient attorneys to prose- 
cute all cases of thefts against 
the Association, it occurred 
to me that to compensate Mr. 
Crosswaite might be an ad- 
mission of guilt. I hurried to 
Llano before answering the 
letter to ascertain whether the 
cattle inspector there, Alf 
Hunter, had followed the law 
and placed the original brands 
that were on the steers on 
record as well as my GRA 
brand. 


Hon. Knight Rector 


I had bought these cattle from different ranchmen in 
Edwards County. It was before the country was fenced. 
These steers, being raised on the open range, carried large 
brands, some of them covering the whole side of the animal. 
It was the legal duty of the brand inspector to note and 
record every brand an animal carried. I found upon 
examining the Llano records that the brand inspector had 
failed to do this. He had recorded only my GRA brand. 
I then answered Mr. Crosswaite’s letter; I was compelled 
to make a lawyer’s plea by telling him the brand inspector’s 
records at Llano revealed that there was no such steer 
inspected in Will Nance’s herd which I sold to him, and 
there must have been a mistake. In order to further 
defend myself, I found it necessary, which was against 
my own inclination, to refuse to reimburse the esteemed 
Mr. Crosswaite for his loss, and the real facts were not 
revealed to him, but in silence remained BEHIND THE 
CURTAIN! © | 


Chapter XIV 
CONCHO CATTLE DRIFTING 


In the eighties on the wide range of the Concho and 
Colorado Rivers, the longhorn cattle that belonged to the 
determined and resolute pioneer cattlemen ranged at will 
over hills and plateau. The country was open and unfenced. 
During the prevailing cold winter of blizzards, snow and 
sleet, the restless and roving longhorn cattle would drift 
far to the south to seek protection from the weather. 


All cattle carried the brand of the ranchman who owned 
them. In the spring when winter broke and green grass 
appeared, the ranchmen would shoe their horses, get to- 
gether their cow outfit—consisting of a well-equipped 
grub wagon, rolls of bedding and a cook who drove the wagon 
— and start south to that rough, rocky country to hunt 
their cattle, round them up, cut out from them the native 
cattle and drive the herd back to their accustomed range 
on the Concho and Colorado Rivers. 


Fort Clark, situated farther south in Kinney County, 
was a government post where the United States Govern- 
ment had kept soldiers stationed since before the war 
between the States. To supply these soldiers with beef, 
the government bought fat cattle from the neighboring 
ranchmen and paid better prices than ranchmen were able 
to obtain elsewhere. 


Local cowmen ranched on the head of Devil’s and Nueces. 
Rivers where these northern cattle drifted in during the 
winter. They did not appreciate the fact that the northern. 
cattle would drift in and crowd their range, which their 
own cattle needed. Neither did those northern cattle 
ranchmen find any enjoyment in having to take their 
well-equipped grub wagons and their winter-fed cow horses. 
to round up their cattle in the spring. Their horses were 
so well trained to cut out cattle that a thoughtless rider, 
inexperienced in riding sure enough good cutting horses, 
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would have to choke the saddle horn to stay in the saddle. 
They would go down on the Devil’s and Nueces Rivers, a 
country with its rough canyons, rocks and brush where 
they had to keep their horses shod, especially in wet © 
weather, and hunt up their cattle. 


About the only way ranchmen in Edwards County had 
at that time of raising money to run their business was 
to gather up a bunch of their fat cattle on the open range 
and drive them either to San Antonio or Fort Clark. Some 
ranchmen, however, sold their cattle at their ranches to 
buyers who made a business of buying fat cattle from the 
different ranchmen and driving them to market them- 
selves. Fort Clark did not consume as many cattle as 
San Antonio, but fat cattle commanded a better price 
there since it was a government fort where United States 
soldiers were stationed. Of course, in those days, in the 
absence of railroads and trucks, all cattle had to be driven 
on foot, and Fort Clark was also the nearest market, 
especially to the Nueces River ranchmen. | 


The Conchos and the head of the Colorado Rivers at 
that day of open range and free grass and before that 
country became overstocked with cattle, was one of the 
most favored livestock divisions of the State. Therefore, 
all cattle that drifted south into the rough country on the 
head of Devil’s and Nueces Rivers from that section of 
the country were fat, except cows that suckled calves. 


In the winter months, the cowmen on their ranches, in 
open range days, did not work and disturb their cattle 
much. They, as well as their saddle horses and cattle, 
were tired and worn out from being on the go all spring 
and summer. The cattlemen had to ride their horses after 
their cattle that drifted away from their ranches, cut 
them out from the various herds, make long journeys and 
drive them back to their respective ranches. So the cow- 
men, in the winter, remained quietly at home. 


Their faithful saddle horses were turned out on the best 
grass and set free. Their backs that had carried the 
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saddle and rider through all kinds of weather got an 
intermission and their tired feet, after the heavy iron 
shoes were pulled off, got a much needed and deserved 
rest. The cattle were content to remain on their own 
range where they were salted and kept quiet. However, 
the cruel blizzards, cold and wet, would drift them far 
to the south, and in March and April, when they were 
already weak from passing through the disagreeable winter, 
the annoying heel flies vexed and chased them until the 
heel fly season was over and warm weather and green 
grass appeared in the spring. 


Cowmen who lived on the prongs of the Nueces River, 
and especially the West Nueces ranchmen, would sell 
their fat cattle at Fort Clark, since it was nearer and a 
better market. They would round up their range and 
select their fat stuff, carrying their own brands, and some 
of them, in the absence of the sheriff and State Rangers, 
would also take what cattle they found in their range 
belonging on the Conchos or Colorado Rivers. Those 
cunning cattle rustlers would have the buyer at Fort Clark 
to whom they sold and who had a slaughter house con- 
nected with his market, to slaughter these northern cattle 
first before they were discovered. However, this method 
of stealing was rather slow and one of the most adroit 
thought of another plan that made stealing northern cattle 
more of a wholesale proposition and one which was more 
protected, in a way, by the law. 


The state cattle laws required that a cowman in starting 
a brand, before he placed it on cattle, should have it 
recorded in the county in which his ranch was located; 
and if he so desired, for his own protection, he could 
also have it recorded in any of the adjoining counties 
where his cattle might stray. Of course, these cowmen 
from the Conchos and Colorado Rivers did not even dream 
that they, for their own protection, should record their cat- 
tle brands in far away Kinney County where Fort Clark is 
located, since they went down every spring and drove 
them back to their accustomed range. Most of their 
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cattle, in escaping the cold winters, stopped in Edwards 
County, where there was an abundance of grass and 
plenty of protection from the cold, there being plenty of 
hills, thickets and gorges to shelter them. Edwards County 
is immediately north of Kinney County and very few of the 
cattle drifted that far south. 


But, these cunning cattle rustlers had many of the 
leading brands of these cattlemen recorded in Kinney 
County in their own name so in case they should get 
caught up with, they would show by the county brand 
records that they owned the brand themselves. The law 
also provided that no cattleman could have more than 
one brand recorded in his own name. So these fraudulent 
cattle rustlers, in order to beat the law and defeat justice, 
since they already had their own brand recorded, had 
some of the brands of the largest stocks of cattle on the 
Conchos and the Colorado recorded in Kinney County in 
their children’s names, some of them babies on their 
mother’s knee. 


Fayette Tankersley of San Angelo, who came to that 
country before Fort Concho was established, was an ex- 
tensive cattle operator. He indicted some of the Nueces 
cattle rustlers in Edwards County, charging them with 
stealing his cattle. Edwards County had only a few years 
before been organized. It was very thinly settled, there 
being barely enough settlers to organize it. About one- 
half of them stood for law and order and the other half 
stood for anything but that. 


Judge Winchester Kelso of Eagle Pass was the efficient 
judge of that judicial district at that time. He was a 
just judge, equitable and fair, and an honest man. He 
was so near perfect at that time of strife and bitterness 
that he was idolized by the law-abiding element and not 
hated by the other. It was hard to get a jury to try a 
criminal case. To be qualified juror, one had to be a 
householder in the county or a freeholder in the state. 
Many of the settlers at that time lived in tents. Others 
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had their habitation built up three or four feet out of 
rough plank, small logs or rails and covered with canvas 
or grass, while still others lived in small, rude houses or 
shelters not worth enough to be called a house. It was 
the duty of Judge Kelso on the bench to decide whether 
or not the occupant of these crude abodes, most of whom 
had families, was a householder or not. If the court ruled 
that he was not a householder, he was not a qualified 
juror and was excused by the court. As he was retiring 
from the witness stand, he was often teased by his 
neighboring ranchmen, standing by with their hats off 
out of respect for the court. A man whose domicile was 
perhaps not much better, would jokingly tell him, in a 
whisper, to go back home and build him a house. It was 
hard to get a jury. 


The lawyers, including a prosecuting attorney, came 
from other towns and were not acquainted with the 
inhabitants of the county. Therefore, the district attorney 
would sometimes call on the efficient State Ranger, Ira 
Aten, who knew every man in the county and on what 
side he stood, for, to be sure, there were none on the 
fence. They were on one side or the other and Ranger 
Aten knew them. This proceeding caused great conster- 
nation and contempt among the lawless element, who 
would sneeringly refer to Ranger Aten as the Assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney. After these cattle cases were in 
court for several terms where Mr. Tankersley had to go 
so far to attend as a witness, the State failed to secure 
a conviction and the cases were dismissed and the parties 
so charged set free. | 


The cattle rustlers did not like Fayette Tankersley. 
They said he was so barbarous he tortured his cattle by 
making his brand large. This made it impossible for them 
to burn it out or deface it. When he put his brand on 
his calves in that open country on the Concho, he knew 
the cold winters would drift them far to the south, and he 
knew the men were not all Sunday School pupils down 
there. Therefore, he made his brand large so it could not 
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be burned out or defaced. However, they played havoc 
with his fat cattle that drifted down there by killing them 
for beef. 


They, like all cattle that drifted into that country from 
the Conchos and the Colorado Rivers, after having passed 
through the growing season of the summer and fall in that 
favored range, were in excellent condition. Therefore, they 
were at the mercy of cattle rustlers when they drifted south. 
If they carried a small brand, with only a letter or two, 
these rustlers could take a red hot iron and make almost 
any kind of a brand out of it and change the animal’s ear 
mark until the owner himself would hardly know it. For 
at the big roundups many cowmen’s calves were branded 
by his neighboring ranchmen and the actual owner some- 
times would never see them. 


At the big roundups on the Conchos, in the days of the 
open range, without pens or pastures, a large body of 
cowmen on good horses would start out as early in the 
morning as they could, in order to get through in a day. 
They would throw all the cattle in that range together 
in one big herd, selecting a level place to hold them. 
These cattle had many brands and owners. Since this 
was before the barbed wire fence or pastures, all ranch- 
men’s cattle mixed up together. At a day’s roundup the 
range was cleared and none were left behind. The cows 
with their unbranded calves were cut out in a separate 
herd. Some of the cowboys, who were good ropers, rode 
quietly into the herd and tossed their rope on a calf, 
dragging it up to the nearby fire, where the branding irons 
were being heated by a designated cowboy. There were two 
other boys stationed at the fire, one to catch the calf, 
throw it to be branded and release the rope so the boy 
that dragged it up could return to the herd and rope 
another calf. The other boy would mark, brand and tally 
ite 

The cattle rustlers south of there would kill, for beef, 
fat cattle that carried large brands that were well known; 
they could not burn them out on account of the large, 
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conspicuous brand that was on the animal, and they dared 
not sell them. Another reason cattle rustlers did not like 
large brands was that when they killed them for beef the 
hide with a large brand was unfit to make rawhide lariats, 
which cowmen prized so highly, or hobbles, quirts or bell 
collars. If a cowhide had a big brand on it, it could not 
be used for making such things because the side that had 
the big brand on it was rotten and worthless. Some ranch- 


Lem Henderson 


men, in order to prevent their 
brands being burned out, 
burned their brands on both 
sides of the cow brute. 


Lem Henderson, who 
ranched on Contrary Creek 
and owned a large stock of 
cattle of about 1500 head 
branded WIL on both sides 
and ear-marked underslope 
the left and overslope the 
right. Mr. Dodson branded 
DOD on one side and SON 
on the other and marked crop 
and underbit each ear. These 
brands and marks were well 
known to the ranchmen all 
over Edwards County. 
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Chapter DEA 


WAT WILLIAMS 
AND HIS OUTLAW HORSE 


There were four of us boys who ranched at Lane Springs 
in Edwards County. It became necessary for us to drive 
some cattle down the South Llano River. It was in the 
afternoon and we were passing by the beautiful Seven 
Hundred Springs, near the head water of that stream. 
There was Hugh Barber, Lee Hext, Wat Williams and 
myself. Although Wat was younger than any of us, he 
could beat any of us riding 
broncos; in fact, Wat could 
ride any kind of a bronco, 
large or small. On this oc- 
casion, he was riding a little 
horse of mine. He was a 
brown with a big star in his 
face. On account of his wild, 
untamable disposition, we 
called him Wildcat. It looked 
like Wildcat would not give 
up his wild, reckless traits 
and adjust himself to the 
saddle and cowboy life. Other 
young horses in our mounts 
that we had broken and had 
ridden no longer than we had 
ridden him had become gentle 
and would allow us to fondle and pet them. But Wildcat 
would not stand for any such familiarity. I could not 
understand why he was such an outlaw. Although we 
kept him on our ranch in Edwards County near the border 
of Mexico, he did not possess Spanish blood; he was born 
in San Saba County and his stock came from Bell County 
where good, well bred horses are raised. He was well 
made, active and speedy. When he pitched, his jumps 


Wat Williams 
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were difficult for the rider — quick and irregular — and 
it took a good rider to keep his seat in the saddle when 
he was in action. If the rider attempted to place his 
hand on Wildcat’s hips near his tail, the highstrung 
horse would not stand and allow such indulgence. 


It was a quiet sunshiny afternoon as we boys followed 
behind the cattle as they trekked their slow way down the 
South Llano with its gushing springs and attractive 
scenery on every side. The cattle we were driving were 
pretty well broken in to drive. They kept the road and 
trails themselves while we boys followed slowly behind 
them. We had about run out of jokes or anything 
interesting to talk about. Wat was the life of the party. 
He was always saying funny things to make us laugh; he 
was like Wildcat in a way. He was rather wild and self 
indulgent himself in those days when he was just out of 
his teens. He was in for most anything to start a laugh. 
When a person placed his hand on Wildeat’s hips, he 
would start something funny, too. 


The mischievous Wat, in order to wake us up and 
put a little life in the crowd and give us boys something 
exciting to laugh at, decided to put on a little theatrical 
performance. He knew he had a horse that could perform 
his part. He elected to play the part of a green, inex- 
perienced cowboy just from the Eastern States, who had 
come to West Texas to learn the cattle business and to 
learn to ride broncos. Wat was general manager and 
director of the show and we boys were his audience. 
The scene was on the banks of South Llano. Wat, by 
placing one hand on Wildcat’s hips, while he held the 
bridle reins with the other, induced the nervous little 
horse to act the part of a pitching bronco by furious 
bucking. Wat on Wildcat had no trouble in making him 
pitch at any time he wanted him to. 


In this free show Wat was pulling off for our amuse- 
ment, he imitated an unskilled cowboy that could not 
ride a bronco, but wanted to learn. While Wildcat was 
in action, Wat would frantically and nervously hold to 
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the horn of the saddle, with one foot out of the stirrup, 
allowing his body to be thrown first on one side of the horse 
and then the other, letting his head bob up and down as he 
mimicked a raw, untrained cowboy that could not ride a 
pitching horse, but was trying to learn. Riding a bronc is a 
very important thing in order to be a real cowboy, but with 
some it is the most difficult feat to accomplish in learning 
the cattle industry. 


This amusing and free theatrical performance was 
highly entertaining to us seasoned cowboys as we plodded 
slowly behind the cattle we were driving. We boys, in 
our hilarity, were looking for Wat to get thrown, for 
Wildcat when teased, got down to business and played his 
part well without sham or deception. When Wat annoyed 
him by scratching him on his hips, Wildcat did not fool 
or trifle, but pitched hard and fast. We boys were not 
required to have tickets or even dress up to enter Wat’s 
“Wild West” moving picture entertainment. It was just 
a little cowboy party of our own. There were no curtains 
to raise. However, there was beautiful stage scenery 
consisting of lovely and charming natural landscapes, 
high bluffs dotted on top with silvery fleeced Angora goats, 
and many other attractive views on that interesting, 
delightful stream. There were clear, reflecting lakes and 
beautiful evergreens, overhanging cliffs, high mountains 
both obscure and rough on picturesque South Llano, all 
drawn and painted by Nature’s skilled artist in the loveliest 
of designs. 


At last, Wat, as he still continued to tantalize and vex 
the young horse in his effort to stage his “Wild West” 
play successfully for our amusement, permitted himself 
to be thrown too far over one side of the mettlesome 
young horse that continued to object strenuously to Wat’s 
repeated familiarity. The young bronco was well muscled, 
strong and active, and he made an unusually hard, high 
leap to unseat the rider, who, in order to give us boys 
a good show and something to laugh at, was already far 
over on one side of his young mount imitating the awkward 
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motion of a green cowboy by holding tight to the saddle 
horn. In this Wat failed to make the grade in recovering 
his ‘balance to get back in the saddle, and he hit the ground 
flat of his back instead. It was an act the expert young 
bronco rider had not anticipated. 

We boys had an uproarious laugh over it at Wat’s expense 
while we caught the excitable little steed. We congratu- 
lated him, however, for the interesting, free entertainment 
he presented and told him that Wildcat’s efforts also 
were quite a thrill to us and perhaps to him as well. 
We told him further we thought they both played their 
parts exceedingly well and feigned surprise when Wat, 
as he brushed the dust off his clothing, declared that 
the last rendition was not intended. 


Chapter XVI 


WILDCATS 
SECOND PERFORMANCE 


I got a good laugh at Wat’s getting thrown a few weeks 
before, but my time came next. However, there was no 
one there to laugh at me. Neither was I trying to put 
on a theatrical show. Quite to the contrary, it was forced 
upon me. I was not much of a wild horse rider, and | 
was afraid of Wildcat, especially when he had not been 
ridden for some time and was fresh. The boys knew this 
and joked me for being afraid of my own horse and one 
that I had raised. On this occasion Wildcat had been 
running on good grass at Seep Springs near the Devil’s 
Sink Hole, where we had our horse camp. We had some 
saddle horses out. It was a wet spring and there was 
water in all the little water holes on the Divide. We 
thought the horses had wandered west and I wanted to 
take a round in the vicinity of Rock Springs in search 
of them. : 


Some of the boys on the ranch had gone on cowhunts 
and left the camp short of horses with the understanding 
that I was to hunt up the missing ones while they were 
gone. There were about ten saddle horses out. I knew 
when they returned from their cowhunt the boys would 
have their horses ridden down and would want fresh ones. 
I wanted to find them, as I told them I would hunt them 
up so they would have something to ride when they got 
in. Wat Williams had a way of making Wildcat pitch 
when he wanted him to, but I had never found a way to 
keep the nervous horse from pitching if I was riding 
him and he took a notion to pitch. With some foreboding, 
I saddled Wildcat. He was fresh, and I did not like his 
capers much. To my apprehension and dismay, he cavorted 
around with the saddle and pitched considerably while 
I held the long rope. I was in hopes he would get all 
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that mean spirit out of him before I mounted him. I 
climbed on him without casualties and struck out. I 
had no other horse to ride, and it was the only alternative. 
I was togged with my leggings and spurs and carried my 
quirt on my wrist. I left our camp at Seep Springs 
and headed for Rock Springs, which is about four miles 
away. I was feeling nervous and in a jitter. As for 
Wildcat, it seemed that pitching was his line, but I was 
sure riding outlaw horses was not mine. 


I had seen Wildcat in action many times before, and I 
knew he could do a good job. I fully realized if he started 
to pitch I might as well look for a place to fall. I held 
my spurs away from him as much as I could, for I well 
knew that if I touched him with them in the first few 
miles he would start something. I knew he pitched hard 
and fast and, assisted by gravity, would compel me to 
make a forced landing. 


I reached the Divide near the Cedar Pond, which is 
perhaps a mile or more northeast of Rock Springs. On 
account of recent rains, there was plenty of water in the 
branches and little water holes on the Divide and cattle 
had left the short range in the canyons to graze and 
browse on that luxuriant range. Everything was quiet 
on the Divide. No sign of human life, not even a Mexican 
sheep camp, was in the vicinity. I kept a watchful eye 
on Wildcat. 


I was passing Rock Springs water hole on my nervous, 
outlaw horse, feeling just as nervous myself. I was still 
very careful not to touch him with quirt or spur. All 
of a sudden a huge rattlesnake turned loose his detestable 
music box right under my horse’s feet. I could plainly see 
his horrible black diamond spots as they moved around 
in a coil and his big, triangular shaped head raised ready 
to strike. The enormous reptile was right under me. 
Wildcat was not a large horse and my extended feet 
were just a little too close to that frightful snake for me 
to feel comfortable. Before I thought, I jerked my feet 
back away from the venomous snake. In doing so, I 
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spurred Wildcat, and he promptly responded by violent 
pitching. I only stayed on him long enough to be out of 
the way of the horrible serpent when I hit the ground. 
Wildcat left the scene in a fast run without a rider. The 
stirrups and toe fenders were flapping against his sides 
and the bridle reins were across his neck as he disappeared. 
I hurriedly left the dreaded rattler, monarch of all he 
surveyed. 


I went in a run following the horse. Wildcat also went 
in a fast run in a westerly direction over the hill and 
disappeared from sight. I was all disturbed and broken 
up from being thrown and losing my horse. It was four 
miles to walk back to camp burdened with my leggings, 
spurs and quirt and no saddle to ride after I got there. 
I followed the horse’s trail and found my rope which had 
lost off the saddle, and which also added to my burden. 
When I reached the top of the hill, however, where I 
saw the disobedient horse disappear, I was greatly relieved 
when I discovered him standing across the branch on 
another hill looking at me with his head high and the 
big star in his face conspicuously showing. The bridle 
reins had caught on a live oak bush and held him. I 
sure was glad to see him and also to see him hung up 
by the bridle. The fidgety mount was walking restlessly 
around the bush looking at me as I approached. 


After some tiresome walking, I reached him. I ap- 
proached him gently and with some difficulty got the 
bridle reins loose from the bush and mounted him. I 
knew all the excitement and exercise had taken all of 
the pitch out of him, and I was no longer afraid to ride 
him. I resumed my hunt after the missing horses. 


Chapter XVII 
A MEAN HORSE TO SHOE 


In 1882, we boys, when we moved our cattle from San 
Saba County to Edwards County, were all single. We 
located at Lane Springs and established a horse camp 
out on the Divide on the extreme head of Contrary Creek, 
about two miles east of the Cedar Mott, where we had 
some cattle pens, and about one-half mile below the old 
Military Road. Contrary Creek heads against the Divide 
and takes a northerly direction from the Divide and 
empties into the South Llano above the mouth of Big 
Paint and below Paint Rock Springs, which is the head 
water of South Llano. 


Tradition tells us that Contrary Creek got its odd name 
from the fact that when it meandered from the Divide 
and reached within a stone’s throw of the South Llano 
River, instead of showing friendliness by joining the 
rippling waters of South Llano, it displayed a stubborn 
spirit and turned abruptly back south up the river and 
perhaps in its arrogant way threatened to empty its scant 
water into the Devil’s Sink Hole. At last it seemed to 
yield, however, and made confluence with that beautiful 
stream. Therefore, our beloved pioneers who long ago 
have “crossed the bar,” very appropriately called it Con- 
trary Creek. 


I had to look up some of our saddle horses that had 
strayed away from camp, and my younger brother, Rube, 
just out of his teens, was to shoe a bay horse of mine. 
The horse was branded TAX and we called him “Tax.” 


Tax was gentle but mean to shoe. Brother Rube, like 
most cowboys and other people as well, did not possess 
an angelic disposition, which is so necessary in shoeing 
horses, the same as in all other lines of endeavor. The 
stubborn horse would not stand for Rube to nail the No. 1 
shoes on his front feet. Tax had already jerked his foot 
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away from Rube two or three times and had skinned his 
hands until they were bleeding. All of this irritated him 
until his temper and patience were not the best. Rube 
was holding one of the sensitive horse’s feet between 
his knees, endeavoring to nail the shoe on. He had driven 
a sharp horseshoe nail through to hold it. Before he 
could bend the nail over to keep it from catching his 
leg, the highstrung horse jerked his foot from between 
Rube’s knees and the piercing horseshoe nail penetrated 
the flesh of his leg, inflicting a painful and bloody wound, 
and also tore his pants. This aroused Rube’s temper and 
in his anger he threw the horseshoe rasp violently at the 
horse’s head. The end of the heavy steel rasp struck 
the horse squarely in the eye, shattering the eyeball 
and destroying the sight. This display of temper inflicted 
a painful wound, much more distressing than Rube had 
received and greater than he, though angry, had intended 
to inflict. 


I was greatly agitated over my saddle horse losing 
his eye because this necessitated my having to ride a 
one-eyed horse. 


On a later occasion after this regrettable accident 
occurred, while I was ranching at Ray Lake, twelve miles 
above Green Lake on the head of South Llano, where the 
post office at that time was located, I was riding Tax 
on the range near my ranch and found a yearling branded 
JH, belonging to Bob Hext, who was ranching on Hack- 
berry Creek, a tributary of East Nueces, and about twenty 
miles from my ranch. I once ranched with Bob and his 
brothers, Jim and Lee. I wanted to drive the yearling to 
my ranch and put it in my pasture so Bob could get 
it. In trying to drive the unruly animal, it got hot, became 
unmanageable and got to fighting and refused to drive. 
I roped and threw it. Leaving the end of the rope on 
the horn of my saddle, I hurriedly dismounted and ran 
around Tax to get to the yearling before it got on its 
feet. In doing so, I brushed the horse’s hips. The one- 
eyed horse kicked at me with both his hind feet. One of 
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his shod feet struck me a glancing lick on the side of my 
head, which cut my ear as well as my head. However, 
I was still able to navigate and reached the yearling 
before it got on its feet. By patiently working along 
with the obstinate young beast, I at last succeeded in 
getting it to the ranch. I put it in the pasture and sent 
Bob word about my experience with his disobedient year- 
ling that had strayed away from its accustomed range. 
He promptly came after it and was delighted to get it. 
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Chapter XVIII 
SHOOTING A COYOTE 


At another time we were camped on the Divide at Rock 
Springs with our saddle horses. It was in the winter, 
and the cow hunts and the working season were over. 
It was a wet fall and winter and all the scattered water 
holes were full of water. Other cowmen were wintering 
their saddle horses at the different water holes scattered 
about on the Divide. 


We had our dilapidated little tent stretched near the 
Rock Springs water hole, and it was so deteriorated and 
full of holes it would scarcely turn the rain. We also 
had a wagon with good bows and a tolerable respectable 
wagon sheet for covering; it was not as old as the tent 
and, therefore, turned rain better. 


We kept our flour and coffee in the wagon to keep it 
dry. Coffee at that time was brought on in sacks that 
weighed about one hundred thirty pounds. A cowman 
who worked several men bought a sack of green coffee 
at a time. It was not parched in those days and was 
termed ‘‘green coffee.” The boys had to parch it by the 
camp fire in a skillet. Hot coals were kept under the oven 
and on the lid to roast or parch it. It required a very 
- patient, careful hand to watch it closely and to stir it 
to keep it from burning. A coffee mill bolted on to the 
back of the wagon was used to grind it after it was parched. 
This mill was placed there so it could be used while the 
outfit was on the move, the same as in camp. 


In the winter when the boys were not on the roundups, 
we played cards in camp to decide who would do the cook- 
ing or to determine who would take care of the horses. 
One dismal, cloudy afternoon we played cards, and con- 
tinued to play far into the night. We had killed a beef 
and left the offal scattered around, which, no doubt, was 
quite an enticing attraction to the coyotes. They kept 
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up an incessant, deafening howl. Coyotes howl more in 
damp, cloudy weather and that night it seemed as if there 
were a thousand of them close to camp. 


Bob Waller, who worked for us, was a big, tall blond, 
younger than any of the rest of us. He was always full 
of fun and always playing pranks. Just before going to 
bed, he seized one of the Winchesters and fired two or 
three times in the direction of the predatory prowlers, 
who were making so much noise. It was getting late so 
we made down our pallets and went to bed. The next morn- 
ing some of the boys who went out after the horses, in 
passing the way Bob shot, found a dead coyote shot in the 
side. Holding it up by the hind legs, they called and 
laughingly told Bob he was an extraordinary marksman, 
being able to kill a coyote in the dark. Bob responded by 
telling them he could not see what he was shooting at, 
and if he had shot at the coyote in the daytime when he 
could have seen him, he probably would have missed him. 


CHAPTER XIx 


EXPERIENCE WITH BEAR 
IN EDWARDS COUNTY 


In the early spring of 1885, 
Will Brown, Lee Hext, Hugh 
Barber and this writer made 
a cattle drive across the Di- 
vide of South Llano on the 
head of Contrary Creek, 
which runs into South Llano, 
for the purpose of rounding 
up a bunch of cattle and cut- 
ting out the ones that had our 
brands so we could take them 
back to the ranch. 


It was a damp, foggy morn- 
ing. One of the boys, look- 
ing up one of the draws of the 
creek, saw a black bear going 


Will Brown 
in a slow gallop away from us and up a rough hollow 


which soon terminated in some thick cedar at its head. 


He slyly announced it to the rest of us by pointing in that 
direction. As soon as we all saw the bear, we immediately 
left our cattle and started on a run up the draw toward 
him. When the bear heard the sound of our horses’ shod 
feet over the rocks, he stopped, turned around and stood 
on his hind feet and looked back at all four of us making 
toward him as fast as our horses could carry us. He lost . 
only a moment, however, before he made for a clump of 
cedar, which we also could plainly see, only a short distance 
up the draw. We overtook him before he reached the cedar 
and turned him back down the draw. All of us had our 
ropes down to rope him. Will Brown was the first one 
that got a chance to throw his rope; it went over the 
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bear’s head and around his neck. 
We thought we had him, but as 
soon as Will tightened his rope, 
the bear made only one effort with 
one of his front paws and raked 
the rope from over his head. Hugh 
Barber was the next one that roped 
him; the bear again deftly re- 
moved the rope with one stroke 
of his paw. At last Will Brown 
threw his rope high upon the 
bear’s front legs above the upper 
joints below his body. He then 
reversed his horse and went the 
other way, dragging the bear. As 
soon as he passed us, Hugh Barber 
threw his rope around the bear’s 
neck, and when they tightened on 
their ropes they almost raised the 
bear off the ground. The bear, 


exhausted and unable to release himself, was in a helpless 
condition. Since we had no firearms, the boys that had him 


Hugh Barber 


roped and stretched out called 
for Hext or Gray to cut his 
throat. Lee Hext prided him- 
self on carrying a large, beau- 
tiful pearl handled [XL pock- 
et knife which he always kept 
sharp. He opened it and 
started up to the bear to cut 
its throat, but it made an 
attempt to release itself just 
at that time, which made Lee 
afraid to use his knife, where- 
upon I took the knife and cut 
the bear’s throat from ear to 
ear. 


This was a black bear. We 
skinned him and took part 
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of the meat to camp. The bear was not fat, however, per- 
haps on account of his having hibernated during the winter. 
This, no doubt, caused him to lose flesh and strength. 


% 8 3 *% k 3 


The Tucker boys, Jack and George, from Bull Head, were 
camped and kept their horses at the Van Buren waterhole 
on the head of Indian Creek, which runs south for about 
twenty miles into West Nueces. That water hole got its 
name from a man by that name from New York state, who 
at one time kept a flock of sheep there. 


Jack Tucker usually stayed at his horse camp alone. 
He and his brother, George, had recently come from Bastrop 
County where wild animals were uncommon. One cloudy 
afternoon in winter Jack was shoeing one of his horses at 
his camp. He happened to look up while shoeing the horse 
and near him stood a black bear. A species of black bear 
was sometimes found in the rough canyons of Edwards 
County at that time. 


It was the first bear Jack had ever seen and it looked 
huge to him. The bear stood straight on his hind feet, 
his black hair glistening and his front paws across his 
breast, looking Jack over. It stopped Jack’s horse shoe- 
ing activity. Jack said the bear did not seem to be hostile, 
however, neither did he appear to be afraid. Perhaps he 
was lonely, like Jack, and was just paying him a friendly 
visit. The bear dropped down on his four feet. Jack, 
frustrated and alone, seized his Winchester and shot him. 


We boys had our camp a little over a mile north at Rock 
Springs. We teased Jack for being so cruel to a friendly 
visitor. However, the bear, unlike the one we had killed, 
was fat, and Jack quieted us by giving us part of the meat. 
Jack kept the hide with its long, black hair and soft, warm 
fur and used it to sleep on. Bedding was so short with all 
of us campers on that Divide in the winter time, with the 
fierce northers made worse by the high altitude, that any- 
thing in the way of a warm bed appealed to us. 
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Chapter XX 
NOTIME FORSCRATCHING 


In the spring of 1885, Rock Springs was only a temporary 
horse camp. There were no wells or windmills and noth- 
ing that could be called a house there at that time. When 
this incident occurred, we were making the spring round- 
ups, and as a result of several days of work we had quite a 
herd of range cattle thrown together. These cattle belonged 
to the adjacent ranches, as well as to ranches farther away. 
It was a seasonable spring; the Rock Springs water hole, 
though small, was full of water. There was not enough 
water for our herd of cattle, yet by keeping them out, there 
was plenty for our saddle horses and for camp use. The 
cook stopped the grub wagon near the little water hole 
and struck camp. There were no pens on the Divide, there- 
fore, we had to “sing to the longhorns,” which in the lan- 
guage of that day meant standing guard around them all 
night. 


At night, there being plenty of men, the boss arranged 
them in four shifts. We had a light haired, blue-eyed 
boy,. whose name was Henry, from off a farm near Leakey, 
join us. Henry was just out of his teens; he said he wanted 
to learn the cow business and be a cowboy. The boys slept 
on pallets in pairs so that when it came time for them to 
stand guard both could be quietly called without disturb- 
ing the other sleepers. 


This boy slept with Theodore Pyle, who was working for 
me at $18.00 per month. Theodore was about twenty- 
three years old and a splendid cowhand. There was for him 
no work too hard or difficult around the cattle day or night 
or in the camp. Henry and Theo, being on the same shift 
and sleeping together, tied the horses they rode near each 
other so that in case the cattle made a break they could 
mount them at a moment’s notice. In the night, and 
shortly after midnight, just before their guard time came, 
the cattle broke, making quite a noise. Theo sprang from 
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his bed, pulling at Henry to awaken him. He left hurriedly, 
half dressing, and mounted his horse to aid the boys in 
stopping the frightened herd. However, it was not a bad 
run, and they soon quieted them down and the boys who 
were not on guard returned to their respective pallets for 
more sleep until they were called to stand guard. 


When Theo returned, he found Henry’s horse still stand- 
ing there. After tying his pony and approaching the pal- 
lets, he found the boy sitting on the bed. Theo said to 
him, “Haven’t you got on your horse yet?” 


Whereupon Henry replied, “Guess, by God, I wanter 
scratch.” 


The next morning when they were drinking their coffee 
at the grub wagon, Theo thought it a great joke, and in 
Henry’s presence told the other cowboys about it. In their 
mirth they carried Henry so high about his scratching 
activities at so perilous a time as when cattle were stamped- 
ing that he left the cow outfit before the hunt was over 
and returned to the canyon at Leakey, earnestly declar- 
ing to his friends that cowboy existence was too hard a 
life for him. He seriously avowed that instead of wear- 
ing high heeled cowboy boots, spurs and leggings, using the 
branding iron and lariat, standing guard around the long- 
horns at night on the high Divide, putting up with cowboy 
jokes, he would return to the farm, don his plow shoes and 
be content to be a farmer where he could lead a more quiet 
and peaceful life in a place where his days would not be 
ruffled with excitement and his nights disturbed with wild 
stampedes. He knew he would be better satisfied to wield 
the hoe and plow the old gray mule going to “yonder end 
and back.”’ 


Chapter xxi 
RAINBOWS 


One night in 1886 Jim Hext and I were camped alone 
at our horse camp on the head of Contrary Creek taking 
care of our saddle horses. We slept together on a pallet 
in the open air as we had no tent and only our slickers to 
protect us from the rains. 


One night a dark thunder cloud came up from the north- 
west, accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning and jarring 
peals of thunder. We awoke and hurriedly got up just as 
the large drops of rain began falling. In haste we put on 
our slickers and rolled up our bedding. To keep it from 
getting wet, we sat upon it with our slickers covering it 
like a setting hen. It was an unusually dark and heavy 
cloud with no wind. A good rain fell, which we were 
glad to get, as the little water hole was drying up, and 
we would have to move our horses to Lane Springs in a 
day or two. 


The moon was full; it was after midnight; the rain had 
ceased; the clouds had passed over to the east, revealing 
a clear sky in the west. The moon, fully bright, was shin- 
ing in all its splendor. I had just dozed off to sleep when 
Jim aroused me, exclaiming, “Frank, look at the rainbow.” 
The full moon was low, and the beautiful arc of the rain- 
bow high up in the heavens showed conspicuously against 
the dark, retiring cloud, as both ends came symmetrically 
down to touch the earth, showing its magnificent rays of 
different rings in delicate shades against the dark clouds 
which were disappearing in the distance. Other than color, 
it was the same rainbow seen in the daytime. 


I recall another beautiful rainbow, a scene in the day- 
time, which I witnessed in 1886. At that time I was ranch- 
ing on Hackberry Creek, on the head of the East Nueces. 
I was pasturing some cattle with a Mr. Jennings, who had 
a ranch above Camp Wood, on Camp Wood Creek, which 
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at that time was in Edwards County. 


Camp Wood Creek heads in the rough hills and runs 
west. It enters the Nueces River below Barksdale, near 
the old ruins of Camp Wood. Although the creek is sur- 
rounded by a rough country with canyons, it has no canyon 
itself, but is more sloping on each side of the stream. At 
that time it had very little timber. I left my ranch on 
horseback to ride down to Mr. Jennings’ to see about my 
cattle. I left Barksdale in the afternoon. On the way 
down the Nueces River a heavy rain cloud, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, was approaching from the north- 
west. Having no slicker, I went to a ranch near Camp Wood 
for shelter. 


When the rain stopped and the cloud passed, I continued 
my journey. The dark cloud, still thundering, was in front 
of me and advancing east. The afternoon sun was low and 
the rainbow which appeared seemed to reach high up in 
the heavens on one side and touch the earth on the hills on 
each side of the stream, making a very lovely arc. Cattle 
grazing in the hills where the rainbow touched the earth 
assumed the colors of the rainbow, making them every 
color and hue. The sun going down behind the western 
hills caused these lovely colors gradually to fade from sight 
and disappear as artistic stage curtains closing over an 
attractive scene. 


Another type of rainbow, though rare, I have witnessed 
a few times. It appears in daytime in a dense fog when 
other conditions are favorable. When the sun breaks 
through the fog, it sometimes presents a dim, indistinct 
type of rainbow; but it is just a dim, blurred are with 
stripes of a soft dim, white color partly hidden by the fog 
which surrounds it. 


These wonderful works of nature are given to all peoples 
by a Higher Power that they may behold them by day or 
by night, reminding them of His Blessed promises and 
assuring them that this earth will never again be destroyed 
by water. 


Chapter XXII 


FROM OPEN AIR 
TO A PRISON CELL 


In the fall of 1885, brother John and I were camping alone 
at Seep Springs, one-half mile south of the Devil’s Sink Hole 
in Edwards County. We were taking care of the saddle 
horses. Bob and Lee Hext and Ben Anderson, their brother- 
in-law, were at the ranch at Lane Springs, which runs into 
Hackberry Creek from the north near the head of the 
stream. John and I were camped there alone and very 
seldom saw anyone. 


One morning Bob came out to our camp accompanied 
by a man he introduced to us by the name of Brown. Mr. 
Brown was a brunet with dark hair and eyes, and he was 
very handsome. He was better dressed than the average 
cowman. He had a good rig, a good saddle, two exception- 
ally good horses, in much better condition than our ranch 
horses. He also carried a splendid and beautiful pearl 
handled Colt’s revolver, which he kept loaded all around 
and constantly by his side. At that time there were on 
the open range a great many northern cattle that had 
drifted into Edwards County from the Concho and Colorado 
Rivers. The northern ranches had splendid open range, 
and all drifting cattle that did not have suckling calves 
were fat. They were in better condition than our native 
stock. 


Mr. Brown said he was an agent for the northern ranch- 
men and was sent by them down into that locality to look 
out for their interests and to sell any of their cattle he 
found that were marketable. 


Bob Hext and brother John and I also wanted to gather 
some of our fat cattle and sell them. We wanted to sell 
them to a local buyer if possible; if not, we planned to 
drive them to the San Antonio market. Mr. Brown insisted 
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that he throw in with us and gather what fat northern 
cattle we could find. Being short of help, we consented. 
Our cattle had a wide range; we gathered about a week 
and found something like seventy-five head of fat stuff 
we wanted to sell. Mr. Brown found about twenty head 
of fat steers and dry cows which he said he was agent for. 
When we were gathering the cattle and came to a fat 
animal and did not know where the brand she carried was 
given, Mr. Brown would say he had it on his list and would 
throw it in the herd. 


We got through gathering 
and were considering driving 
the herd to San Antonio, when 
Mr. Obenchain, a fat-cattle 
buyer from Junction City, 
came along buying cattle for 
the San Antonio market. He 
looked at our cattle, and we 
made a trade with him to buy 
them. Mr. Brown also sold 
him the northern cattle he 
had rounded up. We gathered 
them on the heads of Hack- 
berry Creek and the South 
Llano. We made a trade with 

Frank F. Obenchain Mr. Obenchain, naming the 
price he was to pay us. We were to deliver them to him 
on the head of Johnson Fork of the Llano, at which time 
and place we were to have them inspected by Mr. Hawkins, 
the cattle inspector for Kimble County, who lived on the 
Johnson Fork of the Llano. 


Lee Lindsey, one of our hands, and brother John helped 
us gather the cattle and deliver them to Mr. Obenchain. 
Mr. Hawkins was delayed and we had to wait for him 
to reach us to inspect the cattle. Mr. Obenchain owed 
us some on the cattle, so he employed me to assist him 
to drive them to San Antonio, where he was to pay me 
the remainder. Mr. Brown claimed he was in a great 
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hurry to return and asked Mr. Obenchain if he could pay 
him for the cattle he was selling to him and authorize 
me to sign up for him when Mr. Hawkins inspected them. 
That seemed to be a fair proposition all around, and Mr. 
Obenchain agreed to it and wrote a check to Mr. Brown 
for the cattle. Bob and John returned to the ranch on 
Hackberry. | 


Mr. Obenchain and I left with the cattle for the San 
Antonio market. We had a saddle horse that had strayed 
from our ranch on Hackberry and was running on Johnson 
Fork, so Lee Lindsey wanted to remain over a day or two 
to find him. Mr. Brown went with him. Obenchain and | 
had Mr. Hawkins meet us and inspect the cattle. I signed 
up for all the cattle—ours and those sold to Mr. Oben- 
chain by Mr. Brown. Mr. Obenchain and I, on our way 
to San Antonio with the cattle, made it to a ranch on 
the head of the Johnson Fork of the Guadalupe belonging 
to Mr. Johnson, who had good pens. We penned the cattle 
and camped for the night a little way from the house. 


The next morning about sunrise we were in camp drink- 
ing our coffee and eating breakfast when three armed men 
came riding up. Mr. Obenchain and I saw them coming 
and knew them all. They were 
George Hodges, a prominent 
cowman who ranched_ seven 
miles below Junction City on the 
Llano River and whose brand 
was HOD; Mr. Jeter, who ranched 
on Johnson Fork of the Llano 
and who branded GTR; and 
Wm. C. Moos, who also ranched 
on Johnson Fork and branded 
MOS. We invited them down to 
have a cup of coffee, which they 
declined. They could see our 
cattle in the pen as they sat on 
their horses, and without getting 
down or further ceremonies, the 


George Hodges 
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officers, for that is what they were, asked Mr. Obenchain, 
“Have you got the cattle in the pen that Gray signed up?” 
Whereupon Mr. Obenchain replied that Mr. Gray had signed 
up for all the cattle he was driving, that he had heard Mr. 
Hext tell him to sign up for his cattle and that he had also 
heard Brown authorize him to sign up for the northern 
cattle he was selling. The 
officers then told him that 
some of the cattle Gray signed 
up for were stolen cattle and 
that there was nothing that 
Mr. Hawkins, the brand in- 
spector, had placed on record 
to show that Brown had au- 
thorized Gray to sign for him; 
therefore, they would take 
Gray back with them to Junc- 
tion with the stolen cattle. 
The officers went to the house 
of Mr. Johnson and asked the 
lady to prepare them break- 
fast. While they were wait- 
ing on the breakfast, they cut Bb ehh oy 

out the Brown cattle. Mr. 

Obenchain secured other help to assist him in driving 
the remainder of the herd, about seventy-five head, to 
San Antonio. After the men got their breakfast, they 
turned the Brown cattle out. It was over a day’s drive 
to Junction City. They penned the cattle at the Moos 
ranch on the Johnson Fork of the Llano the first night 
and took them to Junction City with me as their prisoner, 
the next morning. 


Some ranchmen that we met along the way to Junction 
City told us what had happened to Lindsey and Brown. 
They were detained by not finding the stray horse they 
were looking for and had to remain at a ranch on the John- 
son Fork another night. Ben Corder, the Deputy Sheriff 
of Kimble County, and his deputy, Lee Taylor, having been 
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informed by Mr. Hawkins that Brown authorized me to 


Kimble County Court House at Junction City 


sign for the stolen cattle, overtook Brown and Lindsey 
and arrested them. It was in the night when they found 
them, and they had gone to bed. They both occupied one 
bed. The officers searched them for firearms, and, not 
finding any, they told the prisoners they could remain in 
bed under guard until morning. The next morning they 
got breakfast and saddled their horses. Mr. Corder, not 
having handcuffs, took the precaution to tie Brown’s feet 
under his horse’s belly. On their way to Junction City, Mr. 
Corder took the lead with Lindsey, while his deputy, Lee 
Taylor, followed up with Brown. The officers rode by the 
side and on the right of their charges. 


When they reached Johnson Fork, it was flushed and 
the stream was running a considerable amount of water, 
but Mr. Corder crossed with his prisoner, and they were 
ascending the bank on the other side by the time Lee Taylor 
and his captive, whose legs were securely tied under his 
horse, had reached the middle of the clear running stream. 
Brown in desperation suddenly drew his pistol, which he 
had concealed in his underclothing. In his wild effort to 
reach Corder before that tall, athletic officer could draw his 
gun, (he carried both a Winchester and a revolver) he 
fired back at Taylor twice, missing both shots. He reached 
Corder and Lindsey instantly. Lindsey was on Corder’s 
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left. In passing them on the left, Brown shoved his pistol 
around Lindsey and fired at the deputy twice. He failed 
to touch him, however. 


Brown then rushed past the sheriff endeavoring to make 
his escape by flight. Corder dismounted and with his 
Winchester fired at Brown’s horse, which fell and could 
not arise. He fired two other shots, one of which struck 
Brown in the shoulder, inflicting a bad and painful wound. 
When the officers reached the prisoner, they took charge 
of his revolver and released his feet. Brown, being wounded, 
was unable to make any further resistance. His horse, 
also, was severely wounded. Mr. Corder secured a convey- 
ance to transfer his disabled prisoner to the Kimble County 
jail at Junction City, the county seat. 


I was in the hands of the officers of the law, charged 
with signing up for stolen cattle. They had nothing against 
Lee Lindsey, and they turned him loose. Lee was not 
present when Brown instructed me to sign up for the 
cattle; therefore, I could not use him as a witness, and 
he “lit a shuck” for Hackberry on the Nueces, sixty miles 
away, under my instructions to notify brother John and 
Bob Hext to come at once. They and Mr. Obenchain had 
heard Brown authorize me to sign up for the cattle he 
was selling at the time. Mr. Obenchain wrote him a check 
for them. Because of the absence of these witnesses, the 
officers placed me in jail. 


When they took me down to the jail, Brown was lying 
on an improvised pallet in a little office at the entrance 
to the jail, shot through the shoulder and helpless. He 
did not look like he did when I left him just a day or two 
before on the Divide. His face was emaciated and without 
color, due to the loss of blood. His eyes did not look bright 
and carefree. His expression, which was usually cheerful 
and pleasant, was now grave and serious, and his smile 
was absent for he was suffering from his shoulder wound. 
His drawn face, as well as his acts, showed that it was 
distressingly painful to him. It amply testified that Ben 
Corder’s aim with his Winchester rifle was straight and true. 
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Though Brown was in great pain, he recognized me when 
the officers brought me to the jail. He would not admit, 
however, that by virtue of his authority I had signed up 
for the cattle. We had accommodated him by taking care 
of him and his horses for two weeks when he was with 
us, yet, he, thinking perhaps he might gain some advantage 
in the courts by being silent, would not commit himself 
when I asked him in the presence of the officers if I did not 
sign up for the cattle in obedience to his request. He only 
stammered and said for me to have patience and things 
would work out all right in the end. But, as I was standing 
at the entrance to the jail, under arrest by armed officers, 
with the strong prison doors staring me in the face, things 
did not look that way to me. 


After I had been in jail a day or two, my twin brother 
John, who looked so much like me our neighbors had 
difficulty in telling us apart, was passing through Junction 
City on his way to San Saba. A man approached him and 
asked, “When did you get out of jail?” 


“T haven’t been in jail, thank you,” John replied. 


“Well, if you haven’t, your brother is, for you're just 
alike.” 
‘Where is the jail?” John asked excitedly. 


“Yonder it is,” the stranger said, pointing to a stone 
building near the river. 


John knew there was something wrong, but he could 
not believe his brother could be in jail. He hurried up to 
the stone prison. When he reached it and saw no one 
about, he approached the window with its iron bars and 
looked in. Everything was dark, and he called out, “Frank!” 
I was surprised, but promptly answered. I was among 
strangers and away from friends, and I was as glad to hear 
John’s familiar voice as he was sorry to hear mine coming 
from behind prison bars. 


“John, I’m in trouble,” I told him mournfully. 


“Yes, I see you are, Frank, and you're in jail besides. 
How in the world did you get in this scrape?” John inquired. 
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“Why, John, that fellow Brown stole them cattle that 
he told me to sign up for. I did not put Brown’s name on 
the inspection papers like I should have, and when the 
officers looked over the papers with my signature, they 
followed and overtaken us and brought me and the cattle 
back and put me in jail. Them northern ranchmen never 
authorized Brown to handle their stuff. Brown’s lyin’ in 
there now on a pallet shot all to pieces. You know that 
“A5” he stayed so close to when he was with us on the 
Divide gathering them cattle?” 


“Yes, he sure kept it close to him, didn’t he?” John said. 


“Well, Ben Corder, the deputy sheriff of this county 
arrested him and Brown tried to use it on him, but Ben 
was the fastest with his gun and got him. Now Brown 
is here in jail and will not say he authorized me to sign 
up for him. I want you to go back to our ranch on the 
Nueces and get Bob and Jim Hext and bring them here 
so I can prove by them that Brown told me to sign up the 
cattle for him.” 


John, seeing the serious difficulty I was in, instead of con- 
tinuing his trip to San Saba, hurriedly headed his horse 
back to our ranch on the Nueces, sixty miles away. On 
leaving, he jokingly said, “Well, Frank, you just stay here 
till I get back and bring witnesses, and I’ll be back just as 
soon as I can go to the Nueces and get back.” I told John 
I would, and I did. 


John returned with the witnesses promptly. Brown 
thinking perhaps that by holding his tongue he would have 
some advantage in the courts, continued to remain silent. 
However, I clearly proved by the witnesses John brought 
that Brown authorized me to sign up for the cattle that 
Brown had sold to Mr. Obenchain and that Mr. Hawkins 
had inspected. The court released me. I went on to San 
Antonio to intercept Mr. Obenchain, who owed me some 
on the cattle we sold him, and brother John continued his 
trip to San Saba County. 


However, Brown met with much greater difficulties. 
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When the sheriff investigated and checked up on his past 
record, he found that Brown was a fleeing convict, who 
had escaped from the penitentiary where he was under 
a life sentence for murder, and furthermore, he learned 
that Brown had killed the superintendent of the guards 
at the penitentiary and made his escape. The horses he 
brought to our camp were stolen horses. He had reached 
western Texas under an assumed name. His real name 
was Kuykendall — not related, however, to the San Saba | 
or Llano Kuykendalls. After he recovered sufficiently to 
be moved, he was taken back to the penitentiary and was 
never tried in Kimble County for stealing northern cattle. 
Bob Hext told me he received a letter from Brown implor- 
ing him to send him some money, but because of his bad 
record and the trouble he caused us, Bob did not respond, 
and Brown paid dearly but justly the price of a misspent 
life. 
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Chapter X XIII 
THE BIBLE PEDDLER 


During the time I remained in jail, away from home and 
friends, I meditated on what mother had told me when 
I was a small boy. She used to say to me when I was grow- 
ing up, “Frank, you’re a pretty good boy, but you’re not 
careful enough about the company you keep. You're too 
much like old dog Tray that you read about in your 
Webster’s Blue Back Speller. Now, if you do not cultivate 
a habit of being more cautious about your associates and 
practice keeping better company, you may, like old dog 
Tray get into trouble.” 


I grew up and left the old doorstep and wandered away 
and went to Edwards County where I got into that trouble 
with Brown, just as mother warned me I might do. After 
I got out of jail, I returned and visited the family for a 
few days, but I didn’t tell my mother about my disregard- 
ing the advice she gave me in my boyhood days and my 
unpleasant association with Brown. 


While I was there, Mother and I were sitting on the 
front porch alone when an old man came driving up to the 
house in a buggy. He hitched his horse to the rack and 
came in carrying a heavy box. He spoke and set the box 
down in front of us. He unpacked it and displayed a fine 
assortment of Bibles. He had prayer books, hymns, 
psalms, concordances and Bible dictionaries. It was an 
outstanding collection of Biblical literature of the Lord 
by inspired scriptural writers. It was at a time when all 
kinds of leather goods were cheap, and most of his religious 
books were bound with beautiful, flexible morocco leather 
backs. Many of the larger books were beautifully illus- 
trated. Some had richly colored maps and were thumb 
indexed. It was about the noon hour. Mother asked him 
to take out and feed his horse and said she would prepare 
dinner. When I brought in the wood for her to build the 
fire, she said to me, “Frank, I would be pleased if you 
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would get some of those religious books.” She further 
observed that since I was rambling around she would not 
ask me to read the entire Bible, but she would insist that 
as the old gentleman had such a fine collection of religious 
works that I secure four books: Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, and studiously read them. Mother, who was quite 
a Bible reader herself, further pointed out that the four 
little inspired books gave the itinerant seeker of the truth 
a splendid foundation and idea of the Christian religion 
because they furnished a true history of the birth, death, 
burial and resurrection of our Saviour. The old gentleman, 
who was selling the Bibles was stooped with age, and his 
feeble footsteps showed too plainly the approach of declining 
years. 

He told us at the table after he returned thanks in a 
kindly voice that he was a superannuated minister of 
the gospel who, on account of his advanced age, had left 
the pulpit, but that he still continued to hunt up and save 
the lost sheep of Israel by providing them with Christian 
literature. When we finished our meal, I, more to gratify 
my mother’s wish than my own desire, bought the four 
little flexible leather bound books: Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. I took them back with me to Edwards County, 
and in obedience to mother’s request, I read them. As 
mother told me, it gave me a correct idea of the Christian 
religion. The other boys in the monotonous bachelors’ 
cow-camp, not having anything else to read, read them also. 


Chapter REXEL Va 
A BOY IN TROUBLE 


When the officers brought Brown into Junction City, he, 
being severely wounded, was placed on a pallet in the lobby 
of the jail under the responsible care of a trusty watchman. 
I was placed in jail where the county officers had a German 
boy, about eighteen years old, rather large for his age, 
with a pleasant, intelligent face, dark eyes and a head of 
thick, black hair. He told me his name was Adolph 
Braubach. The charge against him was stealing three 
head of horses from the Henderson Brothers ranch, which 
was situated near the head of Kickapoo Creek in Concho 
County. The boy had been followed by the popular and 
efficient sheriff of Kimble County, Major Spencer, who was 
once an officer under General Lee in the Civil War. The 
sheriff and his deputy overtook the boy driving the 
horses on the head of the Guadalupe River where 
they arrested him and brought him and _ the horses 
back to Junction City. The animals were restored to 
their rightful owner, and Adolph was placed in jail. The 
boy did not seem to realize the enormity of the crime 
he had committed until he was arrested and placed in jail 
by the officers. If the boy had been older, he would have 
realized it was a plain case of horse theft, as he was caught 
with the animals in his possession and driving them away 
from their owner. 


Adolph told me in his troubles that his parents were 
living twelve miles south of San Antonio and that they 
had lived in Burnet County during and after the 
Civil War, during which time his father, Mr. Brau- 
bach, had held a responsible position under the Federal 
Government. Adolph also said he had written to his 
father several times and he accused some of the county 
officials of preventing his letters from reaching him. At 
any rate, Adolph could not hear from him. He was in 
serious trouble, in jail, away from home, a stranger without 
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money or friends, and he could not communicate with his 
father. The boy gave every indication of having been 
well reared and well educated, since he was able to speak 
and write fluently in both the English and German lan- 
guages. He also spoke the Spanish language and wrote 
a beautiful hand, all of which went to show that nothing 
had been neglected in bringing him up. He showed me 
some of his writing, both prose and verse, which he had 
written while in jail, and it was excellent for a boy of his 
age. In addition, he had a wonderful memory; he could 
repeat almost word for word material which he read over 
once. In fact, he seemed to be a literary genius. 


As stated before, the boy was in jail without friends or 
even acquaintances in the county. I was also a stranger 
to him, but I took an interest in him on account of his age, 
his literary talent and his unfortunate predicament. With 
the coveted hope of getting out on bond, he asked me in 
all seriousness please to go out to his home when I reached 
San Antonio and tell his father of his grave trouble. 


After the court released me, I went on to San Antonio. 
When I arrived, Mr. Obenchain paid me what he owed me 
on the cattle, and I rode out to Mr. Braubach’s ranch, 
which was twelve miles south of the city. He lived in an 
attractive ranch house, facing the east, with his family, 
consisting of his diligent wife, three daughters and a boy, 
all younger than Adolph. I rode up horseback to the front 
yard gate and not seeing anyone, following the usual 
custom practiced in those pioneer days, I remained on 
my horse and called out, “Hello.” Either my voice or the 
barking of a dog aroused the occupants and an elderly 
gentleman, dressed in a ranchman’s garb, appeared, walk- 
ing erectly. He had an intelligent face, blue eyes, and the 
look and bearing of a refined German. The man came to 
the gate where I was still on my horse. I asked him if 
he was Mr. Braubach and he replied that he was. 


I told him my name was Gray and shook hands with 
him across the yard gate. He seemed a little indifferent 
until I advised him that he had a son in jail in Junction 
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City, which is now called Junction. Mr. Braubach at once 
became intensely interested and asked me to get down, 
hitch my horse and come in the house, as dinner would soon 
be ready, it being about the noon hour. When the meal 
was announced, he poured water in a wash basin on the 
back porch and asked me if I cared to wash, and I accepted 
the invitation. 


When I was drying my face on the towel hanging near, 
Mr. Braubach came near me and in an undertone requested 
me while at the table please not to mention Adolph’s trouble 
before his mother, as she was already in deep distress over 
his long absence from home and their inability to hear 
from him. When we entered the dining room, Mr. Braubach 
introduced me to his wife and their four intelligent child- 
ren, consisting, as stated before, of three girls and a boy, 
all younger than Adolph. Mrs. Braubach was an attractive, 
middle aged woman, a mild brunette, rather slender, a 
picture of kindness and devotion, and I at once noticed 
in her kindly face a pronounced resemblance to Adolph. 


I was grieved to think such an admirable family should 
have a son and brother away from home who was in such 
serious trouble. Mrs. Braubach had a nice dinner, which 
I appreciated since I lived on a bachelor ranch in Edwards 
County away from my mother and sisters, and ate care- 
lessly prepared meals cooked by first one cowboy and 
then another. After the midday meal was over, Mr. 
Braubach invited me to unsaddle my horse, put him in 
the barn and spend the afternoon and night with him, 
which I accepted. We sat up and talked by the fire of 
mesquite wood until nearly midnight in a bedroom away 
from the family. It was a cold, winter night. Naturally 
the conversation was mostly about Adolph. The worried 
father could not get his mind away from his boy, who 
was away from home and in serious trouble. 


Mr. Braubach told me Adolph quit school against the 
wishes of both parents. He further told me that he had 
been in trouble before but he had gotten him out of it, 
and since he could not hear from him, he was afraid he 
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was in some difficulty again. He did not tell me what 
kind of trouble Adolph had been into previously, and I 
did not ask him. 


At last he said it was bedtime and told me I could 
occupy the bed in the room in which we were sitting. 
He told me to get in bed and he would take the lamp out 
with him. I removed my top clothes while he held the 
lamp. The bed was high, without quilts or comforts, 
unlike the kind to which I was accustomed at home. How- 
ever, it appeared to have two fluffy feather beds, covered 
with a thin, white sheet. When I started to get in bed, 
Mr. Braubach remained, holding the lamp. I thought 
surely the thin white sheet on the high bed was not the 
only covering, for the night was bitterly cold. I was . 
ashamed to ask my host how to get into this bed. It 
was an embarrassing situation. I did not know whether 
to get on the high bed with only a thin, white sheet to 
cover with or crawl under the bed and freeze to death 
gradually. All was Greek to me; I was at the end of my 
rope. However, at last my better judgment came to my 
rescue and I remembered that they were Germans. | 
had heard that some of the best German families often 
covered with feather beds. I turned back the top feather 
bed, separated the thin, white sheets, and deposited myself 
between the two soft, warm feather beds. Mr. Braubach 
waiting, not knowing the perplexities and trials that were 
going on in my mind, bade me goodnight and carried the 
light out and left me alone in darkness. I found the bed 
to be much more comfortable on cold nights than anything 
I had ever encountered. The soft, feather bed was so 
warm and light one could hardly tell he had anything 
over him. It was quite different from the American way 
which, on cold, winter nights, in order to keep warm, 
necessitated a sleeper to have so many quilts, comforters 
and blankets piled on top of him he could hardly turn 
over. 


When I saddled my horse and was taking my leave the 
next morning, I asked Mr. Braubach if he was going to 
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attempt to get Adolph out on bond. He replied positively 
that he was not. He further stated that if he got him 
out on bond, he might get into other trouble, and said — 
with sadness that it looked like Adolph was determined 
to lead a wayward life. He said he would let him remain 
in jail for the present and just before the district court 
convened at Junction City, he would go up there by the 
way of London, in the eastern part of Kimble County, 
and get his old friend, Mr. F. Bannowsky, who was once 
a neighbor to him in Burnet County, and they would go to 
Junction City and see if they 
could get Adolph out of his 
trouble. I bade Mr. Braubach 
goodbye and went directly to 
my ranch on the head of the 
East Nueces in Edwards 
County, and I did not go by 
Junction City to see Adolph 
and tell him of the result 
of my visit to his father. I 
knew my report would not 
be encouraging to him, so I 
wrote him instead, and his 
father told me he _ would 
write him also. 


F. Bannowsky When the district court met 
at Junction City, in April, Mr. Braubach and Mr. Bannowsky 
were both there. The officers brought Adolph into the 
crowded courtroom. They had taken him to the barber 
shop and had his black hair clipped closely. He wore 
a nice suit of clothes and a tie his mother had sent him. 
His boyish face was bleached and white from his long 
confinement. When he entered the courtroom, the officers 
by his side, all eyes turned upon him; he presented the 
appearance of a bright, college student, rather than a 
wayward boy being brought from the county jail charged 
with a criminal offense. 

Mr. Braubach let his son plead guilty before the jury, 
and the jury sentenced him to five years in the peniten- 
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tiary, a light sentence for such a crime, but on account 
of the boy’s extreme youth and the fact that it was his 
first offense, the sympathizing jury tempered justice with 
mercy. The standard penalty was from five to fifteen 
years for the theft of one horse, and Adolph had taken 
three. When the jury returned with their verdict, Mr. 
Braubach asked permission of the Court to address his 
Honor the Judge and the jury; the request was granted 
him. He told them with some feeling that his son was 
only eighteen years of age and had run away from home 
and school, and said if they would sign a petition to 
Governor John Ireland for his son’s pardon, if the Governor 
granted it, he would take him back home to the boy’s 
broken hearted mother and sisters and put him in school 
again. After hearing the father’s plea, the Court, Jury, 
District Attorney and many citizens signed the petition 
for the boy’s pardon. The mail at that time was carried 
from Junction City to Austin by stage, taking four days, 
for the trip. 7 

While Mr. Braubach was awaiting an answer to the 
petition to the Governor, Adolph was returned to the 
county jail. While he was in jail with the five year 


Envelope which contained Boy’s Letter 


penitentiary sentence over his head, he wrote me a letter 
at Bull Head post office, Edwards County, which at that 
time was my post office. 
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Mattie Gray May Gray 


I had three unmarried sis- 
ters in their latter teens living 
at home with our parents 
on Cherokee Creek, San Saba 
County — Anna, May and 
Mattie. At that time my 
middle sister, May, became 
seriously ill, and I received 
a letter from home stating 
that she might not recover. 
Three of my brothers and I 
were ranching about twenty 
miles from Bull Head post 
office on the head of Hack- 
berry Creek. Edwards County 
had just been organized and 
the name of the post office Anna Gray 
was afterwards changed to Vance. We were all worried 
and anxious to hear from our sister May. Therefore, I 
went hurriedly to Bull Head to get our mail in the hope 
of hearing news from home. I arrived at the post office 
and called for our mail. When Mrs. Wells, the postmistress, 
gave me my mail, among the letters was one with a black 
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border around the margin indicating the death of someone. 


There were no telegraphs or telephone lines in those 
days, ranches were far apart, and the only way people 
were advised of the death of a relative or friend at a 
distance was by letter, usually with a black border around 
the envelope. When Mrs. Vina Wells handed me this 


Mrs. Vina Wells 


letter in mourning, addressed 
to me, with other letters, I 
was. shocked  unspeakably, 
thinking it was from home 
announcing the death of my 
sister. I opened it hurriedly 
with trembling hands and was 
greatly relieved by finding 
that instead of being from 
San Saba County advising me 
of the death of my stricken 
sister, it was a letter from 
Adolph Braubach written in 
jail at Junction City inform- 
ing me in a mourning enve- 
lope of his trial and convic- 
tion. In addition, he enclosed 
some poetry of his own com- 


position which I have kept through the years and which 


is quoted below: 


ON THE OUTSIDE 


The Winter is passed and gone, 
With its snow and ice and cold. 
The Spring of the year has come; 

Its charms are about to unfold; 
The flow’ry carpet of Spring 

Is spread now far and wide, 
And I can hear the swallows sing 

On the “Outside.” 


The ice on the streams has vanished 
And the Northers blow no more, 
For Winter now is banished 
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And Spring stands in the door. 
The crops in the fields are sprouting ; 
The squirrels in the foliage hide 
And I can hear the cowboys shouting 

On the “Outside.” 


The crops in the fields are growing, 
And there’s grass upon the range. 
The brooks are gently flowing 
Refreshed by the season’s change. 
And all those who have planted 
Now watch their crops with pride; 
And ev’rything’s enchanted 
On the “Outside.” 


But when Spring has gone 
And the planters will be reaping 
The crops that they have grown, 
The birds in the shade be sleeping — 
— Then Ill be also mowing, 
With energetic stride, 
The “oats” that I’ve been sowing 
On the “Outside.” 


Mr. Braubach waited four days at Junction City until 
the petition he sent to the Governor at Austin returned. 
It, to his great relief, granted Adolph’s pardon. He took 
the boy back home with him to his anxious and distressed 
family. 


About forty years after I visited the Braubach home to 
advise Mr. Braubach of Adolph’s trouble, or to be exact, 
in 1925, my wife and I went to San Antonio. We visited 
the old Spanish Missions, and since I had a longing to 
see the old Braubach home again and to ascertain what 
had become of the family and especially Adolph, who prom- 
ised to be such a literary genius, we drove out to the place 
in our family car. It made me feel bad to look at it. No 
one was living in the house, which was dilapidated and 
gone to decay. The yard fence was broken down, and 
the yard gate, where I first met and shook hands with 
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Mr. Braubach and where I hitched my horse before going 
into the house for dinner, was gone, and nothing was 
left but the posts. All the surroundings about the place 
presented a woeful scene of abandonment and desolation. 
We went to a nearby occupied house, and I asked about 
the family. I was told that the father was long since 
dead. The place had passed into other hands. Adolph, 
in one of his wild-goose chases down in Old Mexico, had 
contracted malarial fever and had also died. When I 
inquired where the other children were, the man told 
me that they had drifted away and had scattered around 
in other parts of the State. Most of them had families. 
The dear, old devoted mother, he told me, was living in 
San Antonio. There she was spending her declining years, 
stooped with trials, old and feeble, and away from her 
children. Fearing my presence, upon telling her who I 
was, might bring to the dear old soul’s mind and heart, 
who had lost both husband and a son, unpleasant recol- 
lections, I did not visit her. 


Thus ended the life of a gifted, though disobedient, 
and wayward boy. 


Chapter XXV 


MY TWIN BROTHER, JOHN, 
KILLED BY A WILD HORSE 


When brother John and I were about twenty years old 
we decided to go up the trail, but father found it out 
and talked us out of the notion by selling us his stock of 
range cattle—about eight hundred head. They were 
running on the unfenced, open range on the head of 
Cherokee Creek in San Saba County. In three or four 
years after we bought them, the range became short, 
and John and I, with our two brothers, Buck and Rube, 
who also had stocks of cattle, moved them to Edwards 
County. We turned them loose on the open range where 
the Hext boys and Hugh Barber, who also came from 
Cherokee, were ranching. 


As we were all single, we ranched together and attended 
the different roundups. We kept our saddle horses at 
Seep Springs above the headwaters of Hackberry Creek, 
and when there were rains to provide water, we would 
move them four miles farther out to a pond of water 
called Rock Springs, where the grass was fine. 


There were no ranches or houses for miles around, 
Green Lake being the nearest post office. There the Greer 
brothers, Joe and Green, both honest and upright sheep- 
men, ranged their sheep and Mrs. Green Greer kept the 
post office for the scattering ranchmen and campers to 
get their mail. : 


When John and I made this drive to Edwards County, 
it was our first trip away from home for any length of 
time. We had one horse in our mount that bucked so 
hard that none of us liked to ride him. He, being an 
outlaw horse, was called Sam Bass by us boys. He was 
a tall, deep bay with a bald face, one glass eye and white 
stocking feet. He was a great snorter. He had thrown 
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some of us several times. John was a much better rider 
than I, and he said he was not afraid to ride him. We 
helped saddle him and held him until John mounted. 
The horse bucked with him for a long time, and he bucked 
so hard that, although he did not throw him, he hurt 
John’s neck. We took him back home to Cherokee, 
and Buck and Rube sold out and returned at the same 
time. 


Dr. Gregg in San Saba said he could not live, as his. 
neck was partly dislocated just below the back of his 
head, and this was causing a growth on his spinal column. 
He said this would continue to press the spinal cord until 
death would follow. John had always led an active, out- 
door life. He had never been sick, but now he was con- 
fined to his bed, far away from his companions with whom 
he had so often joined in the roundups and the chase. 
He died about twelve months after he was hurt, at the 
age of twenty-five years. 


It was hard for me to give John up; we had been part 
of each other’s lives, as most twins are. We were the 
same height, weight and general appearance. Many of 
our friends could not tell us apart. We were together 
more than we were with our other brothers. We had been 
side by side all our lives and counseled together in every 
undertaking. I was left disconsolate and alone, but I 
decided to return to Edwards County and continue with 
the ranch and cattle that John and I had started out with. 
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Chapter XxVI 


FENCING A PASTURE 
IN EDWARDS COUNTY 


The pasture I fenced at Ray Lake was the first pasture 
fenced on the Divide or in Edwards County, and it sounded 
the death knell to the open range on the Divide. Col. 
Black of Ft. McKavett, a few months later, bought the 
Menard County School land for seventy-five cents per acre 
and fenced it. Others followed. Some thought it would 
ruin the cow business and the entire country. They thought 
there was only one correct way the livestock industry 
could prosper and that was on free grass on the open 
range. Some cowmen sold their cattle for what they 
could get, which was not much, and went out of the cow 
business. 


The State, when the country began to fence, thought 
the cattlemen should not fence State land and get the 
use of it free, but should pay lease on it. Therefore the 
legislature passed a law requiring all parties fencing land 
to pay three cents per acre for all school land fenced. 
Cattlemen who did not believe in fencing the open range 
thought this was “highway robbery.” They thought, 
since it was State Land, the man who fenced it ought to 
get the use of it free, just like they did when the country 
was open range. 


In that early day, when cowmen were just beginning to 
meditate upon what to do, some thought it best to 
continue the open range. However, there were others who 
believed in fencing and were willing to pay this lease and 
go to the expense of fencing. They bought some land and 
leased the school land and fenced it and gathered up 
their cattle that were running everywhere on the open 
range and put them in their pastures. The pasture system 
was quite different from running cattle on the open range. 
There was no such thing as cattle drifting away and 
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leaving the ranches. Under the open range system, all 
cattle mixed up and a ranchman would never see his own 
cattle together. They were always mixed up with other 
range cattle and the cattle ranchmen had to cooperate 
with their neighboring ranchmen in bringing them back 
to their ranges when they strayed off and in branding 
calves. But under the pasture system everything was 
different. By that plan the ranchmen worked their own 
cattle, kept them all in their own pastures, and branded 
their own calves when they were ready to brand them. 
Again, under the pasture system, a ranchman’s cattle 
were not being chased and driven around in big herds at 
the roundups, horned and jammed about, often without 
grass and water, all of which prevented his cows from 
producing a good calf crop. When cattle drifted away 
from the unfenced ranches in the cold blizzards, it caused 
much work and hardship for both the cowmen and their 
faithful saddle horses to get them back. Besides, many 
were lost entirely by straying so far away and onto ranges 
where their brands were unknown. The dishonest cow- 
men would burn out brands if they were small and kill 
the fat cattle for beef and brand the large calves for 
themselves in the fall of the year. The calves the mothers 
were about to wean and the ones which had been over- 
looked and not branded were at the mercy of dishonest 
cowmen. 


Chapter Xx VII 


LEAVING EDWARDS 
COUNTY 


In 1890, ten years after Buck, Rube, John and I moved 
our cattle to the Hext and Barber range in Edwards 
County, I sold my cattle and prepared to return to San 
Saba County. I was the last of the boys to leave. Buck 
and Rube sold out and left when brother John was hurt 
by the outlaw horse; they returned to San Saba County, 
where they continued in the ranching business. George 
White and Hugh Barber traded their cattle on the open 
range to the Hext boys for cattle delivered and they left 
Edwards County. 


During this period of time, I moved my cattle from 
Hackberry to Ray Lake, about twenty-five miles away 
on the head of South Llano, where I fenced 4000 acres, 
the first pasture fenced in Edwards County. I made this 
change because the Nueces River and its tributaries were 
so rough and the range was somewhat crowded, whereas 
the range around Ray Lake was smoother and not so 
crowded. 


While I was ranching at Ray Lake, I met and became 
engaged to Miss Nina Terry, who lived at Vance but who 
was teaching school at the Cypress school house on East 
Frio in Bandera County, sixty miles away from my ranch. 
We talked over our plans and I persuaded Nina to go to 
San Saba County with me to make our home. It was a 
custom on the unfenced range in Edwards County, as 
well as in all western Texas on the open range, for neigh- 
boring ranchmen in making their roundups to stop at 
ranches to get their meals and to stop overnight if occasion 
required. The same custom was observed by any transient 
horseman who happened to be passing. This made addi- 
tional work and hardship on ranchmen’s wives. This was 
not the custom in San Saba County, and | preferred to 
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take my wife back there to make our home. 


Before leaving, I sold my cattle to Felix Mann and the 
Mayer brothers. I had about 1,000 head of longhorn 
cattle that ran on the open range and were scattered 
over Edwards and adjoining counties. The 4,000 acres 
that I had fenced around Ray Lake did not accommodate 
all my cattle; I merely used it for gathering cattle and 
for pasturing my cattle that were brought in from cow- 
hunts. 


Cattle prices were very low at that time, and there was 
rarely a market for anything but steers. I made a trade 
with Sol Mayer and his 
brother, Max, of Ft. Mc- 
Kavett, and Felix Mann of 
Menardville to receive my 
cattle as I gathered them, 
all calves up to eight months 
old being thrown in. In order 
to make the sale with them, 
I had to guarantee ten percent 
of them to be two, three and 
four year old steers. I had 
to deliver them at Ft. Mc- 
Kavett, which was. about 
forty miles north from my 
ranch on South Llano. Some 
said I was not being paid 
enough for my cattle, how- 
ever, I could not sell them to 
anyone else near my ranch even at that price. Some of 
my neighboring ranchmen wanted to put their cattle in 
with mine at the same price. 


Sol Mayer 


The country was fully stocked with range cattle. On 
account of the likelihood of the country being fenced, 
many ranchmen wanted to sell their cattle and quit the 
ranching business. They said the country would be 
ruined as a stock country if it was fenced and cattle were 
confined in pastures which would compel the stockman 
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to pay for the range where his cattle grazed. On the 
contrary, when the ranchmen began keeping their live- 
stock in pastures, they began to take an interest in grading 
them up to better breeds. The day of the longhorn began 
fading. 


About the time I sold my cattle, I met a State Surveyor 
by the name of Cassin, who lived in San Antonio. He 
informed me he owned 10,500 acres of land situated at 
Elbow Lake on Devil’s River. Mr. Cassin wanted to sell 
his land to me for fifty cents per acre. I thought that 
was a high price for land. There was no land selling at 
that time. Sol Mayer gave me six dollars for a cow and 
a calf which at that time would have bought twelve acres 
of land. Now a cow and a calf are worth two hundred 
fifty dollars, but that amount will not buy twelve acres 
of land. So, you see, Sol paid me every dollar my cattle 
were worth, but the trouble was that I did not know how 
to invest it. 


After disposing of the cattle, I returned to Cherokee 
and employed Jim Gay, who lived below Cherokee, and 
was a good teamster, to help me haul lumber to build a 
house. We had to haul it from Burnet, the nearest rail- 
road, fifty miles away. It took Jim and I all winter to 
haul all of the lumber. I then employed Mr. Landrum, 
a carpenter at Llano, who with other carpenters, built 
the house in about three weeks. 


I then returned to Vance in Edwards County and Nina 
and I were married on March 1, 1891. 
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TRUE INCIDENTS 


Ira Wheat was sheriff of Edwards County in the 1880’s, 
serving both at Leakey and at Rock Springs after the 
county seat was moved there. Will Terry was his deputy. 
Miss Nina Terry of Vance, who afterwards became my 
wife, was Will Terry’s sister. She taught school at Leakey 
and lived with her brother and sister-in-law. Will Terry 
and Ira Wheat married sisters. Will, who was younger 
than Ira, had served as a Texas Ranger. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ira Wheat 


During the time Nina lived with them, the officers had 
an unmarried man in jail, charged with stealing a horse. 
Will Terry carried the keys to the jail and fed the prisoner. 
However, at times when both officers were called away on 
official duties, Will would turn the jail keys over to his 
wife, Virginia, who cooked food and fed the prisoner. 


Mrs. Terry had a little girl, named Lena, her only child. 
When Mrs. Terry went to the jail to take the prisoner 
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his food, Miss Nina and Lena would accompany her. The 
prisoner was a small man with long hair and an uneven 
beard due to his long incarceration. Notwithstanding 
his embarrassing difficulties and his long confinement in 
jail, he found a great comfort in talking to and praising 
Mrs. Terry’s little girlh The sympathetic women felt 
sorry for the unfortunate man as he seriously looked at 
them through the iron bars of his desolate prison where 
he had to stay because he was away from his friends 
and could not make bond. 


“Let’s turn him out,” Mrs. Terry whispered to Miss Nina 
as they were returning from the jail late one afternoon 
after feeding him. ‘We can tell Willie,” (that was what 
Mrs. Terry called her husband) when he comes that we 
forgot and left the jail keys in the lock. There are 
cattle rustlers here in Edwards County,” she continued, 
“stealing whole herds of cattle and getting by with it. 
And this poor man stole only one horse.” 


’ 


“T know that is true,” responded the sympathetic Miss 
Nina. “Sometimes they are not even indicted, and when 
they are, they get their friends to go on their bond and 
they get a good lawyer and get out of it. Why, they are 
not even put in jail, and I think it’s a shame to keep 
this poor wretched man in that dark, cheerless lockup 
so long, accused of stealing just one twenty-five dollar 
pony.” 


“And, he may not be guilty anyway!” Virginia broke in. 
“And if he is, according to the way justice is meted out 
to lawbreakers here in Edwards County, I think he has 
more than paid the penalty even if he is guilty.” 


“Do you think Will will not catch on?” Nina interrogated 
with a smile on her face as she critically looked at her 
mischievous sister-in-law with serious interest. 


“No,” Mrs. Terry readily answered, “Willie will believe 
anything I tell him, if you will only keep your face straight 
and look serious.” 


“All right. I will try and I will not look at you when 
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you are telling such a big one,’ Miss Nina laughingly 
answered. 


“We will go to the jail and feed him tomorrow night,” 
Mrs. Terry resumed. ‘‘Then we will leave the keys in the 
lock. I will look troubled when I talk to Willie and tell 
him ‘We forgot and left the keys in the lock and when 
we went cack the next morning to give him his breakfast, 
lo and behoid, the jail door was wide open and the prisoner 
was gone.’ ”’ 


“Well, brother Will may believe your story, but how 
about Ira Wheat?” Miss Nina commented. 


“Oh, I can get by him all right,” Mrs. Terry declared. 
She could look a whole bunch in the eye and not crack 
a smile as she fabricated a story. “Ira believes anything 
Stella says, and I will tell sister Stella that we were in a 
hurry to get back home to feed the chickens before they 
went to roost and in our haste I forgot and left the jail 
keys in the lock.” 


~ “You may put that one by them, but it seems to me if 
you start that and tell the first big one, you will then 
have to tell a half dozen more to get out of it, and then 
you may get caught,” Miss Nina warned. 


“Never mind,’ Mrs. Terry advised. “I can get around 
those men all right.” 


However, great to their disappointment, the officers 
returned before the charitable women expected them and 
their well-laid plans came to naught. 


I will not call this unfortunate man’s name, but some- 
time after he got out of this trouble and the county seat 
was moved to Rock Springs, he went there while the 
town was still in its infancy and engaged in the newspaper 
business. I knew some of his people who bore the same 
name. They were upright and successful business men 
in Central Texas. 
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A YOUTHFUL MARRIAGE 


In Edwards County there were a few isolated pioneer 
inhabitants who lived in the secluded retreats far up in 
the rough canyons away from civilization. Among those 
rustic settlers there was a very young couple who were 
just entering their teens. As young as they were, they 
became passionately fond of each other and their young 
and untried affections turned to thoughts of love. They 
were imbued with the thought that they had the same right 
to unite in wedlock as those who lived in the more populous 
neighborhoods farther east. At any rate, they wanted to 
marry. 


The young and inexperienced swain succeeded in securing 
his marriage license and also in providing himself with 
a horse and saddle. Without the knowledge of the girl’s 
parents, he slyly rode up to their house where he picked 
his young bride-to-be up on his horse behind him and 
hastily sought the house of a nearby illiterate magistrate, 
who held the office in that pioneer locality only because 
there was no other to hold that office. When the couple 
arrived at the house of the justice, they alighted, hitched 
their horse and entered the yard. They stepped upon 
the front porch where they met the pioneer justice, whose 
gray hair and long beard showed that he was somewhat 
advanced in years. The youthful matrimonial aspirant, 
with his betrothed standing by his side, showed some 
embarrassment, but briefly stated their mission, at the 
same time presenting his marriage license, and insisted 
that the justice marry them at once. 


The ignorant pioneer law dispenser, who had only recently 
been inducted into office, had always lived far out on the 
frontier outposts and had never had the advantages of 
a college education nor studied Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
nor married anyone. However, he thought that since the 
boy had presented his marriage license, it was his duty 
to unite the inexperienced young couple in the holy bonds 
of matrimony. This he promptly proceeded to do. With 
a poor choice of words and in pioneer dialect, he performed 
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as best he could the matrimonial ceremony. He finished 
by saying, “I now pronounce you man and woman.” Think- 
ing he should convey to them some kind of happy expres- 
sions, he took the embarrassed young newly married couple 
by the hands and added in a congratulatory tone, “May 
God have mercy on your souls.” 


HARVE DODSON 


The cowboys on the Divide told a joke, a true story, 
on Harve Dodson. Harve was a natural born artist. 
Although he had very little schooling, being raised in the 
saddle and accustomed to camp life, he could draw any- 
thing, either on the ground with a stick, or on his leggin’s 
with a pencil, or on a cowbrute with a red hot branding iron. 


One spring after a heavy rain when there was plenty of 
water on the Divide, some of the boys found a large, fat, 
stray cow on the head of South Llano. The cowboys were 
familiar with cow brands for several counties around, but 
this attractive cow carried a brand none of them knew. - 
Recognizing the fact that she was a good stray, they wanted 
to burn out her brand but none of their brands would 
completely cover it. Harve Dodson came to their rescue. 
The branding irons were heated to a red-white heat. The 
cow was thrown. One of the boys changed her earmark. 
Harve, with his artistic ideas, took one of the red hot 
irons and with the boys looking on, drew the picture of 
an Indian warrior with his tomahawk raised which com- 
pletely covered the brand on the cow until the owner him- 
self could not have identified his own brand. 


PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD 


In the latter 1870’s the style of dance in Central Texas 
was the quadrille, or some variation of the square dance. 
When round dancing was introduced, Professor White- 
head and his son, Rufus, went about over the State hold- 
ing dancing schools, teaching young people how to do the 
new dances. They held a school in both San Saba and 
Cherokee. Since it was in the summer time and the 
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weather favorable, the young men at Cherokee built a 
commodious dancing platform in a beautiful pecan grove 
on the Dave Hanna farm near Cherokee. Good tongued 
and grooved lumber was used for the floor, so that it would 
be smooth and suitable for dancing. Comfortable seats 
with backs were also provided and placed at convenient 
locations for the dancers and onlookers. Students came 
from far and wide throughout. the Cherokee country and 
those of us who were most eager for the school to be held 
helped get students, because Professor Whitehead required 
twenty students to hold a school. We were successful in 
getting between twenty-five and thirty boys and girls. 
The school lasted for two weeks and cost five dollars per 
student. Instruction was given every afternoon and night. 


Professor Whitehead and his son, who was about twenty 
years old at the time, were proficient fiddlers as well as 
capable dancing instructors. They were able to instruct 
us in the latest types of the round dance. The most popu- 
lar at that time were the waltz, schottische, and the polka. 
As the eager young students strove to learn the new steps, 
the professor and his son walked around among the danc- 
ers, looking for mistakes, giving encouragement and instruc- 
tion here and there as needed. Professor Whitehead played 
the fiddle as he walked about. Rufus took the lead in 
cutting in on a couple where a mistake was being made. 
He would then dance a few steps with each dancer until 
he was sure the mistake had been corrected. 


Along with the dance steps that were given, the instruc- 
tion included ballroom etiquette. He made it understood 
at the beginning that no profane language or drinking 
would be tolerated at his school and that the boys should 
wear their coats and wear their pants over their boots 
while dancing. He taught the proper way to make introduc- 
tions, since custom permitted only those who had been 
properly introduced to dance together. He taught his 
young men students that in dancing it was proper to hold 
a white or silk handkerchief in the right hand, placing it 
at the waist of his partner in order to avoid the perspira- 
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tion of his hand soiling her dress. He also instructed the 
boys that in seating their partners after a dance was 
over, it was courteous to make a polite bow when the girl 
took her seat. 


The close of the dancing school was celebrated with a 
dance to which guests were invited. People came by buggy 
and on horseback from surrounding towns where the 
professor had already held dancing schools. The lively 
music and dancing was enjoyed until midnight, thus bring- 
ing to a close a successful and enjoyable dancing school 
where the young people of Cherokee and surrounding 
country learned the latest steps in round dancing. 


OLD ROCK SPRINGS 


A short time ago I enjoyed a few days of pleasant stay 
at the popular Balentine Hotel at Rock Springs, where 
we boys in the early 80’s had our horse camp. To my 
delight I found Rock Springs to be a prosperous town and 
the county seat of Edwards County. I stood on the front 
porch of that modern hotel and observed the beautiful and 
up-to-date stone school buildings, nice business houses and 
county court house. There were well kept paved streets 
lined with showy automobiles, heavy trucks and trailers 
loaded with cattle, sheep and goats, some of them bound 
for the Ft. Worth market. I tried to identify some object 
or landmark that was conspicuous over fifty years before 
when we boys were camped at the little Rock Springs 
waterhole, but everything was so changed, obliterated 
and turned around that not a single object could I recognize 
that. was once so familiar to me. In the long ago our 
trusted saddle horses, some of them ridden down and 
nervous, longhorn cattle of every size and color and in 
every brand and flocks of slick-bellied sheep predominated, 
but now highly bred cattle, sheep and Angora goats, en- 
closed in well built wire netting fences, are to be seen on 
every side. I was delighted to meet the children and grand- 
children of my old pioneer companions and friends in whom 
I could see resemblance, which brought to my mind pleasant 
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memories of delightful times I had spent with their pioneer 
ancestors either around the campfire relating our adven- 
tures, or riding by their side at the roundups or in the 
exciting chase. But they were sad recollections, indeed, 
when I reflected that they were dead and gone. I asked 
an old timer at the hotel where the Rock Springs waterhole 
was, which in the long ago was a noted landmark on the 
Divide and from which the progressive town of Rock 
Springs acquired its name. He asked me to take him in 
my car, which was parked near, and he would show it to 
me. It was only a short distance away. We stopped the 
car and climbed over a netting wire fence and reached it 
in a moment or two. A half century had passed since I 
last saw it, and I looked carefully about, but could see noth- 
ing by which I could identify it. The scrubby liveoak 
trees which once grew by it were gone, as well as most of 
the rock that once surrounded it. In their stead, tall live- 
oak saplings were growing about. I returned to the hotel, 
and I observed some of the ladies were modestly wearing 
pants, and on the well fenced ranches, the women on trained 
cowhorses and riding expensive saddles astride, helped the 
men with the cattle. In the early 80’s, before Edwards 
County was organized, we boys were all single and had 
our lonely horse camp there where we lived in a small ragged 
tent and kept bach. The Divide at that time was unsettled 
and the little Rock Springs waterhole was surrounded with 
high grass, scattered rocks and a few scrubby liveoak trees. 
There were no roads or trails leading to it, making it hard 
for the adventurous pioneer to find. Very few of the 
early settlers, all of whom lived down in the canyons where 
there was permanent water, knew where it was. There 
were no families living on the Divide in that early day 
and women did not ride astride or wear pants. We timid 
cowboys had never seen such a startling show. If a bunch 
of girls on spirited cowhorses had suddenly appeared upon 
the scene then, dressed in pants and riding men’s saddles 
astride, booted and spurred, with a feather in their wide 
brimmed Stetson hats like some of them appear in their 
gaudy turnouts in this day and time, they would have 
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stampeded our cattle, and we bashful and confused cowboys 
would have fled in terror and alarm to the canyons for 
protection. 


AMON BILLINGS AND FRANK DOLSEN 


The Dolsen range extended to the Cedar Mott and Ranger 
Camp on the north, the Devil’s Sink Hole and the Seep 
Springs on the west, and the brakes on the head of Pulli- 
am Creek and Cade Hollow on the south. 


Mr. Burk owned the head waters of Hackberry Creek, 
a bold running stream, with the ranch house and consider- 
able land adjoining it. All of this made a wonderful loca- 
tion for a ranch. We Gray boys and Hexts and Hugh 
Barber wanted it, but with our cattle scattered on a thou- 
sand hills and the price of cattle low, our pole was too 
short. We were just not able to buy it. The Dolsen boys 
could not induce Mr. Burk to stock it. 


Frank Dolsen had only a few cattle and four or five sad- 
dle horses. Frank was a fine boy with common sense, 
industrious and good natured. He was willing and ready 
to help do anything in camp when on the cow hunts. 
Frank wanted to learn the cow business in the hope that 
Mr. Burk would stock the ranch with cattle and employ 
him to run it. 


The other boys on the cow hunts were raised in the 
South and their ancestors fought on the southern side. 
Lem Henderson from Coryell County, who ranched on 
Contrary Creek and was the oldest man in the outfit, was 
our boss. He, also, fought with the rebels. He would 
often jokingly call Frank a “blue bellied Yankee,” but 
Frank took all their jokes good naturedly and enjoyed the 
company of the Edwards County cowboys. 


Devil’s River was quite a way farther west of us. It 
was a very rough, isolated country with deep canyons and 
precipitous bluffs, and very few ranchmen at that time 
occupied it. On one of our hunts we were joined by a 
ranchman from that locality who ranched alone. Since 
he also was from Frank’s native state, he took up with 
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Frank more than he did with the rest of us while on the 
hunt. After we finished the hunt and the ranchman from 
Devil’s River had cut out his cattle, he left for his lonely 
ranch with nothing but his dog to accompany him. Frank 
and I were driving our cattle that we had found on the 
hunt back to our ranches. Frank said the Devil’s River 
rancher (I will not call his name) told him he left Michigan 
because a girl he courted and loved and had confidence in 
had promised to marry him, but had proved untrue and 
married another. He further told Frank he would never 
marry. He had lost faith in womankind and preferred to 
live alone in the deep recesses of Devil’s River surrounded 
by his dogs, saddle horses, and cattle who would not forsake 
him. 


Frank at last gave up all hope of his uncle’s stocking 
the ranch. He left and went to one of the Carolinas where 
he went into the lumber business. His father was a lumber- 
man in Bay City, Michigan, before him, and he had learned 
that industry from him. When Frank left, Amon Billings, 
who also ranched on Hackberry Creek a short distance 
below the Dolsen ranch, took charge of it for Mr. Burk. 


Amon Billings was what one might call a “diamond in 
the rough.” Raised as he was in the untamed West, far 
removed from churches and schools, he could hardly write 
his name. He used the language and dialect and wore the 
garb of the rugged pioneer. -He had a kindly feeling for 
everybody and never used harsh or unkind language when 
he addressed people. He was always in a good humor and 
no matter what the difficulties were, Amon faced them 
with a smile. Everybody looked good to him, and he 
never met a stranger; he was a man everyone liked. When 
cowmen started on their cow hunts to be gone two or three 
weeks, they were all glad to have Amon Billings join 
them on the hunt. Amon was a ranchman himself and 
understood every phase of the cow business. He branded 
his cattle AMON. He made it cover the whole side of 
the animal. The size of that brand made a cattle rustler 
weep to look at it. 
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One day late in the fall, two years before Frank Dolsen 
left Edwards County when I was ranching on the head of 
South Llano, I was riding through the range cattle scattered 
about in the vicinity of Rock Springs. (This was before 
the county seat at Rock Springs was ever thought of.) 
It had rained and made plenty of stock water over the 
divide and range cattle were scattered over it. While I 
was riding through them, I came upon a large black and 
white spotted bull maverick. He was a dandy. Not a 
scratch of a brand or mark was on him. His horns were 
a little long for a young animal of his age, which indicated 
the longhorn type, and also showed he was about a year 
old. He was with other cattle and seemed to be weaned 
and without a mother. At any rate, I drove him around 
through the other cattle that were scattered about, graz- 
ing and browsing on the fresh range, but I could not find 
his mother—if he had one. He was in fairly good condi- 
tion, but he looked a little rough and his hair was long. 
He was not bawling, which indicated that his mother had 
weaned him and he would be a good catch. Big calves 
approaching yearlings,. if they were unmarked and un- 
branded, weaned and away from their mothers belonged 
to any cowboy that was lucky enough to find them. Such 
calves were called mavericks. However, a cowboy had 
to be careful not to put his brand on a big calf that was 
not weaned and had a mother, for he was likely to get 
into trouble when the owner found it sucking his cow. 
In open range days such cattle that were ear marked and 
not branded were called sleepers. Consequently, fearing 
this animal might find his mother and knowing that Texas 
Ranger Ira Aten, who performed his duty without fear 
or favor and had no pets, was in the vicinity, I roped the 
maverick and threw him down; but instead of putting 
my own brand on him, I picked a hair brand. Cowmen in 
that country at that time, with the intent to deceive, some- 
times picked the hair on the animal and made a light, dim 
hair brand, not conspicuous, however, but so obscure that 
when a cowman glanced casually at it at the roundups or 
on the range, without observing it closely, he would think 
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it a real brand that he was not acquainted with, pronounce 
it a stray and pass it by. I castrated the bull maverick, 
lightly marked his ears, and turned him loose. I took a 
good look at him as he ran off to the other cattle that had 
gathered around when he bawled as I roped him, so I 
would know him if I should find him in the roundups in the 
spring. 

In early March I had to go over to the Dolsen ranch to 
see Frank. I reached there about noon and found Frank 
was not at home. His saddle and bridle were gone and 
no saddle horse was about, which indicated he had ridden 
out in the range. There were two large cedar rail panel- 
fence pens. The house was near the pens on the south- 
west side and on higher ground. After waiting awhile, 
however, I heard human voices and a dog barking across 
the creek above the house. I ran to the back porch and 
saw two men coming fast with a bunch of cattle. I gota 
good view of both the cattle and the men who were driv- 
ing them as they ran up the bank near me on the east side 
of the house and into the cattle pens. It was Frank Dolsen 
and Amon Billings. I at once recognized my black and — 
white spotted yearling in the bunch. They ran the cattle 
into the pens, shut the gate and came riding back to the 
house. 

Amon was a jolly fellow, and to tease him I thanked him 
for bringing my long lost yearling back to me, but I knew 
it was a lost cause. He asked me, full of laughter, why 
I did not put my own mark and brand on him instead of 
the little ear mark and hair brand the yearling carried. He 
jokingly said he and Frank would put a mark and brand on 
him that would stay with him. Amon was thus teaching 
Frank the cow business in Edwards County. 

When the Dolsens left the ranch and Amon Billings took 
charge of it for Mr. Burk, Amon induced Mr. Burk to 
buy Bob Hext’s stock of cattle, range delivery, as they 
ran on the range about the ranch, for $10,000.00. Amon 
took care of the cattle and looked after the ranch. Bob 
Hext left the Nueces shortly thereafter and bought a ranch 
in Mason County. 


| 


OW XXX 


ATTEMPTED TRAIN 
ROBBERY AT COLEMAN 
JUNCTION 


One of the sensational happenings in Central West 
Texas in the late 1890’s was the attempted train robbery at 
Coleman Junction on June 9, 1898, by four men, two of 
whom I had known from their boyhood. Naturally, when 
I learned that Bud Newman, Bill Taylor, Jeff Taylor and 
Pierce Keaton had been apprehended and charged with 
the eae ed robbery, I became very much interested in 
the outcome and followed the 
case closely as it took its way 
through the courts of that 
day. In those days the auto- 
mobile had not come into use, 
and travel was mostly in bug- 
gies, hacks, wagons or on 
horseback, and it is amazing 
now to think how much ter- 
ritory those boys covered in 
their plan to rob the Santa 
Fe train at Coleman. 


Their main rendezvous was 
near the head of the North 
Llano river in Kimble or Sut- 
ton County. Sonora is the 
county seat of Sutton County, 

John Newman and is seventy-two miles 
south of San Angelo. Coleman is about seventy miles 
northeast of San Angelo. Paint Rock, the county seat 
of Concho County, is about fifty-five miles northeast of 
San Angelo. 


Newman, the Taylors and Keaton rode horseback through 
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the counties mentioned to get to the point where the 
attempted holdup took place; and then, after its failure, 
with two of their gang wounded, they rode back to the 
Taylor ranch, a distance of approximately one hundred 
seventy miles, where they were arrested. 


Wrapping paper which had encased some dynamite to 
be used in blowing the safe on the train was the clue which 
led to their arrest and the subsequent conviction of Pierce 
Keaton. 


I knew two of the boys who were engaged in this unfortu- 
nate attempt at train robbery—Pierce Keaton and Bud 
Newman. Bud Newman was younger than Pierce Kea- 
ton. When we boys had our horse camp at the little seep 
spring in Edwards County, about a mile south of the 
Devil’s Sink Hole, Mr. Newman, who wore long hair and, 
some said, possessed Indian 
blood, would come by our 
camp and stay all night with 
us on his way from East 
Nueces to Devil’s River, where 
he ranched. 


Mr. Newman’s son, Bud, a 
little black-eyed boy large 
enough to ride a horse, always 
accompanied his father. I 
never saw a more quiet and 
teachable little boy than Bud- 
dy Newman. He did willing- 
ly and cheerfully just what 
his father told him to do. He 
seemed to know nothing but 
to obey his father. Buddy 
did not use rough or profane 
language, which was so prevalent with both men and boys 
out on that Divide, away from the civilizing influence of 
women. This plainly showed Bud was brought up under 
the kindly, thoughtful care of a dear Christian mother. 


He was like the spring flowers over which they rode; 


Pierce Keaton 
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he had never seen or heard of the vices and vanities of this 
world. The Lord, no doubt, thought of such examples 
when He said, “Except ye become as little children, ye 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Buddy Newman, after he grew up and left the innocent, 
flowery paths of childhood, some way or somehow drifted 
into the swift current of dis- 
order and lawlessness which pre- 
vailed at that time. The biter 
had bitten, and he, like others, 
insanely imagined he could make 
an easy living by the handy use 
of his gun. 


In our younger days, Pierce 
Keaton and I cow-hunted to- 
gether and herded cattle in Kim- 
ble County below Junction 
around Teacup Mountain long 
before the country was fenced. 
George Hodges was usually our 
' boss, and Pierce and I herded 
the cattle while Hodges and 
others went on the roundups. 
If they were a little late, Pierce 
_and I had to hold the cattle un- 
til after the noon hour. We 
would get hungry. and Pierce 

Bad Newman would fume and fret and pay 
his respects to them in violent words of profanity too 
plainly to be misunderstood. Of course, I would agree 
with him, but it would amuse me to such an extent I would 
forget my own hunger. This was a number of years before 
these boys were possessed with the extravagant notion 
that they could make an easy living by the skillful use 
of their revolvers. 


In this attempted train robbery, so that story goes, both 
Bill Taylor and Bud Newman were captured and placed 
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in jail. Taylor made his escape from jail. The officers, 
in their desire to capture Taylor and perhaps dreading 
him as he was a crack shot, told Newman that if he would 
capture Taylor, they would set him free and wipe the slate 
clean of all charges against him. This being the agree- 
ment, Newman set out looking for Taylor. He found him 
in town. Taylor, knowing that Newman was looking for 
him, mounted his horse and left town in the direction of a 
cedar brake. Bud also left town on Bill’s trail. They 
were both armed to the teeth. It was a wet time and the 
trail was easily followed. When Bill approached the cedar 
brake, he looked back from a high place and discovered Bud 
on his trail in the valley following him, about two miles 
away. 


Taylor entered the cedar brake, hitched his horse, re- 
turned on his trail and concealed himself and waited for 
Bud to appear. When Bud arrived, Bill stepped forward 
from his hiding place and both fired almost instantly. 
Bud, however, being the quickest with his gun, fired a few 
seconds in advance. The bullet from Bud’s gun struck 
Taylor, breaking his leg. However, the bullet from Bill’s 
gun struck Newman, killing him instantly. 


A man in a wagon, who had hauled water to a sheep 
camp nearby, stopped and put Bud’s body on the wagon, 
also Taylor with his broken leg. On their way to town, 
Bill, though his leg was broken and he was suffering from 
extreme pain and did not think he would get well, talked 
incessantly about their defeated attempt at robbing the 
train. He said he had always had the utmost confidence 
in Bud and could hardly believe he would forsake him. As 
the man, whom Bill knew, drove the jolting wagon along, 
Bill placed his hand upon Bud’s dead body and exclaimed, 
“Ah, Buddy, I’ve slept with you many a time out in the 
woods alone, sometimes on our wet saddle blankets with 
only our slickers for covering, but I have never seen you 
sleep so sound.” 


When they arrived in town Bud’s body was prepared for 
burial, while Bill Taylor was taken to the hospital. When 
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Bill had recovered sufficiently to be moved, although the 
attempted train robbery occurred in Coleman County, he 
was placed in the Brownwood jail for safe keeping. Bill 
Taylor was accustomed to the free, fresh air of the open 
range; he could not endure the cold and cheerless iron 
bars of a dark and desolate prison. The sighing winds in 
the treetops on the hills and in the canyons, the song of 
the birds and even the lonely, wretched howl of the coyote 
sounded sweet to Bill Taylor. When his leg was properly 
healed and he became strong again, he proved the asser- 
tion that “stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars 
a cage.” 


Bill Taylor broke the strong steel bars of the detestable 
prison that held him and turned his back on the jail of 
Brown County; he was free again. He armed himself, and 
although he was not hunting a scrap with his trusty revol- 
ver, his trigger fingers were again ready to meet the foe. 
He once more beheld the crags, peaks and cedar motts of 
his native soil. The desolate howl of the fierce lobo or the 
frightful scream of the unfriendly panther had no terrors 
for Bill Taylor. The officers never captured him. They 
perhaps dreaded the meeting as much as Bill Taylor. They 
knew their guns would be the only argument. They also 
knew they would have to meet him face to face, for Bud 
Newman was no more, and no one else wanted the job. 
They knew further that Bill never missed and, if they 
should meet, a funeral would have to be held for someone. 


Thus ended the story of the unfortunate attempted 
train robbery. The boys who were engaged in it were 
bright and capable—far above the average. Their lives 
were ruined. Had they lived in other times when the laws 
were more rigidly enforced, they, perhaps, would never 
have thought of robbing express trains and, no doubt, would 
have made useful, law abiding citizens. 


Bill Taylor was never brought to trial for the attempted 
train robbery nor for the killing of Bud Newman. He got 
across the Rio Grande into Mexico and remained there until, 
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it is said, he came back to Texas a few years ago a very 
sick man. It is claimed that friends harbored him in a 
border city during his illness, and it is said that he died 
in the home of a friend. 


The San Angelo Standard, the outstanding weekly news- 
paper of that section, gave a full report of the attempted 
train robbery in its issues of June 11, 1898, and June 18, 
1898, and these reports are given in following chapters. 


Ch apter XXX 


REPORTS ON 
ATTEMPTED TRAIN ROBBERY 
AT COLEMAN JUNCTION 


TRAIN HOLD-UP 
THE PASSENGER TRAIN HELD UP AT COLEMAN 
JUNCTION—FIREMAN JOHNSON SHOT 
(From San Angelo Standard, June 11, 1898) 


The city was much excited yesterday on learning that 
the Santa Fe passenger train, due at San Angelo Friday 
morning, had been held up by masked robbers at the Cole- 
man Junction. A Standard reporter found Jas. Stanton, 
the engineer, at the round house, and his description of 
the event is substantially as follows: 


“We had pulled up at the Junction and the brakeman 
got off the train to set his switch. I was sitting on my 
bench and Lee Johnson, the fireman, on his. I leaned 
back, threw my feet up and shutting my eyes, waited for 
the brakeman, when someone in a hearty voice said very 
close to us, ‘Hello, boys!’ I answered, ‘Hello,’ and did not 
even look around, as I thought it was some jay around 
there that wanted to run his face for a ride. He then said, 
‘Get down’ and as I looked around the muzzle of his 
gun hit my cheek and I saw then a medium sized man 
with a black cloth mask over his face. He had a Win- 
chester in one hand carried by his side, and a pistol in the 
other. It dawned on me then that it was time to move 
and I said, ‘Let’s get down, Lee,’ which we proceeded to 
do. 


As we got off the engine there was a perfect fusillade 
of shots and I could see the man that was with us and 
one that was standing on the ground was about as badly 
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rattled as we were. As we reached the ground one of the 
robbers said, ‘You haven’t left that engine so she will 
blow up?’ I answered that it was all right and Lee sug- 
gested that the injector should be shut off. The robber 
who was with him said, ‘All right, shut her off.’ After 
doing so Lee jumped off the engine and we were all stand- 
ing in a bunch when another robber came up peering in 
our faces and asked me, ‘Is that you, Bill?’ and then 
shouted, ‘Where in the h - - - is that express messenger ? 
Why don’t he open up. Let’s put a stick of dynamite under 
the car. Then they ordered Lee to go ahead and make 
the messenger open the car. He went reluctantly and the 
robber that was with me, seeing how I talked back instead 
of going forward, said, ‘You needn’t be afraid, we ain’t 
going to hurt you.’ But all the same I wasn’t moving 
very fast, and when I got in under the water tank, I heard 
Lee Johnson exclaim: ‘I’m shot through the bowels,’ and 
he walked back from the baggage car towards the engine 
and fell down. I looked from under the engine to see if 
there was any chance to make a break for the brush when 
I saw a robber sitting up by the pilot of the engine with 
a Winchester across his knees, and I concluded the quar- 
ters I had were good enough for me.” 


“Johnson was suffering greatly and he finally called 
to me by name, and asked me to come to him. I looked 
around and the robbers had disappeared, and thinking they 
wouldn’t shoot a fellow when he was helping a wounded 
man, I went out to Johnson and lay down beside him, and 
tried to comfort him. Hearing nothing further from the 
robbers, I asked him if he thought he could get to the engine 
with my help. He said he thought he could, and after 
putting him on the engine, I blew the lights out of the 
engine cab, and as the switch was set that way, I pulled 
for Santa Anna. 


“They were evidently green hands and the shots fired 
by Buchanan rattled them badly and they didn’t know 
where they were.” 


An examination of the cars with Stanton and several of 
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the passengers shows that it is very probable that the shot 
that struck Johnson was fired by Stock Claim Agent Buch- 
anan of the Santa Fe, who got off the far side of the chair 
ear with a Colt’s 45 and emptied it several times at the rob- 
bers. It is also apparent that one of the robbers was hit 
by Buchanan, as there is blood all over the blind baggage 
that could not have come from Johnson, as he bled very 
little and his clothes absorbed all of the blood.” 


The express messenger, L. L. White, stayed inside the 
baggage car and had the narrowest escape he can ever 
have of losing his life. A bullet shot into the car actually 
cut his eyelash and grazed the bridge of his nose. There 
were five robbers, all with black cloth masks. All of 
medium height and evidently novices at the business. 
None of them it is thought, returned Buchanan’s fire as 
the cars do not show marks of any bullets except those 
that came from his pistol. 


The injured fireman, who is the whole support of his 
widowed mother, -was put off at Santa Anna. Dr. Scott 
of Temple came on in a special train and is now attend- 
ing him. The bullet entered his left side under the ribs and 
came out in front, and while the wound is almost fatal, a tele- 
gram yesterday evening said that he had a fighting chance 
to pull through. 


Five or six rangers were at Santa Anna and Gerome 
Shield, our sheriff, left immediately on receipt of the news 
and as the trail must be good on account of the recent 
rains, there is strong hopes of the whole party being bagged. 


J. R. Thomson was conductor but knew nothing of the 
hold up, as the robbers did not touch the passenger cars. 


~ heat S ui Senta ee es , the brakeman, when he went to open 
the switch, saw four of five fellows out in the brush and 
shouted, “What are you doing there?’ They promptly 
leveled their guns at Jim and told him to hold up. Jim 
was so badly scared he didn’t hold ‘nothing’, but broke 
for the train. They did not shoot at him as he ran. There 
was about twenty-five passengers including ladies, and the 
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latter were not much frightened. The train was delayed 
about three hours and the robbers got nothing but lead. 
Buchanan showed great nerve in his fight against the rob- 
bers, but the impression is general among the train crew 
that Johnson would not have been shot if Buchanan had 
been closer so he could have distinguished friend or foe. 


TRAIN ROBBER CAPTURED 
AMERICA HAS HER DEWEY, BUT SAN 
ANGELO HAS HER SHIELD 
Sheriff Shield and Posse Arrested Bud 


Newman, Jeff Taylor and Pierce 


Keaton in Sutton County 


(From San Angelo Standard, June 18, 1898) 

In the last issue of the STANDARD was published a 
vivid account of the hold-up of the Santa Fe train at 
Coleman Junction at 11 o’clock on Thursday night, June 9th, 
by four or five masked robbers, in which Fireman Lee 
Johnson was mortally wounded. Mr. Johnson died from 
the effects of his wounds about twenty-four hours after 
he was shot. The officers of Coleman County assembled 
at the scene of the attempted hold-up eight or nine hours 
after its occurrence and then took up the trail of the des- 
peradoes. 


In order to obtain a very important link in the chain of 
convincing evidence we will cite an incident that happened 
a few days before the attempted hold-up took place. 


Ed Dozier, a cattleman whose ranch and residence is about 
9 miles from Eden, Concho County, was driving through 
his pasture in a hack, accompanied by another gentleman, 
about Tuesday beforé the robbery occurred, when they dis- 
covered in the pasture about a mile distant, four mounted 
men riding in an easterly direction. Mr. Dozier said the 
men were coming together from opposite directions. They 
were tolerable close to each other, but not near enough 
that they could be recognized when the strangers turned 
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off their course and acted in such a suspicious manner 
that Mr. Dozier’s curiosity was so aroused that he whipped 
up his horses and drove around a hill and came within 75 
or 100 yards of them when they loped through the pasture 
gate. As soon as Mr. Dozier came up that close, three of 
the men drew their handkerchiefs, which they wore around 
their necks, up high enough to disguise the lower part of 
their features. The other man turned his back and side 
to Mr. Dozier, but did not hide his face. As soon as they 
went through the gate they followed the public road in 
the direction of Paint Rock, but Mr. Dozier said he was 
satisfied they would not go there. They were suspicious 
looking characters and acted in a mysterious manner and 
each man carried a Winchester rifle and scabbard strapped 
to his horse. The horses were two iron grays, a bay and 
a claybank and the man who was unmasked rode the clay- 
bank. He was short-necked and heavy set. As soon as the 
men were out of sight Mr. Dozier drove over to Eden, 9 
miles distant, and telephoned the sheriff at Paint Rock 
what he had observed, giving a description of the horses, 
men, etc., and suggested that other officers ought to be 
notified, that something serious was liable to happen, etc. 


No attention was apparently paid to Mr. Dozier’s warn- 
ing until after the train was robbed, when the sheriff of 
Concho promptly notified the sheriff of Runnels, of the 
suspicious characters mentioned by Mr. Dozier a few days 
before. 


On Friday morning, Sheriff Gerome W. Shield, of Tom 
Green County, received a telegram from W. T. Knox, 
sheriff of Coleman County, stating that two packages of 
dynamite, one bearing the mark on the wrapper Hagel- 
stein Bros., San Angelo, and the other package, Hager- 
lund Bros. & Co., Sonora. Possessed of this valuable 
information, Sheriff Shield telephoned Sheriff Perry J. 
McConnell, of Sutton County, to find out who bought the 
dynamite from Hagerlund Bros. & Co., and also gave him 
a description of the horses and men seen by Mr. Dozier. 
Sheriff McConnell phoned back the name of the party who 
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bought the dynamite and from the description of the horses, 
believed he knew who the men were who held up the train 
and for him to come down to Sonora right away as he 
believed that they could catch the robbers. Sheriff Shield 
phoned back to Sheriff McConnell that he would be in 
Sonora that night (Friday) and to secure two good horses 
for himself and Deputy United States Marshal D. R. 
Hodges. 


Sheriff Shield and Marshal Hodges left San Angelo Fri- 
day morning at eleven o’clock, arriving at Sonora, 72 miles 
south, at about ten o’clock that same night. 


Early Saturday morning, Sheriff Shield having been 
elected captain of the posse, which consisted of himself, 
Marshal Hodges, Sheriff McConnell and his deputy, Henry 
Decker, started for the Taylor Ranch at the head of the 
North Llano, twenty-five miles southeast from Sonora, 
where, from the description of the horses, particularly the 
claybank horse, and men seen by Mr. Dozier, in connection 
with the name of the party who bought the dynamite in 
Sonora, the robbers were expected to hide. 


The posse arrived at the Taylor ranch about ten o’clock 
Saturday morning where they scouted around all that day 
and then went east six or seven miles in the rain and 
caught the trail of four horses shod all around early Sun- 
day morning. About two miles from the Taylor ranch 
house or tent, which is situated inside a low cedar post cor- 
ral, the trail divided, two horses going to the right and the 
other two to the left and then coming together at the ranch. 
The posse then went to the top of a high hill about a quarter 
of a mile from the tent and discovered the four horses 
described by Mr. Dozier, with the wet sweat marks from 
the saddles still on them, showing that the horses had 
just been turned loose. 


It was between 9 and 10 o’clock when the posse reined 
up their horses, galloped down the hill, jumped off and 
turned their horses loose and surrounded the tent. There 
was one man at the corral besides the three robbers and 
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he ran away when the other three were captured. It is 
not understood why he did so, as he was not one of the rob- 
bers and did not suit the description. 


The officers know who the fourth robber is and he may 
still be at large, but Sheriff Shield’s opinion is that he was 
wounded at Coleman Junction and was drowned in cross- 
ing the Colorado river as it was bank full when they 
crossed. 


When the officers advanced on the tent, Mrs. Taylor, 
mother of one of the robbers, saw them coming and yelled 
out to the men inside that the rangers were all around the 
tent with guns and six shooters and cried and moaned 
piteously. 


Bud Newman, when the alarm was given, ran out the 
back door of the tent where he was met by Sheriff Shield 
with a Winchester leveled at him; he broke and ran back 
into the tent when Sheriff Shield shot at him. 


Mrs. Taylor and her two grandchildren were in the tent 
with the robbers, and if it had not been for them the 
posse would have given an imitation of Sampson and Schley 
bombarding the Spaniards at Santiago. The robbers 
refused to surrender for a few minutes when Perry Mc- 
Connell called to Bud Newman to surrender peacefully, 
that he had a warrant against him for stealing sheep. 
Bud asked Perry whom he had with him and Perry told 
him only his deputies. Bud then told Perry that if that 
was what he wanted him for, and if he would agree to take 
him to Sonora and keep him until he gave bond he would 
surrender. Perry agreed to this and Bud then invited 
Perry to come into the tent and take charge of the guns 
and Perry did so. 


When Bud Newman walked out of the tent after the 
surrender he said to Sheriff Shield: “You are no deputy 
of Perry McConnell’s, ain’t your name Rome Shield?” 
Rome told him that it was. He then asked U. 8S. Marshal 
Hodges who he was. Mr. Hodges answered, “I am a ranger 
from Van Zandt County,” and Bud said: “Yes, and by G - - 
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you look like one.” The robbers were evidently taken in 
by Sheriff McConnell’s sheep case yarn and were very much 
crestfallen when they discovered they were wanted on a 
more serious charge. 


Keaton told Sheriff Shield that when he was carried 
out of the tent he expected to find ten or twelve officers 
instead of four. 


The names of the prisoners are Bud Newman, Jeff Tay- 
lor, and Pierce Keaton. Newman was found shot in the 
right arm through the joint of the elbow and the bones 
were all shattered. Pierce Keaton was shot through the 
right leg, three inches below the knee, and both bones 
were broken. The ball went in from the front, but did not 
pass through. Keaton was suffering a great deal and 
had to be carried to a wagon and hauled to Sonora. Jeff 
Taylor was unhurt. Both Newman and Keaton claim 
that they were shot by a Mexican, but the public is of 
the opinion that they were shot by the fine Italian hand 
of Claim Agent Buchanan at Coleman Junction on the 
night of June 9th. All the prisoners refused to talk on 
matters relating to the attempted hold-up. The officers 
talked with Keaton and told him that he would die and 
that he might as well tell the whole story. He refused, 
and said that the State of Texas would have to make out 
her own case without his assistance. 


U. S. Marshal Hodges, soon after the arrest of the rob- 
bers, was leading two of the robbers’ horses to Sonora, when 
one of the horses reared back on the rope, cutting Mr. 
Hodges’ thumb off at the second joint, his thumb having 
been caught between the horn of his saddle and the rope. 

The posse and prisoners arrived in Sonora about sun- 
down Sunday, and when the crowds began to gather around 
the jail, Jeff Taylor got excited and stood up in the wagon 
and called upon Sheriff Shield to protect him, apparently 
thinking that the mob was going to lynch him. 


Before the sheriff’s posse got to Sonora, Sheriff Shield 
sent after Dr. G. R. McHenry, of San Angelo, to come out 
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and meet him and party. Dr. McHenry met them eight 
or ten miles out and relieved the wounded prisoners by 
giving morphine injection. Dr. Taylor and partner, of 
Sonora, dressed the prisoners’ wounds when they arrived, 
and upon their suggestion and from a humanitarian stand- 
point, Keaton was left in Sonora, being too ill to move. 
It is expected that he will die in a few days. On Monday 
Sheriff Shield’s party was joined in Sonora by Sheriff 
Kirk of Runnels County, City Marshal Goodfellow of Cole- 
man and Tom Coggins, the Santa Fe’s detective, who with 
Sheriff Shields, Sheriff McConnell and Marshal Hodges 
left Sonora Tuesday morning, and arrived in San Angelo 
Tuesday evening at 11 o’clock, when they placed Messrs. 
Newman and Taylor in the County jail. They were turned 
over to the sheriff of Coleman County and Detective Cog- 
gins on Wednesday afternoon, who conducted them by rail 
to Coleman, where they will remain until the courts pass 
judgment upon them. 


Bud Newman, who is supposed to have been the leader 
and the most desperate one of the gang, is twenty-three 
years old. He killed a man named Baker in Val Verde 
County over two years ago, but was acquitted. He also 
was tried and acquitted at Eagle Pass upon the charge of 
holding up and robbing the Wells Fargo express car on 
the Southern Pacific at Comstock, nearly two years ago. 
He is married but his wife is not living with him. His 
home is with his father on Dry Devil’s River, in Val Verde 
County. 


Jeff Taylor is thirty-two years old, single, and has served 
two terms, seven years and seven months all told, in the 
penitentiary for horse stealing. He has just been out of 
the penitentiary two or three months. His home is at 
the Taylor ranch in Sutton County where he was captured 
last Sunday by Sheriff Shield’s posse. 


Pierce Keaton is thirty years old. He was raised in 
Kimble County. He was sentenced to the penitentiary for 
three years, from Gillespie County, for cow stealing in 
Kimble County. Heis single. His home is in Sutton County. 
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He is supposed to have been the man who was riding the 
claybank horse when Dozier drove up on him in Concho 
County. 


We understand that the total rewards offered by the 
State and Federal authorities and express and railway 
companies amounts to be in the neighborhood of $1000 
for each of the men captured and convicted. In that event 
Sheriff Shield and his posse will each receive about $750.00. 
The STANDARD learns that heretofore the express and 
railway companies in Texas have been rather indifferent 
about paying rewards for the capture of train robbers, 
and it is to be hoped that the management of Wells-Fargo 
& Co. and the Santa Fe will not act stingily in this impor- 
tant matter but pay Sheriff Shield and his posse liberally 
for their good work. It is good business for them to do 
so. 


San Angelo and Tom Green County indeed feel proud of 
the distinction achieved by our fellow citizens, Sheriff 
G. W. Shield and United States Marshal D. R. Hodges, 
assisted by the gallant Sheriff McConnell and Deputy 
Decker, of Sutton County. 


In consequence of their bravery and executive ability 
and on account of the man’s excellent qualities, the STAND- 
ARD nominates G. W. Shield for re-election to the office 
of sheriff and tax collector of Tom Green County. 


Judge J. H. Baker, for many years a practicing attorney 
at San Saba, Texas, furnished me with the following account 
of this attempted train robbery, just a few months before 
his death, which occurred in the summer of 1945 and his 
account is here given: 


REVIEW OF THE ATTEMPTED BANK ROBBERY 


by Judge J. H. Baker (Now Deceased) 

On June 9th, 1898, four men, William Taylor, Jeff Tay- 
lor, Pierce Keaton and Bud Newman attempted to rob the 
Santa Fe passenger train at Coleman Junction in Coleman 
County, Texas. This junction is four miles from Santa 
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Anna and five miles from Coleman and being the junction 
from which a spur of said railroad branches off from the 
main line and runs up to the city of Coleman. It was a 
well known fact that trains from San Angelo east had to 
stop at this junction to switch on to the spur running to 
Coleman, and for this reason it was decided by these 
parties to rob the train at that point. They first talked 
of making the attempt at Ballinger, but decided that this 
junction would be the best place to make the attempt. 


When the train stopped at this junction on this fatal 
night these four men took charge, two of them going 
to the engine and taking charge of the engineer and fire- 
man while the other two went to the door of the express 
car and demanded the express messenger to open the 
ear door. This the messenger refused to do, and the 
robbers then went back to the engine and forced the fire- 
man, at the point of a pistol, to go with them down to 
the express car and ask the messenger to open the door. 
At this time, and while the two robbers and the fireman 
were at the door of the express car a man named Buchanan, 
a claims agent for the railroad who happened to be a 
passenger on this train, went to the rear end of the train 
and began shooting at these robbers at the express car. 
His fire was returned both by the two men at the express 
car door and by the two robbers still at the engine and in 
the firing Johnson, the fireman was fatally wounded. One 
of the robbers was shot in the leg and hurriedly left the 
scene of the attempted robbery without succeeding in 
getting into the express car. 


Johnson was taken immediately to Santa Anna where 
he died the following day. The robbers then rode across 
Coleman, Concho, Menard and Sutton Counties to the 
ranch of William Taylor in the southeastern portion of 
Sutton near the head of North Llano river. In the meantime 
of course, officers of all surrounding counties had been 
notified and were on the search for the guilty parties. A 
boot covered with blood, that was cut off of the foot of 
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the wounded robber, was found in Concho County hidden 
in a clump of brush. When the Sheriff of Sutton County 
was notified of the direction that the robbers were traveling, 
as evidenced by finding the bloody boot, he, with a small 
posse, went to the ranch of said William Taylor, reaching 
there late one afternoon. They rode to the top of a small 
hill in sight of the ranch house, from where they could 
get a good view of the house and pens, and, from what they 
saw, they were convinced that the ranch was deserted 
and they then rode back a few miles and spent the night 
and the next morning started again to this ranch. Soon 
after leaving the place where they spent the night, it 
having rained during the night, they found the tracks of 
four horses going towards the ranch, these tracks having 
been made after the rain. When they reached the hill, 
from which they had observed the house the preceding 
afternoon, they saw horses in the lot and smoke coming 
from the house, so they knew that someone had reached the 
place during the night. They went on to this house and 
found three of the robbers in the house, one of them 
wounded. About the time they reached the house, they 
also saw William Taylor coming from a well near the place 
with a bucket of water. One of the posse went to him 
intending to arrest him with the others, but the sheriff 
Perry McConnell, knowing Taylor, knowing that this was 
his ranch, and believing that he was not a party to the 
attempted robbery, told this posse member to let him 
alone as he lived there and owned the place. Taylor then 
disappeared and soon afterwards, when it was discovered 
that he had slipped away, it was decided that perhaps he 
was in the robbery, search was made and he was arrested 
near the place, and all four of said men were taken to 
Coleman and lodged in jail there. 


William Taylor was tried first for assault with intent 
to rob, and was convicted and given a life term in the 
penitentiary. A very interesting question was presented in 
the Keaton trial. There was a conflict of testimony suffi- 
cient to have raised a doubt in the minds of any jurors 
as to whether Johnson was killed by the robbers or by 
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Buchanan in shooting at the robbers, but the Hon. J. O. 
Woodward, now deceased, who was District Judge at this 
trial, instructed the jury that if the robbers forced Johnson, 
the fireman, to go with them to a place of danger and 
while being held in such exposed place by said robbers 
he lost his life the robbers would be guilty of his murder 
regardless of who actually fired the fatal shot. This 
charge was upheld by the Court of Criminal Appeals of 
Texas, Judge Brooks writing the opinion. 


After the conviction of William Taylor for assault to rob, 
he was being held in the Coleman jail awaiting trial for 
murder of Johnson, the fireman, and while being so held 
there he escaped from jail. Bud Newman had turned 
“State’s evidence” and testified for the State in the Keaton 
trial and Taylor knew that he would also be used in his 
trial for murder, so when he escaped from the Coleman 
County jail he went down into Sutton County, at any 
rate he found Bud Newman and killed him. In the gun 
fight that took Newman’s life, Taylor was shot through 
both legs and was again arrested and this time transferred 
to the jail at Brownwood, where it was thought he would 
be safely kept. After being held there for some months, 
he again escaped and was never apprehended after this 
last escape. 


At the time this robbery occurred the writer was a young 
lawyer in the office of Jenkins & McCartney, attorneys of 
Brownwood, Texas, which firm defended Keaton and Taylor 
in their trials. Later the writer was elected to the office 
of District Attorney in the Brownwood District, and was 
serving in this office at the time of Taylor’s escape from jail. 
Every effort was made to locate Taylor and at one time 
while the writer was District Attorney, Robert Goodfellow, 
then sheriff of Coleman County, located said Taylor in 
Mexico. The writer went to Austin and spent some days 
in getting extradition papers with which to bring said 
Taylor out of Mexico. These papers, after being signed at 
Austin, had to go to San Antonio for approval of the 
Mexican Consul there. By the time all papers were in 
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order, Taylor had disappeared again and has not, so far 
as I know, been heard of since that time. Of course, it 
is possible that the man located by Goodfellow was not 
Taylor at all. 


As stated above, Keaton was sent to the penitentiary for 
life, as was Jeff Taylor. Newman was killed by William 
Taylor, who escaped and is still at large, if still living, 
and thus ended the Coleman Junction attempt to rob. 


PIERCE KEATON ON TRIAL 


Pierce Keaton was the only member of the gang who 
was put on trial, and he was convicted of the murder of 
Lee Johnson, the fireman, and given a life term in the 
penitentiary. After serving some years in prison he 
was pardoned out, and returned to Kimble County, where 
he died a few years later. 


Hon. Chas. H. Jenkins of Brownwood, was Keaton’s 
attorney and made a hard and vigorous fight in his behalf. 


Jeff Taylor had been convicted 
on some other charge, it 
seems, and was in the peni- 
tentiary at the time Keaton’s 
case was called for trial, and 
brought from the penitentiary 
to testify in Keaton’s case. 
Judge J.O. Woodward of Cole- 
man was the trial judge, and 
ruled on several points of law 
that were in question. While 
the evidence clearly showed 
that Lee Johnson, the fire- 
man, was killed by Buchanan 
through mistake, the Court 
ruled that inasmuch as the 
defendant, Keaton, was _ re- 


Hon. Chas. H. Jenkins 
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sponsible for the death of 
Johnson, therefore overruled 
the defense contention that 
Keaton was innocent of said 
murder. Exception was taken, 
and the higher court sus- 
tained the trial judge in his 
opinion. In order to give the 
reader a clear version of the 
case, [am quoting some of the 
decisions of the Court of 
Criminal Appeals, particular- 
ly applying to this case, 
which will be found of much 
interest. These excerpts are 
taken from the Southwestern 
Reporter, Vol. 57, page 1125, 
Keaton vs. State, April 11, 
1900; and this volume can be 
found in any good lawyer’s library if anyone should wish 
to refer to it. 


FROM SOUTHWESTERN REPORTER 
VOLUME 57, PAGE 1125 


KEATON vs STATE 


(Court of Criminal Appeals of Texas. April 11, 1900.) 
CRIMINAL LAW — CONTINUANCE — AGREEMENT OF 
COUNSEL — TERM OF COURT — JURORS — MURDER 
— EVIDENCE — DYING DECLARATION — PRIOR CON- 
VICTION. 


Judge J. O. Woodward 


1. Mere agreement of counsel to continue the case does 
not require the court to grant continuance. 


2. A statute, passed while a court is in session, merely 
adding a week to its term, without changing time for its 
commencement, does not repeal the old law, so as to 
terminate the term; and, if it did, there being only two 
terms a year provided by statute, it would contravene 
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Const. art. 5. -7, providing that court shall be held at least 
twice each year. 


3. Overruling challenges for cause to jurors is not reversi- 
ble error, where peremptory challenges were not then 
exhausted, and thereafter no legally objectionable juror 
was placed on the jury. 


4. The court, in a homicide case, may permit the state 
to prove the mental or physical condition, or both, of 
deceased immediately after he was shot. 


5. Statement of deceased, made the night succeeding that 
on which he was shot, and three hours before he died, 
will be held to have been made with consciousness of 
approaching death, so as to be admissible as a dying 
declaration, — it appearing that his wound was necessarily 
fatal and painful; that he continued to sink gradually from 
the time he was shot until his death, except for a short 
time just after the operation performed in the morning 
before his death; and that, when he was informed the 
operation was to be performed, and his informer expressed 
her hope that he would soon be better, he said, “No I’ll 
never be any better; I’m a done man.” 


6. It may, for purpose of impeaching defendant, be shown 
that he has been confined in the penitentiary and charged 
with other felonies than that for which he was imprisoned. 


7. The fact that defendant has been confined in the 
penitentiary, which may be proved to impeach him, need 
not be proved by the record of conviction, but by his 
cross-examination. 


8. Defendant’s conviction of an assault with intent to 
rob one person does not prevent his conviction of murder 
of another at the same time. 


9. Where defendant and others went to rob a train, and, 
after stopping it, forced the fireman to the door of the 
express car, after being warned that someone would 
probably commence shooting at them from the rear of 
the car, and persons resisting the attempted robbery, and 
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intending to kill the robbers, shot and killed the fireman, 
defendant is guilty of murder. 


Appeal from district court, Coleman County; J. O. Wood- 
ward, Judge. 


Pierce Keaton was. convicted of murder and appeals. 
Affirmed. 


Jenkins & IicCartney, for appellant. Sims & Snodgrass 
and Robt. A. John, Asst. Atty. Gen., for the State. 


BROOKS, J. Appellant, Pierce Keaton, was convicted 
of the murder of Lee Johnson, and his punishment assessed 
at confinement in the penitentiary for life. Appellant 
testified in his own behalf substantially as follows: “Myself, 
Bud Newman, Jeff Taylor, and Bill Taylor entered into an 
agreement to rob the express on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Co.’s train at Coleman Junction. We first spoke of 
robbing it at Ballinger, but the Taylors said Coleman 
Junction would be the best place. They were acquainted 
with the place, so they said. We first talked about it 
about two months before we made the attempt. We agreed 
to come to Coleman Junction for the purpose, and did come 
for that purpose. We did not agree, before we started up 
there, as to the part each one was to perform. We made 
the agreement while we were on the road up there as to 
the part each was to perform. Bill Taylor was to be the 
leader, and direct. It was agreed that myself and Bud 
Newman were to take the engineer and fireman in charge, 
and take them out of the cab, and that Newman was to 
take one of them with him to the express car for the pur- 
pose of getting express car opened. When we got there 
myself and Newman got on the engine, and made the 
engineer and fireman get out of the cab, and on the ground. 
We used our guns in doing so. Myself and Jeff Taylor 
after they got out of cab, took charge of the engineer, 
and Newman took charge of fireman, and marched him 
up to express car door to have it opened. We forced the 
fireman and engineer to do as we told them, and while 
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Newman and fireman were at express car first time some- 
thing got the matter with the engine, and fireman said 
to Newman, “I will have to shut off that injector,” and 
he and Newman then came back for that purpose. At time 
they (Newman and fireman) were at express car, and 
before they came back myself, Jeff Taylor, and the engineer 
were near the tender to the engine, and engineer was trying 
to get down under the car; and I asked him what he was 
trying to get under there for, and engineer said, “I’m 
afraid of being shot,” and I told him, “We are not going 
to hurt you. We don’t want to hurt any laboring man, 
or take any laboring man’s money.” The engineer said, 
“T am not afraid of you shooting me. I am afraid of being 
shot from the other end of the train.” After the fireman 
so stated to me, and notwithstanding I was informed there 
was danger of fireman and engineer being shot from rear 
end of train, the fireman, after shutting off injector, was 
forced to go back to express car in front of Newman, and 
to remain there, and he was shot while he was being so 
held up there at the express car. I did not force him to go 
there. Newman did so with arms. I was backing up and 
assisting Newman when he took fireman there, and we 
took fireman there for the purpose of accomplishing robbery. 
There was nothing said in our agreement to rob about what 
we would do in case of resistance. We all had guns and 
pistols. We had no agreement particularly to that effect; 
but we did not intend, in case of resistance, to get any the 
worst of it, if we could help it.” 


Appellant’s first assignment is that the court erred in 
overruling his application for continuance, after the dis- 
trict attorney and private prosecutor and defendant, by 
his attorneys, had orally agreed to continue the case until 
the September term of the court, which agreement was 
announced to the court; whereupon the court stated he 
would not allow said cause to be continued, but it must 
proceed at once. The court qualifies this bill as follows: 
“T did not believe attorneys for state and defendant should 
be permitted to agree to continue a lot of murder cases, 
when I personally knew the case could be tried and dis- 
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posed of. One of the defendants, to wit, Jeff Taylor, had 
just been brought from the penitentiary for trial on charge 
of murder, and when I so stated that the case must be 
tried no motion was made to continue.” We do not think 
the mere agreement of counsel to continue the case re- 
quired the court to grant the continuance; and where a 
trial judge refuses to ratify such agreement and continue 
the case, unless some legal reason is shown whereby an 
injustice has been done appellant, it will not be cause 
for reversal. 


Bill of exceptions No. 4 complains that the court erred in 
permitting the declaration of deceased to be introduced as 
testimony. On the trial the state introduced James Stanton, 
who testified that, 35 or 40 minutes after Lee Johnson 
(deceased) was shot and said Stanton had stopped the train 
he was on from Coleman Junction to Santa Anna, deceased 
was groaning, and said he was suffering very much. Stan- 
ton had previously testified that, some 5 minutes after 
deceased had told witness he was shot, witness laid down 
by the side of deceased for some 10 to 15 minutes, during 
which time deceased told witness he was shot through 
the bowels, and also said he did not know whether he could 
get in the cab of the engine, but expressed the opinion he 
could do so with the witness’ assistance. Deceased got 
into the cab and rode about three-fourths of a mile. He 
had also testified that, after arriving at Santa Anna and 
putting deceased in the depot, and when witness left the 
depot, about an hour after deceased was shot, deceased 
was groaning and seemed to be in a great deal of pain. 
To each of these facts appellant objected, for the reason 
that the same was hearsay, not a part of the res gestae, 
immaterial, and prejudicial to appellant; and the court 
overruled the objection and permitted said testimony. The 
court qualifies the bill as follows: “Stanton testified that, 
after difficulty ended, he ran train to Santa Anna; that he 
was about 8 minutes in getting train to Santa Anna; that 
fireman Lee Johnson was taken out of cab, put in depot, 
and remained there in depot 20 or 30 minutes, and was 
carried then to hotel; that from time of leaving scene of 
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difficult, until the firer-an got to hotel was about 30 or 
40 minutes; that he (Stanton) did not remain at hotel but 
a few minutes, and did not go into room, but remained on 
gallery, where he could see in room and hear what was 
going on. He testified to condition of fireman during this 
time, and suffering, and the complaints as mentioned in 
the bill.’ We do not think the court erred in admitting 
this testimony. It was perfectly competent for the court 
to permit the state to prove the mental or physical condi- 
tion, or both, of deceased immediately after he was shot. 


In Bill No. 5 complaint is made of the following action 
on the part of the court: “The state, for the purpose of 
showing consciousness of approaching death on the part 
of Lee Johnson, had proved the character of the wound 
inflicted, the suffering experienced by said Johnson from 
the time of its infliction, and (by physician) that the 
wound was necessarily fatal, and a painful wound, and 
that deceased continued to sink gradually from the time 
the physician first saw him, on the night of the shooting, 
until his death, with the exception of a short while just 
after the operation, and at that time the physician stated 
he seemed to rally a little, but only for a short while, 
probably an hour, after which time deceased gradually and 
perceptibly grew worse, until he. died that night, a few 
minutes before 10 o’clock on June 10, 1898; that the opera- 
tion was performed upon deceased about 9 or 10 o’clock in 
the morning of said 10th of June; that about 8 or 9 o’clock 
Mrs. B. H. Melton went into the room where Johnson was, 
and went up to him, and with her apron wiped the cold sweat 
off his face, and Johnson, seeing parties bringing in a 
stretcher into another room, asked Mrs. Melton what they 
were going to do with him (Johnson); that Mrs. Melton 
said to him, ‘They are going to perform an operation on 
you, and I hope you will soon be better.’ Johnson replied, 
‘No, Ill never be any better; I’m a done man.’ The state 
further proved by Joe Gardner and Ben Melton that between 
6 and 7 o’clock p.m. June 10th, Gardner was in the room 
with deceased (he having taken Johnson’s place on the 
engine the night preceding), and, after some conversation 
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about how the engine worked, Gardner asked Johnson how 
he felt, and Johnson said he wasn’t any better, and Gardner 
asked him who shot him, and he said ‘I don’t know who 
the man was. Buchanan never shot me. It was a man at 
the trucks, near the pilot, that shot me.’ Witnesses stated 
this conversation took place about three hours before 
Johnson died.” Appellant objected to the testimony on 
the ground that it was not shown deceased was conscious 
of approaching death and believed there was no hope of 
recovery at the time of the making of the declarations 
and statement. We think the above statement contradicts 
appellant’s contention, and shows deceased was in con- 
templation of approaching death at the time the statement 
was made. There is no form of phraseology in which a 
party making a dying declaration must indicate the fact 
that he is conscious of approaching death. So this is done 
with reasonable clearness, it is sufficient. See Miller vs 
State, 27 Tex. App. 80, 10 S.W. 447: “It is enough if it 
satisfactorily appears in any maner that they (referring to 
dying declarations) were made under that sanction, whether 
it be directly proved by the express language of the 
declarant or be inferred from his evident danger or the 
opinions of medical or other attendants stated to him, or 
from his conduct or other circumstances of the case, all 
of which are resorted to in order to ascertain the state of 
the declarant’s mind.” See, also, Sims vs State, 36 Tex. 
Cr. R. 154, 36 W.W. 256. Applying the foregoing rule of 
law to the facts as detailed, we think, the evidence clearly 
shows deceased, at the time he made the statement which 
was introduced in evidence against appellant, was conscious 
of approaching death, and that the circumstances and 
environments were such as clearly indicated deceased 
understood he must die. 


In Bill No. 6 appellant complains that the court permitted 
the state’s attorney to ask appellant on cross-examination 
the following questions: “How long have you been out of 
the penitentiary? How long were you confined in the 
penitentiary? Have you ever been charged with any other 
felonies besides the one you were in the penitentiary for?” 
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Appellant objected to all of said questions: “(1) Because 
the questions assumed as a fact that defendant had been 
in the penitentiary of which fact no evidence had been 
offered. (2) Because it was immaterial how long defendant 
had been out of the penitentiary, or that he had ever been 
in the penitentiary, except to show that defendant had 
been convicted of a felony. (3) That, if the object sought 
be to show defendant had been convicted of a felony, the 
record of such conviction was the best evidence of such 
fact.’ All of said objections were overruled, and appellant 
testified that he had been out of the penitentiary for about 
2 years, was confined there about 21 months, and that he 
had been frequently indicted for felonies. In Darbyshire 
v. State (Tex. Cr. App.) 38 S.W. 178, we said: ‘While 
defendant was on the stand testifying in his own behalf, 
state’s counsel on cross-examination proved by him that he 
had served a term in the penitentiary. This was objected 
to for several reasons. We deem it unnecessary to notice 
the objections, for under the repeated decisions of this state 
this character of testimony was admissible for the purpose 
of impeaching his testimony.” The fact of defendant 
having been charged with other offenses is also admissible 
as affecting his credibility. This is well settled in this 
state. Clark v. State (Tex. Cr. App.) 40 S.W. 993; Ruther- 
ford v. State (Tex. Cr. App.) 34 S.W. 271; Carroll v. State 
(Tex. Cr. App.) 24 S.W. 100. And it is not necessary that 
the record of conviction should be introduced in order to 
prove the facts, but he may be forced to answer the same 
as indicated in the above decisions. 


Bill No. 6 also complains that the court erred in refusing 
to give special charge requested “to find defendant not 
guilty of the offense charged in this case, in view of fact 
that he had previously been convicted of an assault with 
intent to rob.” An inspection of the evidence shows the 
court did not err in refusing to give the special charge. 
They are not one and the same act, nor one and the same 
transaction. One was an assault with intent to rob Robert — 
L. White, and the charge in this case is the murder of Lee 
Johnson. The true criterion in pleas of this character 
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is, if the act for which defendant is being prosecuted is 
the same violence or act relied upon in the case wherein 
he was previously convicted, or if the two offenses consti- 
tuted but one continuous transaction, in which appellant 
was the actor, this fact cannot be pleaded in bar of a sub- 
sequent prosecution for a different offense by sheer force 
of the fact that the last offense occurred at one and the 
same time. Taylor vy. State (decided at Dallas Term, 1900) 
56 S.W. 753, also Herrera v. State, 35 Tex. Cr. R. 607, 34 
S.W. 943; Sadberry v. State (Tex. Cr. App.) 46 S.W. 639. 


Appellant urges various objections to the court’s charge. 
In the view we take of the same, it is necessary to con- 
sider but one. The court, among other things charged 
the jury as follows: “Unless you further believe from the 
evidence, beyond a reasonable doubt, that, defendant Pierce 
Keaton entered into a conspiracy with Bud Newman, Jeff 
Taylor, and Bill Taylor, or either of them, to commit the 
offense of robbery, — that is, to rob the express company 
on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company’s road 
at Coleman Junction, — and agreed among themselves as 
to the part each was to perform in the said enterprise of 
robbery, and that in pursuance of said agreement and 
conspiracy defendant, with the said parties named, or 
either one of them, did go to Coleman Junction, and that 
said Coleman Junction was and is in Coleman County, 
Texas, and did then and there, in pursuance of said con- 
spiracy, attempt to commit and perpetrate the crime of 
robbery, and for the purpose of aiding and assisting in its 
perpetration, the defendant, either alone or acting together 
with said Newman and Jeff and Bill Taylor, or either one 
of them, with force and arms, and against the consent 
of Lee Johnson, and upon express malice, willfully compelled 
the said Lee Johnson, to go against his will to a place where, 
in case of resistance to the commission and perpetration 
of said offense of robbery, it was reasonably apparent to 
defendant and those acting with him and said Lee Johnson 
would naturally and necessarily be exposed to death, and 
likely lose his life; and you further believe that, knowing 
these natural, probable, and necessary consequences, if 
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any, defendant, or any other person, if any, acting with 
him, so compelled said Lee Johnson to be in such position, 
and that the placing of said Lee Johnson in such position, 
if any, was in pursuance of said conspiracy to rob, if any, 
and in furtherance and aid thereof, and that while in said 
position R. E. Buchanan, in resistance to the perpetration 
of said attempted robbery, if any, did innocently shoot and 
kill said Lee Johnson, on or about the 9th day of June, 
1898, in Coleman County, Texas, not intending to do so, 
but actually intending to kill the parties attempting to 
perpetrate said robbery, if any, and that said killing was 
caused and directly brought about by the acts of 
defendant, or those acting with him, if any, in so com- 
pelling said Lee Johnson to be and remain in said position, 
—then you are instructed that defendant would be guilty 
of murder in the first degree, and you will so find in your 
verdict, and assess the punishment as hereinbefore in- 
structed. If you do not so believe, you will acquit.” We 
think the above-copied charge very clearly presents the 
law applicable to the facts. Article 77, Pen. Code, provides: 
“If any one, by employing a child or other person who 
cannot be punished to commit an offense, or by any means 
such as laying poison where it may be taken, and with 
intent that it shall be taken, or by preparing any other 
means by which a person may injure himself, and with 
intent that such person shall thereby be injured or by any 
other indirect means cause another to receive an injury 
to his person or property, the offender by the use of such 
indirect means becomes a principal.” In Blain v. State, 
30 Tex. App. 702, 18 S.W. 862, Judge Hurt, delivering the 
opinion of the court, said: “Again, if a person instigates or 
agrees with another to commit a crime, and the person so 
instigated commits a crime different from, but one likely 
to be caused by or become the reasonable result of, the 
crime intended, the instigator is an accessory before the fact, 
and, if present at its commission, is a principal thereto.” 
Again, in Reddick v. Com. (Ky.) 33 S.W. 417, the court 
approved the following charge: “If the jury believe from the 
evidence, to the exclusion of all reasonable doubt, that 
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accused willfully, maliciously, and feloniously set fire to 
and burned the Miller Hotel, then being occupied by Mrs. 
Masters as a residence, and that by reason of that burning 
she lost her life, then the jury should find accused guilty 
of murder, although accused may not have intended or 
calculated the death of Mrs. Masters as the result of such 
burning.” Commenting upon the charge, the court says: 
“This instruction, we take it, embraces a great principle 
of law, and that the same is so uniformly held and acted 
upon in all criminal prosecutions as to need no special 
citation of authorities.” Now, applying the principle laid 
down in the foregoing authorities to the question before 
us, we find that appellant, together with several others, 
went to the scene of the homicide for the purpose of robbing 
the train; that they forced deceased to go with them, after 
stopping the train, down to the door of the express car, 
having been previously warned by the engineer that 
some one would probably commence shooting at them from 
the rear end of the car, where the passenger coaches were. 
Defendant, in his own statement as quoted above, admits 
knowledge of this, and that the same was communicated 
to him prior to the time Johnson was taken to the express 
car. Then certainly he would be responsible for the 
reasonable, natural, and probable result of his act, to wit, 
placing deceased in a place of danger, where he would 
probably lose his life. Therefore, we think the court’s 
charge as above copied was a clear and proper presentation 
of the law applicable to the facts upon the trial of this 
case. Taylor v. State (Dallas Term) 100 56 S.W. 753. 


We have carefully reviewed all of appellant’s various 
assignments, and do not think any of them are well 
taken, but will say, in passing, we do not think the court 
erred in refusing to charge on circumstantial evidence, as 
strenuously contended by appellant. There appearing no 
error in the record, the judgment is affirmed. 
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Chapter XX XI 
MY THREE SISTERS 


In writing my life’s experiences on pioneer events I 
mentioned in a previous chapter something about my three 
sisters, Anna, May, and Mattie. They married, reared 
their children, and are still living and enjoying good health 
for their age. Their husbands are dead. Sister May 
married Clint Green. They reared four children, two boys 
and two girls. They lost a little girl in her young child- 
hood. The two boys, Ross and Earl Green, married, and 
hold lucrative positions within the State; the two girls, 
Josephine and Johnnie Lee, married honorable men, who 
are good providers. Their mother now lives at Brown- 
wood, Texas. Mattie, my youngest sister, married Alf 
Ashley. They had five children, two boys and three girls. 
They lost their little girls, who died in their tender years. 
The two boys, Rueben lives on the ranch and looks after the 
family’s extensive ranch interests eight miles south of San 
Saba. Carlos chose law as his life’s work and lives at Llano. 
He attended the Texas Christian University and majored 
in law. After holding responsible elective positions in that 
part of the State he was recently elected to the State 
Senate, which at the time this is written is in session. 
Sister Anna married Albert Brown of San Saba. They 
reared four children, two boys and two girls. They lost 
their two girls, Minnie and Grace, after they reached 
womanhood. Oscar, their youngest boy, secured an aca- 
demic education and taught in some of the Northern 
colleges. Franklin majored in electricity, and secured a 
responsible, trustworthy position at a high salary with the 
Standard Oil Company in South America. He worked for 
this company for a number of years, saved his money, and 
returned to his native State and to the land of his birth in 
San Saba county, and paid cash for a well improved ranch 
and farm five miles southwest of Cherokee, which he 
stocked with highbred and registered Hereford cattle. On 
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that ranch he and his mother, who lives with him, reside. 
They live alone, beneath great pecan trees and drooping 
elms, where, in the sunset of their lives, they, in peace 
and quiet are spending their declining years. 


Chapter XXXII 
MY MARRIAGE IN 1891 


On March 1, 1891, Miss Nina Terry and I were married 
in the little church at Vance, in Edwards County, Texas, 
at 8 o’clock in the evening. Rev. Martin, a Baptist minister 
of Leakey, performed the marriage rites. Frank Dolsen 


Pearl Alexander Winn 


and Miss Julia Carruthers 
and Mack Sanford and Miss 
Pearl Alexander of Vance 
“stood up” with us. It was 
a brief, informal ceremony, 
without display, and _ wit- 
nessed by Nina’s relatives and 
our friends and neighbors. 
The next afternoon my 
bride and I departed for our new home at Cherokee, which 
I had recently had built, and which was awaiting us, one 
hundred and fifty miles away. We made the journey in our 
two-horse buggy, and carried my wife’s small trunk of 


Julia Carruthers 
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clothes and her side saddle with us. Our neighbors and 
relatives at Cherokee gladly received us, and especially 
welcomed Nina, whom they had never met. They were all 
pleased with my choice for a wife; and Father, though 
rather critical of women, declared to his neighbors that 
“Frank had out-married himself.” The house with its 
spacious rooms and twelve-foot ceilings and high windows 
with green window blinds, was rather large for us, and 
Nina had plenty of room to entertain her new friends and 
neighbors who came to visit her. It had good floors, and 
the young people were delighted to attend the dances she 
gave for their enjoyment. We lived there until all of our 
five children, two girls and three boys, were born. 


In 1899 we visited Nina’s parents near Phoenix, Arizona, 
where I leased an alfalfa farm of one hundred acres and 
stocked it with cattle. We remained there a year, and then 
returned to our home at Cherokee, but after awhile Nina’s 
health failed, and we went to Mineral Wells. When she 
recuperated, and our oldest children finished in high school, 
we sold out and went to Canyon, Texas, to the State school, 
to give them a college education. I leased a six-section 
pasture sixty miles west of Canyon, and seven miles north 
of Friona, near the New Mexico state line, and stocked it 
with cattle. We remained there for three years, and then 
sold out and bought some grass land at Goldthwaite and 
fenced and stocked it. We remained on that ranch three 
years and sold it and went back to our old home at Cherokee. 
We sold our ranch at Cherokee and bought four hundred 
acres of raw land at Carrizo Springs. We fenced and 
improved this land and put out a citrus fruit orchard. 


I lost my wife April 7, 1948. She died in the hospital at 
Eagle Pass. 


When we were in the Panhandle our oldest girl, Clyde, 
finished in college. She majored in art and taught that 
branch in the public school at Amarillo. She married 
Charlie Slaughter, and they raised four children, two boys 
and two girls, all of whom are now married. The oldest 
two, Ben and Ruth, have two children each. Clyde lost her 
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first husband, and married Emmet Dryden. They left 
Amarillo and bought an improved ranch at Copperas Cove, 
where Mr. Dryden died in 1948. 


My other daughter, Mary Sue, after she secured her 
degree in college, married Vear] Iverson, and is teaching 
in the public school at Canyon. They have two children, 
Nina Belle and Donal. Nina Belle is in college, and will 
secure her M.A. degree soon. Donal, the youngest, after 
two years in college, joined the Navy, but he promises his 
mother that he will return to college when he gets out of 
the Navy. 


Wayne, my oldest boy, is at Freer, in South Texas. He 
married, and has two boys, Jack and Keith. Both served 
their country in the late war. Jack is still in the armed 
service. Keith lives in El Monte, California. 


John, my next boy, is married, and lives at Shreveport, 
Louisiana. They have two girls Mitzie and Dorothy, just 
out of high school. 


My other boy, James, is our youngest child. He is living 
in Houston, and is in the employ of the government, and 
at the same time is studying for his Doctor’s degree. He 
is married, and they have three children, two girls and one 
boy, Barbara Jo, Terry, and Martha, all in school. 
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IN THE WINTER GARDEN 
DISTRICT 


In 1928 my wife and I sold our property at Cherokee, 
Texas, and drove in our car west across the Continental 
Divide to the famous health resort in Southwestern Arizona 
near the border of Mexico called “Agua Caliente.” This 
wonderful watering place, on account of its noted health- 
giving qualities and sunshiny climate, is extensively visited 
by health seekers from various sections of the country 
including many sick and afflicted patients from the far 
northern and western states. Our health was somewhat 
run down due to close confinement and hard work on our 
ranch we had just sold. We spent the winter at these hot 
health-giving springs with its mild warm climate, drinking 
the water and taking the mud baths in its health-restoring 
waters. When we built up our health our roving ambition 
was satisfied and we left this great health resort and 
turned our course homeward to our native State. Upon 
arriving at El Paso we decided to keep along the southern 
border where the weather is warm and pleasant and visit 
the citrus fruit orchards in the Winter Garden district. 
We passed Del Rio and Eagle Pass and when we reached 
Carrizo Springs it was in early March. We found the 
farms, orchards and gardens were abundantly watered from 
shallow wells with soft water and the beautiful green 
orange trees were abloom with fragrant white orange 
blossoms. There were yellow oranges still on some of the 
trees. We had seen such fascinating sights in the Salt 
River Valley, Arizona, and this marvelous spectacle looked 
just as beautiful. We had passed through some of the dry 
western deserts with their shifting sands and sage brush 
withered and scorched from poisonous alkali. We passed 
isolated ranches with their occupants strangers to us. 
We were glad to make this sudden change and to behold 
such pleasant and unusual sights and to meet and be wel- 
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comed by friendly, neighborly people. We found 400 acres 
of unimproved, unfenced land for sale about four miles 
northwest of Carrizo Springs, which we bought. We en- 
closed it with a substantial wire fence and had two wells 
drilled and otherwise improved our new place. 


We built a two-story stone residence and set out a citrus 
fruit orchard. We were very attentive and diligent in 
caring for it. Having plenty of water we kept it well 
watered and to our astonishment and delight it was only 
two or three years until the young orange trees responded 
to our care by yielding enough to show us what kind of 
fruit they bore, which further intensified our admiration 
for the Winter Garden District. The truck gardeners were 
at that time enthused over raising early strawberries. Our 
sandy lands were splendidly adaptable to growing the vari- 
ous kinds of citrus fruit as well as vines and berries. There- 
fore we joined our new neighbors in raising strawberries. 
There were excellent public schools and churches and we 
were also blessed with friendly accommodating neighbors. 
All of which made us happy in our new location. However, 
after living there for several years and inspired with all 
these pleasant surroundings my wife became seriously ill. 
I hurried her to the hospital in the ambulance, but not- 
withstanding the efficient medical aid and capable nursing 
and the help of friends, she only lived a short time. In that 
dark hour of my bereavement, the condolence and sym- 
pathy offered me by faithful friends and neighbors in my 
irreparable loss was a great comfort and support to me. 
When I lost her, with the exception of my friends, I lost 
everything that was truly great. Of course the home was 
left still surrounded with fragrant flowers and promising 
citrus fruit in which my wife as well as I took so much 
interest and loved so well, yet they did not look as beauti- 
ful to me, nor the flowers smell as sweet as they did when 
she was by my side. Therefore, I gave the place to my 
children and returned to the land of my birth at Cherokee. 


Chapter XXXIV 
A KILLING AT GREEN LAKE 


In those early days in Edwards County ranchmen who 
fenced in the land around a water hole completely controlled 
the range and water, and sometimes friction was caused 
by fencing in the small lakes, but the rights of the owners 
were respected by law-abiding citizens, and ranchmen 
co-operated in a neighborly way. 


While we were running our cattle on the range there, a 
fight took place at the Green Lake Water Hole, which 
was not so very far from our location. Some years ago 
an account of this fight was printed in Frontier Times, 
and gives the details much better than I can give them. 
The article was written by P. C. Baird of Mason, Texas, 
who was a State Ranger in the command of Captain L. P. 
Sieker, and as Mr. Baird was a participant in the fight, 
and knew the facts much better than I do, I am taking the 
liberty to reproduce his article just as it appeared in 
Frontier Times for March, 1926: 


THE FIGHT AT GREEN LAKE WATER HOLE 
Bye by bare, 


By special order of Governor John Ireland, through 
Adjutant General W. H. King, to Captain L. P. Sieker, 
commanding Company D, Frontier Battalion, I as scouting 
sergeant, with a detachment of three men, namely O. D. 
Baker, W. W. Baker and W. A. Mitchell, was ordered to 
proceed under forced march to the G. B. and W. J. Greer 
ranch in Edwards county, located on the main draw of the 
South Prong of the Llano river, seven miles. above Paint 
Springs at Green Lake Water Hole, to investigate outlawry, 
fence-cutting, etc., which had been reported to Governor 
Ireland from that section of country. 


We left headquarters, Camp Leona -in Uvalde county on 
the Leona river, four miles south of Uvalde, on the evening 
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of July 27th, 1884, arriving at Greer Brothers’ ranch on 
the 28th, at 12 o’clock at night, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles, crossing the divide from the Nueces 
river in the late evening and early night to avoid detection 
or being seen by any one. We also made it a point to avoid 
all roads and trails and to select rough, rocky country over 
which to travel, leaving no sign of shod horse tracks. In 
those days when large shod horse tracks were discovered 
on the Rio Grande border, the cry went out, ‘Rangers in 
the country,” the news being dispatched by “pony tele- 
graph” to every fugitive and outlaw far and wide, and by 
relay if necessary. 


Arriving at Greer Brothers’ ranch under cover of the 
night, and being advised of the conditions and existing 
troubles, we hastily took in the situation and location of 
the surrounding country as best we could by night, out- 
lining the work in our minds that inevitably had to be 
done from all indications. 


As the country was comparatively open, to avoid detec- 
tion of our presence in the country, it was necessary to 
send our horses to a cedar brake some two miles distant 
from the ranch, which we did, placing them in charge of 
one of the Greer ranch hands, with instructions to secrete 
and hold them under guard, only bringing them to the 
ranch for water during the night when he would be advised 
all was quiet and safe to do so. 


After our horses were disposed of we proceeded to stack 
our saddles, bridles and wet blankets, together with our 
cooking utensils, consisting of frying pan, oven and coffee 
pot, (a tin can), having been removed from the back of 
our faithful pack mule, Tony, into a small cabin north and 
some two hundreds yards from the upper, or west end, of 
the lake; also ourselves and “‘artillery,” where we remained 
the latter part of the night, taking a few hours of much 
needed rest. | 


At the break of day the next morning we surveyed the 
situation and decided to remain in our little cabin, as the 
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location was on high ground, giving us a good view where 
we could overlook and see all that passed or repassed about 
the lake and other points we wished to observe. 


On investigation it developed that a small bunch of out- 
laws (cow and horse rustlers) had established a camp 
south and some two hundred and fifty yards from the lower, 
or east end, of the lake, on Greer Brothers’ land without 
their consent; in fact, over their protest. It being a very 
dry season and water getting scarce, the Greers had fenced 
the lake, the only supply of water, for protection against 
drifting cattle and roving herds of sheep. The rustlers 
would cut and tear down the fence and water their stock, 
disregarding the rights and ownership of the Greers. 


On the morning of the 29th we instructed the Greers to 
rebuild their fence, which was soon done. After the fence 
had been rebuilt, about 10 o’clock in the morning, four of 
the rustlers appeared from the west with about fifty head 
of cattle and some horses. The fence being rebuilt, and a 
gate being nearby, they proceeded to open the gate, instead 
of taking time to tear down the fence. One of the Greer 
ranch hands stepped into the gateway in protest, when one 
of the rustlers (Mark Hemphill) drew his pistol, com- 
manding him at once to get out of the gate or he would 
shoot him out, to which order he complied without hesita- 
tion or further protest, and stepped aside, for which I did 
not blame him or condemn his judgment. 


The gate was located about one hundred yards from our 
place of concealment in the little log hut. At this juncture 
it took quite an effort on my part to hold the boys down, 
as they were “rearing to go” and anxious to open the ball, 
but in my judgment the time was not ripe for such action, 
owing to our position being at a disadvantage at this partic- 
ular stage of the game. I could see that the “plum was 
ripening” fast, and when the opportune time came to be 
plucked, business would pick up and get much warmer than 
it was on this already hot day. 


In addition to playing for position to ‘open the ball” we 
wanted them to commit a more serious offense by cutting 
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and tearing down the fence, or some other crime, in our 
presence, which we were quite sure they would do from 
their actions. The offense of cutting or tearing down a 
fence had just been made a felony by act of a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature, known as the “Fence Cutting Act.” 
Our judgment proved to be good on this point later in the 
day. 


At about 4:30 o’clock in the afternoon the same parties 
appeared from the south with another herd of stock, 
reaching the lake at a point opposite their camp, and near 
the lower, or east end of the lake, and they proceeded to 
cut and tear down the fence at a point where a wire and 
skeleton rock fence joined, driving the stock into the lake. 
While they were all down under the bank out of sight we 
moved ourselves for position to call for a halt and sur- 
render at the proper time and place. 


The boys as well as myself, on moving for position, could 
see there was a chance for a nice little scrap, and began 
taking an inventory of our available supply of ammunition, 
and found our magazines and belts much depleted by rea- 
son of rattlesnake shooting being good the evening before 
while crossing the divide. I being the only man having a 
good supply, hastily divided with the boys, in fact, divided 
until I was short on cartridges myself, having none to spare 
for decoy or idle shots. 


Making a hasty survey of the ground for position pre- 
paratory for the attack, owing to the surroundings, we 
found it necessary to occupy two strategic points to prevent 
the complete fortification afforded them by a stone fence; 
hence we made the decision to split our little force, taking 
one position myself, and the other boys going to a desig- 
nated point under cover of a small clump of liveoak trees. 
On our steal for position, arriving at the west end of the 
lake, I took the north side, while the boys made a run for 
their point on the south. Simultaneously on arrival at my 
objective point directly north of the outlaws, they emerged 
from under the bank of the lake and discovering me, they 
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quickly dismounted and took position behind the skeleton 
rock fence, as we planned they would do. 


I called to them, demanding their surrender, to which 
they made the very positive reply, with an emphasis that 
meant that the matter was not open for argument—for 
me to “go to h--l,” at the same time firing a shot which 
was very suggestive of their reply. I had my gun to my 
shoulder in shooting position and a bullet cut me slightly 
under the right arm. 


This opened the ball. I answered them shot for shot, 
when I could get a shot at their heads over the skeleton 
rock fence. This rock wall served them as a complete fortifi- 
cation, in that it also served them with portholes through 
which to train their guns on me. I could see the smoke boil 
from the portholes, and hear the b-z-z-ziz and feel the wind 
of their bullets “with much satisfaction’ as they were 
missing me. I dropped to the ground in a sitting position, 
which was my favorite position in making a long range 
shot, taking a rest off my right knee, when a bullet hit in 
front and close to my right knee, plowing up the ground 
and filling my eyes with dirt, putting me out of the game 
until I could rub the dirt from my eyes and see to shoot 
again, and I soon had them “playing didapper duck” as 
I would take a crack when a head appeared above the rocks 
at a range of one hundred and twenty yards. 


The fortification against me didn’t last long, as the other 
boys reached their position with a flank from the south- 
west, greeting them with a fusillade of bullets, which was 
of great relief to me as their target north of the lake. We 
then had them on cross-fire. 


Unfortunately, among the first shots exchanged between 
our boys and the outlaws, W. W. Baker received a wound, 
putting him out of commission. About the same time, 
O. D. Baker, by mistake in loading his magazine had placed 
a forty-five Colt’s pistol cartridge in his forty-four Win- 
chester, which resulted in a hang-up, putting him out of 
the play until he could retreat behind a small liveoak tree 
and extract the pistol cartridge from his gun. In the mean- 
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time I spoke a few words to Mitchell to encourage him 
and steady his nerves, directing him as to his movements 
for position, and he still making music as the fight pro- 
gressed. 


On Baker’s return to the scene of action the rustlers 
were soon rustling for cooler and safer quarters, making a 
dash for their horses nearby, which exposed them to my 
fire at a distance of some one hundred and thirty yards. 
Three made their escape, while one fell at his horse with 
a bullet in his breast and one through his head, supple- 
mented by three holes in his hat. | 


Had I been supplied with ammunition I could have killed 
their horses, placing them on an equal footing with us as 
to mounts, but I thought it best to save what I had in case 
of continued fighting instead of killing horses. 


Considering the battle over I made a run around to the 
west end of the lake to join the boys, and found W. W. 
Baker wounded. He was carried from the battle ground 
to the ranch home by the Greers, who had been witnessing 
the engagement at close range. 


Proceeding toward the body of the fallen man, and 
within some two hundred and fifty yards, emerging from 
some mesquite brush, I discovered one of the outlaws had 
returned and was near the body in an attempt to secure 
the gun and pistol and belt of cartridges of his comrade, 
as they, too, appeared to be short on ammunition. We 
hailed him to halt, when he turned and made a run for his 
horse which was concealed in the underbrush only a few 
yards away. He was saluted with a couple of shots, which 
struck the ground at his feet, raising a fog of dust. At 
this juncture the man, six feet, three or four inches tall, 
went straight up in the air and was making a desperate 
effort to run long before he got back to Mother Earth. 
Even though under such serious conditions, this was a real 
comical movie to me, as it was the first time I ever saw a 
man running up in the air. 


We proceeded to the body, and secured the Winchester, 
pistol and belt of cartridges, and adding this capture to 
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our much depleted stock of ammunition, I felt much relieved. 
The gun contained thirteen forty-four caliber cartridges, 
the pistol being loaded to capacity, with some twenty-five 
or thirty cartridges in the belt. This was quite an item of 
capture under such conditions and at this particular time. 


As we were on foot and having no means to pursue the 
fleeing fugitives, I then turned my attention to our 
wounded man, who was at Greer’s ranch house, being taken 
there as before stated. On arrival at the house we found 
the boy lying on the bed with the blood flowing from a 
wound in the left side. The proposition up to us now was 
to give first aid and best care under existing conditions, 
and get a doctor to him as quickly as possible, in the mean- 
time sending a runner to the cedar brake to bring in our 
horses from their place of concealment. With the arrival 
of our horses, Joe Greer volunteered as courier and was 
dispatched to Junction, a distance of some thirty-five miles 
for a doctor, and to notify the proper officials that an 
inquest was necessary, and to get five hundred cartridges 
with which to replenish our magazines and belts. 


Joe bade us adios and left for Junction, mounted on my 
saddle horse, “Pinto Grande,” just before old Sol hid him- 
self behind the distant hills in the west, on his long ride 
and errand alone. Late in the evening, and before Joe left 
for his Junction ride, a Mr. Gaines and a Mr. Turner 
appeared at the ranch, reporting that they had seen the 
outlaws six miles up the draw at Gaines’ ranch, where they 
halted long enough to get a drink of water, informing them 
of their trouble with the Rangers at Greer Brothers’ ranch, 
-and stating that they had one of their men killed. They 
further stated that they were headed for the North Llano 
river, where they intended to recruit their force to twenty 
or twenty-five men and return by daylight before the next 
morning to make a clean-up of the Rangers. 


With this information we at once began laying plans 
of fortification, and the taking care of our wounded man 
during the night. G. B. Greer and his good wife readily 
volunteered their services as nurses to care for the boy. 
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Returning to the body we placed a wagon sheet over it and 
Mr. Turner went on guard for the night. 


We again turned our attention to preparing for the 
proper care and comfort of our wounded boy as much as 
possible under surrounding conditions. As no other water 
was available except from the lake, and it was very warm, 
we gathered up some tin oil cans and all the buckets at 
hand, filling them with water and wrapping them with wet 
sacks, rags, old quilts, saddle blankets; in fact everything 
we could get, and placing them in the open air, hanging 
them up to cool for the purpose of supplying a bucket 
suspended over the wound, with a nail hole in it, and kept 
a small stream of water on the wound to keep down inflam- 
mation pending the arrival of the doctor. 


With these arrangements complete and in the hands of 
our trusty nurses, we then turned our attention to defense 
against the threatened ‘attack of which we had been fore- 
warned. Some sixty feet from the ranch house were sev- 
eral large cedar posts that we utilized in the construction 
of a little fortification in which we took up our quarters 
with guns and all available ammunition, including our cap- 
ture of a few hours before, together with canteens filled 
with water from the lake to cool a possible “hot box” dur- 
ing the night. Here we spent the night very comfortably 
stretched out on the ground at full length, as flat as a 
“crazy quail in the mountains of New Mexico.” And we 
three did agree, entering into a solemn compact, in case 
of attack to each die behind his gun at the porthole or win 
the fight. 


The boys behaved nicely during the night, but would 
steal an occasional doze, as they knew I was like an old 
owl on such occasions, never taking any chances on nap- 
ping—no, none for me. At the coming of day I felt very 
much relieved, if not refreshed, as the night had passed 
quietly and without incident, except for the occasional 
barking of two shepherd pups, that I would hiss out as a 
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scout to guard against the approach of the enemy unawares. 
They were very watchful and on the alert. 


As old Sol showed his bright face the next morning, 
Pinto Grande nosed into the ranch on his return with Joe 
Greer on deck, and my old friend, Dr. Burt, as a close 
trailer, which was a great relief to all, especially to the 
faithful nurse, Mrs. Greer, who had been at her post of 
duty all night, working in the dark, I having used the “no 
light order” in case of threatened attack. 


Our wounded boy rested easy under the care of his 
loyal nurse during the night. Joe Greer having brought 
an ample supply of ammunition, and a doctor to attend 
our wounded comrade, and not yet having been attacked 
by the outlaws and their gang from the North Llano, I 
felt greatly relieved and more independent. 


On Dr. Burt’s examination, probing and dressing of the 
boy’s wounds he declared his condition to be good, and said 
that we had done all that could have been done, and said 
that with proper care he would soon recover. The doctor’s 
statement proved correct, and the boy was able to be in 
the saddle and on duty again in twenty days. 


As the morning passed we awaited the arrival of the 
proper officers who had been notified and requested to 
hold an inquest over the body as required by law in such 
cases. A grave was being prepared by ranchmen who had 
heard of the trouble and had gathered in to render assist- 
ance, among them being M. N. Bradford, Lem Henderson, 
Eph. Dragoo, J. D. Gaines, Jack Turner, Frank Hagger- 
man, and others I do not now remember. 


No officers having arrived to hold the inquest by 2:30 
p. m., we were compelled to perform the last rites as best 
we could under the circumstances, by placing the body in 
a grave next to that of one William Tillery, who had been 
killed by William Turner, (son of Jack Turner), then present 
and assisting, on June 29th, 1883, just thirteen months to 
a day before, which occurred on the identical spot of 
ground. In preparing the body for burial, everything was 
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taken from the body, including a few dollars in money, 
watch, pocket knife, together with his spurs, gun, pistol, 
scabbard and belt, which we turned over to Ira L. Wheat, 
then sheriff of Edwards county. The matter being given 
publicity through the newspapers, two of his brothers-in- 
law came from Coryell county to see Sheriff Wheat regard- 
ing the affair, and to be sure of the identity of the victim. 
The names of these gentlemen I do not remember. They 
identified all of the victim’s belongings, including his horse, 
bridle and saddle, except the hat, which the boys had taken 
to company headquarters as a souvenir of this memorable 
event. 


While the victim was going under the name of John 
Mason, on investigation it developed that his real name 
was John Bailey, and that he was an escaped convict, hav- 
ing been sent to the penitentiary from Lampasas county 
for murder several years before. He formerly lived on 
Cowhouse Creek, in Coryell county. 


Strange to relate, but a fact, William Tillery, heretofore 
mentioned as being killed at Green Lake, and Bailey being 
buried at his side, was also from Coryell county and from 
the same neighborhood. 


I afterwards learned the return of the outlaws from the 
North Llano as threatened, was prevented by a Dr. Cole- 
man, whom I formerly knew when a small boy in Travis 
county, and who was then ranching in the North Llano 
country, and was a relative of one of the gang. Dr. Cole- 
man advised and insisted that they match no more trouble 
with the Rangers, but to “vamos el chapparal,’ which 
advice they heeded. I also learned the other outlaws’ 
names were one Brunson and one Bunton, Brunson being 
the tall hombre heretofore referred to who went straight 
up and made a desperate effort to run before he descended 
to where he could get a foothold. He was considered a 
“bad actor” and general rustler over the country, and 
dreaded by all who chanced to know or came in contact 
with him—except the Rangers with whom, at an informal 
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meeting, he had received a casual, but memorable introduc- 
tion. 


The Bakers were no kin. W. W. Baker has long since 
departed this life, passing to the reward of all good Rangers. 
O. D. Baker afterwards became a member of the State 
Legislature, and at last account Mitchell was a resident 
of San Antonio. 
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Chapt er XX XV 


EDWARDS COUNTY'S 
FIRST OFFICERS 


When Edwards county was organized in 1883 its first 
officers, if I remember correctly, were Major James M. 
Hunter, County Judge; Mack Sanford, County Clerk; Ira 
L. Wheat, Sheriff and Tax Collector; Lem Henderson, Hide 
and Animal Inspector; a Mr. Reeves, County Surveyor. 
I have forgotten who was tax assessor and county treasurer. 
Major Hunter had served in the Confederate army during 
the civil war; he had also been County Judge of Mason 
county, and had represented his district in the State Legis- 
lature in 1876. He was County Judge of Edwards county 
for twelve years, and helped to organize the county. Ira 
L. Wheat, the first sheriff of the county, was one of the 
most popular and efficient peace officers in Texas. He 
served Edwards county many years. Mack Sanford was 
county clerk for several terms, and was a most efficient 
official. These early county officials did well their part 
in making Edwards county a desirable place in which to 
live, and will long be remembered as true pioneers in that 
section. 
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Ole, ctenoXKeX VAL 
A BIG TRAIL HERD 


I spent 10 years in Edwards County in the 80’s and part 
of the time I ranched on the extreme head of South Llano 
two miles above McKenzie Lake. In the early spring it 
was a great place for trail drivers to stop and rest them- 
selves and their immense trail herds of longhorn cattle while 
on their way with them from South Texas to the north- 
ern markets. On leaving the Southern border of the 
state before they reached the South Llano they encountered 
some very rough brushy country with short grass. There- 
fore they were delighted to reach the open country about 
my ranch where there was an abundance of water and the 
grass was good. I had recently fenced Ray Lake but they 
found plenty of water for their big herds just below me 
at McKenzie Lake. 


They established camp out in the low hills a mile or two 
south of my ranch. One particular herd that was in my 
range a few days contained 3000 head of South Texas 
four-year-old longhorn steers bound for Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. The cowboys under the direction of the boss would 
bed the nervous longhorn steers down near the grub wagon, 
where they stood guard around them in relays and would 
sing to them through the long watches of the night. The 
coyotes with their dreary, lonesome howl would join them 
with their midnight music. One of the cowboys would 
sing to the nervous longhorns and another just ahead or 
behind him would take up the refrain as they slowly rode 
around the bedded longhorns in the darkness, on their 
way to Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


“Stay away young man, stay away if you can, 
Don’t go to that city they call Cheyenne, 
For old Sitting Bull and Comanche Bill 
Are killing and scalping in the dreary Black Hills. 
The roundhouse in Cheyenne is full every night 
Of men of every description and sight, 
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Without shirts on their backs and no money in their 
purse, 
And ready to rob or do something worse.” 


After they rested up a few days they broke camp and 
passed by my ranch on their way north with the big herd 
of longhorn steers. The adventurous cowboys, ingrained 
as they were to take life’s trials as they came, in the saddle 
on a bucking bronco or on the trail, would sing their cowboy 
songs. One favorite ballad they often sang was “The Gal 
I Left Behind Me.” 


“T’m lonesome since I crossed the hills 
And through the wind-swept valley, 
With heavy thoughts my mind is filled 

Since parted I with Sallie. 
But if ever I get up this trail, 

And the bold Redskins don’t find me, 
V’ll return again and I’ll not fail 

The gal I left behind me.” 


Other songs the boys sang were about the Indians they 
were expecting to encounter in the dreary Black Hills. 


When the big herd of longhorns was strung out on the 
trail it was narrow and three or four miles long. A cow- 
boy would ride on one side of the slow moving herd and 
another would ride immediately opposite him on the other 
side. About a quarter of a mile, either back or ahead, 
would be another pair, one on each side of the herd. The 
big herd being narrow, each pair, to keep interest alive and 
to break the monotony, would talk across the long strung- 
out herd, while the hoof-beats of the big steers on the trail 
could be plainly heard as the nervous longhorns with their 
energetic step trailed their way. West Texas at that time 
was thinly settled. The ranches were far apart and there 
were only a very few small farms. The country was thinly 
stocked and the grass was good. About the only way the 
pioneer had of raising money was by selling the cattle 
he raised. There was no market for them at home. Driv- 
ing cattle up the trail in large herds to northwestern 
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markets was the only method by which the Texas cattle 
raisers could find a market for them. This system of 
marketing longhorn cattle in Texas had been practiced to 
some extent since before the civil war. As time passed the 
pioneer homesteaders began to leave the crowded conditions 
in the east and move their families and belongings, includ- 
ing their small flocks of livestock onto the open range of 
the great Southwest. This country was once the home of — 
the redman and the buffalo and later it was the open free 
range of the big cattleman, with an occasional venture- 
some pioneer. In the absence of railroads thousands of 
longhorn cattle were driven up the trail from Texas every 
spring to northwestern markets. At last the free range 
in Texas was beginning to be fenced. Likewise the vast 
open country north, which the big cattlemen had always 
grazed free with their immense herds, was being strung 
with barbed wire, which was a recent invention. Oklahoma 
and Kansas, with their vast broad plains of free grass and 
agricultural land, were being thrown open to the home- 
steader. School and church buildings were making their 
appearance. The whistle of the “iron horse” could be 
heard. Corn and cotton were being grown hard by the 
trails the pioneer blazed. The virgin soil was being turned 
by the enterprising newcomer, all of which confirms the 
assertion that “civilization begins and ends with the plow.” 


Texas school land which had always been grazed free 
was now being fenced by enterprising ranchmen and the 
State required them to pay three cents per acre, yearly, 
for its use. With these rapid and modern developments it 
could easily be seen that trail driving was nearing its end. 
The big trail drivers would have to give way to the man 
with the hoe and seek other pastures and find other markets 
for their large herds and the happy-go-lucky cowboy would 
be compelled to look elsewhere for other jobs. The herd 
of longhorn steers that passed my ranch was among the 
last of the big trail herds that was driven overland to a 
northwestern market. Open range and free grass were 
becoming a matter of history. Heretofore it had been 
occupied by brave and faithful adventurous pioneers, some 
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of them with families who braved the trials and hardships 
incidental to early pioneer life. Devoted wives and moth- 
ers with their children went with the husband and father 
far out on the outposts of civilization, away from neigh- 
bors, schools, and churches. ‘They lived in improvised 
shacks, dugouts and ragged tents and they stood by his 
side and encouraged him in every endeavor and undertak- 
ing. Amid all these meager surroundings they faced it with 
a smile and did not complain and were happy. as much so 
as families living in more comfortable surroundings. For, 
indeed, fine homes with money and modern conveniences 
do not always assure happiness. I have lived with them in 
both environments and I failed to see much difference. If 
anything, it was in favor of the pioneer. For when the 
pioneer husband and wife were overtaken with disasters 
and reverses in their lonely and isolated habitation they 
would comfort and console each other in their trozble and 
misfortune, and cling to each other more closely, with 
devoted mutual affection. 


Chane OX VAL 


TRAILING A HERD 
TO NEW MEXICO 


In 1860 my father, R. W. Gray, moved from Bell county 
to San Saba county, and bought a place on Cherokee Creek, 
which became our permanent home, and it was there I 
and my twin brother, John, were born. In 1867, father 
decided to build a large rock house, and employed two 
stonemasons, Mr. Ruegner and Mr. Brockmann, both Ger- 
mans, from Mason to do the work. It took them six months 
to complete the new house. Father engaged in stockraising, 
and had quite a number of cattle running on the open range. 

When the Civil War ended, the cattle ranges were over- 
stocked, and there was no market for the cattle. Father 
heard that the government had placed about 10,000 Indians 
on a reservation at Fort Sumner, New Mexico, and was 
buying cattle to feed them, and decided to round up a herd 
and drive them across the plains to New Mexico. Other 
cattlemen had made drives and successfully disposed of 
their cattle. Among these early drovers W. A. (Billie) 
Peril, Charles Goodnight, John S. Chisum, and others, 
were among the first to start trail herds over the long 
Indian-infested trails across the country, via Horsehead 
Crossing on the Pecos river, to Fort Sumner. It was a 
hazardous route, beset with many dangers, but those hardy 
cowmen of that day did not lack courage, and our San Saba 
county cowmen who had driven their cattle to that market 
returned with glowing reports of the good prices they had 
received for their cattle, so father and his brother, Frank, 
and their brother-in-law, Jim White, who were all ranching 
on Cherokee Creek in San Saba county, gathered about 
2,000 head of longhorn steers and cows to drive to Fort 
Sumner. There were fifteen men in the outfit as cow- 
hands, all young men, and single, among them being Bill 
Woodward, Frank Long, Newt Estep, Bill Hinton, Mel Kuy- 
kendall, Jack Hanna, Bill Hext, Wiley Williams, and Billy 
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Hilliard, and there were three negro ex-slaves, Crockett 
Gray, Sam Hext, and Wes Williams, who went along as 
cooks and cowhands. 


The Gustav Schleicher ranch on the head of the south 
prong of Cherokee Creek, was where the herd was held and 
prepared for the trail. Mr. Schleicher was a Texas congress- 
man, and a West Texas county was named for him. After 
road-branding the cattle they were started on the long 
drive. After they left the Schleicher ranch and got well 
on the trail the young cowboys, although inexperienced 
in trail life, soon became accustomed to it. They were all 
well armed against attacks by Indians, keeping their revolv- 
ers by their sides, and eager for adventure. Some of them 
had never been away from home before and were anxious 
to start something. They wanted to get out into the Indian 
country and match their Colt’s revolvers with the Indians’ 
bows and arrows. The boys joked the negroes about the 
red man scalping them, but the darkies seemed to be about 
as anxious for a turn with the Indians as the white boys 
were. Old Sam had had a skirmish or two with Indians 
back home, and the way he bravely stood his ground and 
fought them proved that they could not scare him. Sam 
always carried his revolver loaded and strapped around 
his waist, and knew how to use it effectively. He was the 
only one in the whole outfit that had ever seen a wild Indian, 
and the only one that had ever met the redman in mortal 
combat, and it amused him greatly when the young inexpe- 
rienced cowhands would talk about licking them. 


This drive carried the herd through McCulloch, Concho 
and Tom Green counties, none of which was then organized. 
It was before the metallic cartridge had been developed, 
and the Colt’s revolvers were all of the cap and ball type. 
The Colt was invented by Samuel Colt in 1835, and was 
first made in Patterson, New Jersey. First they were five- 
shooters, and later Colt made the six-shooter. It would 
fire six times without reloading, and was the only prac- 
tical revolver made at that.time. All frontiersmen carried 
loaded revolvers in a heavy leather holster, which was 
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attached to a strong leather belt which they buckled around 
their bodies. 


The cook on this drive kept a loaded rifle in the grub 
wagon where it could be handily reached in case he needed 
it. 

Fort Concho was established in 1868, and several com- 
panies of United States cavalry negro troops, were sta- 
tioned there. The fact that the Federal government at 
Fort Sumner was buying cattle to feed the Indians who 
were kept on a reservation there, Father, and those who 
were with him on this drive, thought the government should 
furnish troops to protect them and their herd against 
Indian attacks while making the drive across the plains, 
and when they reached Fort Concho they went to the com- 
manding officer and respectfully asked him to detail a 
small body of troops to accompany them through the 
Indian-infested country. The war between the states had 
but recently ended, and men on both sides, including my 
father, had sustained terrible losses in that inglorious strug- 
gle, and the war had left a bitterness that rankled in the 
breasts of each. The commanding officer stood in front 
of his tent, proud, cold and aristocratic, dressed in his 
blue uniform with shining brass buttons. He was sur- 
rounded by negro troops, also in uniform. Father sat on 
his horse and briefly stated his mission, for he saw the 
stately, dignified military officer was not possessed with 
an abundance of patience. When Father’s horse, tired and 
restless, inched up near his tent as they talked, he com- 
manded Father to keep back, and without excuse refused 
the request. Therefore they, like other trail drivers who 
preceded them, continued their journey without protection. 


When they reached the head of the Middle Concho river 
it was ninety miles across the arid plains. The trip had to 
be made without water to Horsehead Crossing on the Pecos 
river through Castle Gap, where many travelers had lost 
their lives in Indian attacks. It was noted to be the most 
dangerous point in the entire route. They had watered their 
cattle and horses the last time at Mustang Lake, at the 
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head of the Middle Concho, in the morning before their 
long drive of ninety miles across the plains to Horsehead 
Crossing. 


On the second night, the negro Crockett discovered that 
he had lost a tire off of one of the back wheels of the wagon, 
and Frank Long, a daring young man, volunteered to go 
back in the night and look for it. He left about midnight, 
on a saddle mule, while the others held the restless herd 
until his return. Frank found the lost tire about four miles 
back and returned, carrying it all the way on his mule. 
They put it back on the wheel and continued the journey. 


When daylight came, this being the second night with- 
out water, the cattle were gaunt and nervous, hollow-eyed 
and famishing for water. The cowboys could not make 
them graze, and most of the hands had to stay up with the 
lead cattle to hold them back so the drags could keep up. 
When they reached Castle Gap, about twelve miles from 
Horsehead Crossing, there was a little seep spring where 
the boys got a little drinking water. By this time the lead 
cattle were hard to hold, and it was difficult for the drags 
to keep up with them. 


After the herd had passed Castle Gap several miles, the 
men, exhausted from loss of sleep, on their jaded horses, 
could hold them back no longer. The cattle had smelled the 
water in the Pecos river, and madly dashed toward it. 
They struck the river on the run below the crossing where 
the banks were steep, and jumped off a bluff into the 
deep water, and many of them were drowned. Father said . 
the drowning cattle, half submerged, would float around on 
their sides and drink. The men, as well as the horses, were 
so exhausted they crossed the main part of the herd and 
wagon to the west side where the grass was better, and 
turned the cattle loose, hobbled out the saddle horses, and 
all went to sleep late that afternoon. 


The cattle were worn out, hungry, and after satisfying 
their thirst, did not stray very far. When they were 
rounded up the next day it was discovered that the Indians 
had made a raid and driven off about four hundred of them. 
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They were greatly disturbed over the loss, and a part of the 
boys followed the stolen cattle for some distance. The trail 
could be plainly seen in the loose dry alkali soil, which 
showed the cattle had been driven fast, and the horse 
tracks that followed indicated that they had been driven 
by Indians. They were heading for the distant mountains, 
where their smoke signals could be seen ascending. Realiz- 
ing that they could not overtake the Indians the boys 
returned to the camp. 


After resting up for a few days they resumed their drive 
up the Pecos river. They met John 8. Chisum coming 
with his men and grub wagon. Chisum stated that a large 
body of Indians attacked them and took his entire herd of 
twelve hundred beeves, which carried the famous rail 
brand and jinglebob mark, and all of his saddle horses 
except the ones they were riding. 


Although Mr. Chisum was worried over the loss of his 
cattle, he took great pains in telling Father how to avoid 
the poisonous alkali lakes along the way, and where he 
would find the best grass and water for the cattle and 
horses. The instructions of John Chisum were followed 
and Father and his outfit continued with their herd on 
the strenuous journey up the meandering Pecos river. 
They crossed the Texas State line and entered New Mexico. 
The herd was a mile long on the trail, and the boys on each 
side, guiding the lead cattle, stood up in their stirrups and 
waved their hats back to their comrades as they crossed 
the state line into New Mexico. They were all quite excited, 
as they had never been out of their native state. After 
many days of slow, weary driving, they at last ended their 
long, tiresome, perilous trip and reached their destination, 
Fort Sumner. Many of the Indians concentrated at the 
reservation there were in their wild savage state. Father’s 
whole outfit for the first time beheld half naked savages, 
many of them with eagle feathers in their long black hair. 
Some of the older braves had frightful scars on their naked 
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bodies, legs and arms, indicating that they had been in 
many bloody conflicts. 


Father and his associates sold their cattle to the govern- 
ment at satisfactory prices, and headed back to Texas. 
When they reached Castle Gap they saw smoke signals far 
away in the mountains, but the Indians did not disturb 
them on the return trip. Smoke signals were used by the 
Indians to convey messages and warnings by the Indian 
tribes. No one but Indians understood these signals. They 
could send them up forty or fifty feet high, by using a 
blanket. Sometimes only one signal would shoot up; some- 
times one, two, three, or four would go up at slow intervals; 
other times several would go up in quick succession. No 
white man could interpret the smoke signals. They spoke 
a silent language the Indian knew well. It was a code or 
system which they had used for centuries to communicate 
with comrades across canyons, valleys, and desert distances 
long before the white man had thought of telephone or 
telegraph. 


oe XOX X VALLI 
THE LAST INDIAN RAID 


When my brothers and I moved to Edwards County in 
1880 we thought Indian troubles were over. There had been 
no raids by the redskins for several years, and it was believed 
that the Indians had been completely conquered. The last 
raid made by them in which a Bandera county man named 
Jack Phillips was killed was in 1876 or 1877. Previous to 
that time, from 1852 to 1878, from the coming of the first 
settlers to the Sabinal and Frio canyons, there had been 
many murders and atrocities committed by the Indians, 
usually Comanches or Lipans, and the settlers in the im- 
mediate region of Leakey, then in Bandera county, had 
suffered great hardships, their stock being driven off, their 
women and children murdered or carried away into captivity. 
When we moved our cattle to Edwards county in 1880, we 
anticipated no trouble with the redskins, and we did not have 
any raids in our section. But in 1882 we received news of 
a raid which had taken place in Main Frio Canyon, seven 
miles above Leakey, in which a woman, Mrs. John M. 
McLauren, and a fifteen-year-old boy, Allen Lease, were 
murdered by a party of Indians. 


Naturally, this news created great excitement among the 
few ranchmen and settlers of that section, and the raiders 
were followed into Mexico and punished. Not being in pos- 
session of the full details of the raid, Iam giving the account 
of it which appeared in A. J. Sowell’s book, ‘Texas Indian 
Fighters,” published in 1900. Mr. Sowell was a former early 
Texas Ranger, and knew all of the first settlers of the Frio, 
Nueces and Sabinal Canyons. He traveled about through 
the country interviewing the settlers and secured first hand 
information about the Indian raids and tragedies, and pub- 
lished them in a large book of more than 800 pages. This 
book, one of the best contributions to the history annals of 
Texas, is now out of print, and is much sought for as a col- 
lector’s item. Fortunate indeed is the individual or library 
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which possesses a copy. Following is Mr. Sowell’s account of 
the “Last Indian Raid in Frio Canyon”: 


“In 1882 the Indians struck their last blow at the 
settlers in Main Frio Canyon. For more than thirty years 
they had made constant raids and many whites were slain, 
and in this last two victims fell — Mrs. Kate McLauren and 
Allen Lease, a youth who lived with the McLauren family. 


“John M. McLauren, husband of the murdered woman, 
was born in North Carolina, and came to Texas in 1857. In 
1871 he married Miss Kate Ringer at Lockhart, in Caldwell 
county, Texas. They soon after came to Frio Canyon, and 
first settled below the town of Leakey, but moved in 1880 
seven miles above, and were the outside settlers at that time. 
Here they lived two years without being molested. 


“On April 19,1882, Mr. McLauren left home and went 
down to Cherry Creek, below the Leakey settlement. It was 
a wild, gloomy looking place where the McLauren family 
lived. The canyon was narrow, and just below the house 
was almost a shut-in. The sides of the mountain next to the 
river were high rock bluffs, and in time many huge boulders 
had become detached and went plunging into the river below. 
Just above this narrow place is an elevated spot on which 
the house stood. There was a garden spot between the house 
and the river east. Above, north and west, the valley 
widened and the mountains curved around and terminated 
in the huge cliff fronting the river. At the time McLauren 
left home that morning a band of Indians came around on top 
of the mountain and stopped on the cliff which overlooked 
all the valley and house, and no doubt saw the settler when 
he left home. The family at home consisted, besides the 
mother and boy, Allen, of Maud, six years old; Alonzo, three 
years, and Frank, the baby in arms. The eldest daughter, 
Mary was away boarding with the family of Richard 
Humphreys, near Leakey, and going to school. 


“After dinner Mrs. McLauren took the children and 
went down in the garden to work. During this time Mr. 
John Thompson, who had been up the river horse-hunting, 
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passed back and saw the woman in the garden, but no signs 
of Indians at that time. He carried a Winchester, and no 
doubt the Indians saw him from their elevated position. 
They could keep concealed from view by the rocks and cedar 
with which the mountain top was covered. About 2 o’clock 
the Indians came down the mountain north of the bluff 
where it was not so abrupt, and going to the cabin com- 
menced to plunder it. Mrs. McLauren had sat down on a 
blanket to rest and nurse her baby, and the balance of the 
children were sitting down around her. The Indians made 
a noise at the house, which was not more than sixty yards 
away, but back from the brow of the hill at the base of 
which the garden was situated. Thinking hogs were doing 
some mischief there, Mrs. McLauren told Allen Lease to 
run up there and scare them off. The boy did so and almost 
ran into a crowd of Indians in the yard. Uttering a cry of 
fright he ran back, pursued by an Indian with a Winchester, 
who fired at him just as he reached the foot of the little 
hill. The ball hit Allen in the back of the head and came 
out at the nose, and without uttering a sound he fell 
forward on his face dead. By this time Mrs. McLauren had 
sprung to her feet and the Indian fired a shot at her, hitting 
her in the breast. She fell to the ground, but at once arose 
and started to run, with the baby still in her arms. The 
Indian now fired again and she was wounded in the right 
arm, but kept on towards the garden fence next to the river. 
The murderous rascal kept on shooting, and before getting 
to the fence the poor woman was wounded three times 
more, twice in the right leg and once in the hip. Before this 
time she had told the children to run, and Maud was over 
the fence. The badly wounded woman handed Maud the 
baby, which she still clung to despite the fearful shots she 
was receiving, and tried to get over herself, but another 
whizzing ball came and struck her again in the hip, and 
she fell to the ground on the outside of the fence and was 
unable to rise. The Indians did not follow them, and con- 
tinued to rob and pillage the house; and now occurred an 
incident that has but few equals in frontier annals. Mrs. 
McLauren was lying with her head on the bare ground and 
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rocks, writhing and moaning, covered with blood, and little 
Maud was weeping beside her. The child conceived the 
idea that her mother could rest better with a pillow under 
her head, and in her devotion and solicitude lost all fear, and 
crossing the fence ran swiftly across the garden, past the 
dead body of Allen, and through a crowd of Indians into 
the house, seized a pillow, and running back, tenderly placed 
it under the dying mother’s head. Strange to say, the 
Indians made no attempt to molest her. Did not this 
innocence and devotion call forth the Divine power which 
stayed the bloody hand of the savage? 


“The mother now told her daughter that if she could 
get help she might live, and the brave little Maud set off at 
her utmost speed down the river toward the settlements. 
Now, at this time Mr. George Fisher was not far down the 
river fishing, and the child soon came upon him. She told 
him that the Indians had killed Allen and shot her mother. 
Mr. Fisher lived a mile below, and Mrs. McLauren had told 
Maud to go to his house first, as it was the nearest place. 
He, not believing that he was able to cope with the Indians 
alone, carried the child to his house, and then informed his 
neighbors — James Hicks, Henry Wall, and Mrs. Goodman 
—of the fearful tragedy. Mrs. Goodman wanted to go to 
the wounded woman at once, but no one would accompany 
her, the men scattering with the news and gathering a 
force to fight. Before doing this, however, they carried 
little Maud and Mrs. Goodman to the house of another 
neighbor, named David Thompson. James Hicks went on 
down the river to John Leakey’s, who, as soon as he learned 
the news took two Mexicans who were in his employ and set 
out rapidly on foot for the McLauren place. Before he went 
far he saw McLauren coming behind him in the road, and 
stopping told him the news. He had, however, already ran 
his horse down going back home, having a presentment 
that all was not well. At J. B. Johnson’s he found Mr. 
Fisher and they went together, having obtained a fresh 
horse from Mr. Johnson. Mrs. McLauren was still lying 
where she fell when they came to the spot — alive, it is 
true, but that was all; the last spark of life flickering. 
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She faintly asked for water. McLauren went to the river 
a few yards away and brought some in his hat brim. This 
she drank, and died in three minutes after. The baby was 
lying on the ground by her side, and little three-year-old 
Alonzo was sitting beside it. 


“It was now sundown, and who can tell what that poor 
woman suffered from 2 o’clock until that time, with wounds 
and thirst, expecting each moment when sufficient time 
had elapsed for some one to come and assist her. Then 
likely the thought would come that something had happened 
to six-year-old little Maud, and that she had never reached 
her destination, and still no one knew of her direful distress. 
Allen Lease was still lying at the foot of the hill where he 
fell, but the hogs had eaten his face off. The bodies were 
taken down to the lower settlement and buried in the 
Leakey cemetery. Great excitement prevailed. It had been 
a long time since an Indian raid, and the people had begun to 
think that the days of Indian alarms were over. 


“Twenty men assembled to follow and fight the 
Indians, if possible to overtake them. The trail was taken 
at the McLauren ranch, and it led back up the mountain 
the way they had come down. Among the pursuers were 
W. J. McLauren, Captain; Tobe Edwards, James Hicks, 
Mr. Coryell, H. T. Coston, Henry Wall (better known as 
‘Boy’ Wall), Frank Pollard, George Leakey, M. V. Pruett, 
John Thompson, and Frank Sanders. John McLauren, 
husband of the slain woman, was not of the party, the 
reason of which he says was his horse running into a 
stooping tree the day of the killing and nearly putting his 
eyes out, so that he could hardly see for several days. 


“The trail led a western course, and was followed with 
such vigor and over such rocky country that many of the 
horses gave out, and at Kickapoo Springs all turned back 
except W. J. McLauren, Tobe Edwards, H. T. Coston, and 
Coryell. These went on to the last slope that turned into 
the Rio Grande valley, and then they turned back. Coryell 
left them where the trail crossed the road that runs from 
Brackettville or Fort Clark to Howard’s Well, and went to 
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Fort Clark and informed Lieutenant Bullis, who commanded 
a group of Seminole scouts, of the raid, and where they 
last saw the trail, which he was satisfied led into Mexico. 
Lieutenant Bullis at once took his scouts, and getting 
on the trail followed it out of Texas and five days into old 
Mexico to a place called by the Seminoles ‘Horseshoe Bend.’ 
Here the Indians were in camp in a little valley on a 
creek, thinking they were now safe from the vengeance of 
the Texas settlers. Bullis had two guides, one Seminole 
buck and a Lipan Squaw. The Indians being followed were 
Lipans, and when the squaw learned from something found 
on the trail that it was her people they were following, she 
tried to decoy Lieutenant Bullis and his party off another 
way on a cold trail, where some Indians had passed some 
time before. The Seminole guide, however, said she was 
wrong, and that they were on the right track. When the 
squaw perceived that her directions were not to be followed 
she got on the warpath and had to be tied on her horse. She 
was the wife of one of the Seminole scouts. 


“Lieutenant Bullis located the hostile camp with the 
aid of a spyglass, three miles away, from a hill top. Divid- 
ing his men, he left half with the horses and belligerent 
squaw, and taking the others surrounded the camp at night 
and awaited the dawn. At daybreak the chief came into 
view, smoking a pipe, and was instantly killed by some shots 
from the ambushed scouts. A general charge was now 
made on the camp, and some were killed before they got up 
from where they were lying, and others as they ran. When 
the fight was over five Indians were dead on the ground, 
four bucks and one squaw. One buck ran off, pursued and 
fired at many times, but jumped off a bluff twenty feet 
high, and the last three men to shoot at him after he jumped 
off said streams of blood were running from his wounds. 
That he survived these shots is not likely. One wounded 
squaw with a hand shot off was captured and brought back. 


“John McLauren met Bullis at Fort Clark on his return 
and identified several things that were taken from his 
house, and there is no doubt that the right Indians were 
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punished. The wounded squaw acknowledged they were 
the ones, but claimed leniency from her captors, stating 
that she kept the bucks from killing the children. The 
wounded squaw was sent to Fort Sill reservation. 


“Mr. John Thompson showed the writer over the 
ground where Mrs. McLauren and Allen Lease were killed. 
Some remz2ins of the house are still to be seen. Young 
Lease only lacked one day of being fifteen years old.” 
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